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Councillors draw up| APT may join Burnham negotiation 
new poly body plan 


by Peter David 


Laca| government lenders expressed 
growing confidence this week in (heir 
ability to porsundc the Government to 
abandon its proposals to ‘nationalize* 
98 colleges and polytechnics, leaked in 
r a Department of Education and Scien- 
“ ce paper last month. 

At a special meeting of the Council 
of Local Education Authorities on 
Wednesday, members gave their broad 
agreement to a plan of their own to 
regorm the management of public 
sector higher education but retain local 
government control. 

Under the CLEA proposal, a national 
body with a majority of council mem- 
bers would be set up to plan the 
distribution of higher education 
courses ami distribute funds to colleges 
- leaving individual education author- 
ities free to top up tlicir colleges’ 
budgets at locnl expense. 

’file body would include members of 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, the Natinnnl Association 
of Teachers in Further and 'Education, 
and representatives of industry and 
commerce. 

A document setting out the CLEA 
projMisal says a body able to maximize 
the use of resources would -have to 
enjoy close links, with the University 
Grants Comm it tee and call on local 
expertise and judgment. 

Reconstituted regional advisory 
- hodi es could he required to col lect and 
channel information on courses and 
student demand to the central body, or 
the body could collect the information 
direct from local education author- 
hies,*’ the paper says. 

“In order to exercise sufficient con- 
trol, the body would need to exert 
influence over course approvals, and 
even, within agreed limits, to be able to 
divert funds to particular institutions or 
. authorities to encourage certain activi- 
ties.” 


A secretariat for the new body would 
be appointed or seconded from local 
authorities, the DES and colleges, the 
paper says. Much of the initial work 
could, however, be carried out by civil 
service and local authority staff. 

Preparation of the CLEA proposals, 
which arc very similar to those outlined 
in the 1978 Oakes report, follows a 
flurry of secret diplomacy by Mr 
AlistairLuwtoii.t-liairmcinofiheCLEA 
higher education committee and a 
leading Conservative county coun- 
cillor. 

At separate informal meetings with 
Mr Carlisle, the Secretary of Stale for 
Education and three polytechnic direc- 
tors. Mr Lawton has givern notice of 
local government’s determination to 
fight to retain its higher education 
responsibilities. 

The meeting with the directors was 
held nt Middlesex Polytechnic two 
weeks ago and attended by Dr Ray 
Rickett. chairman of the CDP, Mr 
David Del lie I from Leicester 

Polytechnic, and Sir Normun Lindop 
from Hatfield. 

The Government has meanwhile 
gone out of its way to stress that the 
leaked Cabinet paper proposing an end 
to local government control of the 

F tuhlic sector colleges did not reflect a 
inal decision. 

Speaking in Parliament last week 
Lord Uclslead. a Home Office under 
secretary, said the leaked proposals 
were only one stage in Government 
thinking 

He added: “The Secretary of State is 
determined that if a new management, 
structure is being developed, it should 
be such as to encourage and develop 
the distinctive characteristics of higher 
education in the public sector. 

“It is an essential part of the sector's 
task to cater for the widest possible - 
range of those able to benefit from 
higher educniion through all types of 
course." 


by David Johbins 


The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers will soon be offeree! a place 
on the Burnham further education 
committee, leaders of the main lectur- 
ers' union fear. 

It is also being suggested that the 
National Association of Schoolmas- 
tcrs/Union of Women Teachers could 
be included on the committee, which is 
the legal forum for determining the pay 
of 80.UU0 lecturers in college and 
polytechnics in England and Wales. 

The Department of Education con- 
firmed this week that a decision on the 
composition of the committee was 
imminent, and it is believed that Mr 
Mark Cnrlislc, Secretary of State for 
Education, will make an announce- 
ment in time for the unions to be 
included when the current round of 
Burnham talks are completed. 

APT, which is not affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress, is anxious to 
be involved in the discussions on salary 
structure expected to begin in a few 
weeks. 

Informed sources say Mr Carlisle 
will back recognition despite a report 
by civil servants suggesting that such 
action is' not justified by the mem- 
bership figures. 


APT told the DES it has about 3,(JUU 
members in England and Wales, and 
NAS/UWT ubout 2000 - mainly es- 
school staff who retained membership 
when they transferred to the FE sector. 

Dr Tony Pointon. national secretary 
of APT, said this week they had had no 
indication of a decision. Hopeful that 
recognition would be granted in time to 
take part in the structure talks, he said: 
“Once they have started we are virtual- 

X excluded from the 1982 pay round.” 
PT has sought two seats on the 
committee on the grounds that only 
one would be insufficient to cope with 
the work required in the polytechnic 
sector. 


If Mr Carlisle had decided to grant 
recognition, he would also be acting 
contrary to the distinct lack of enthu- 
siasm expressed by the local authority 
associations for a proliferation of 
teacher organisations on the commit- 
tee. Whatever their sympathies for 
APT, they have been anxious to avoid 
the difficulties which have arisen on the 
primary and secondary committe be- 
cause of the conflicts between rival 
unions. 


Leaders of the maip union on. Bur- 
nham FE, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 


Education, fear that if recoanii^. 

gj n lt W jl l . be w n aSTJ* 

change made by Mr Carlisle in 
of a review of Burnham. TW 
exploratory talks between Mr (55 
the employers and the unions tod® 
mine how the review should beS 
led took place this week. 

Mr Peter Dawson, gene'll »» 
ofNatfhe. said this JSkT'SS 
APT is concerned we have iW 
trated conclusively there in B 
grounds for a case either on nrorii 
or any other grounds. 

“On the question of NAS/UWT fc 
position is even more wtraonfejn 
There one is talking about IpjfSa 
2000 people in a sdiooHaad t» 
nization scattered around ihecomh 
Many have retained their rotate* 
for perfectly legitimate khmom 
reasons. 

"But it would be disgraceful a< 
unacceptable for the OmemiiMt 
take action with a fragmentary (fa 
on the committee,” 

But Mr Nigel de Gruchy, uehh 
secretary of the NAS/UWT, siidfej 
had more members than sane oik 
other "minor organizations” oaikR 
committee, and that Natfbe. wilka 
members in the schools, had atmi 
the primary and secondary coauwt 


Course transfer 
angers lecturers 


^ by- Paul Flather 
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. Angfy lecturers from the Polytechnic 
pf .the -South Bank have protested 
. strongly to th e InnerLondonEducotiofl 
Authority about, an abrupt volte face bn 
! plans to- concentrate polymer science 
courses at their polytechnic. 

Last week an iLEA sub-committee' 
• . was forced to defer a final decision on 
• to allow South Bank more time to 
lobby against a new report . which 
■ recommends polymer science Courses 
should -now be moved from South 
, Bank :to the Polytechnic of North 
London (PNL), 

The decision is of great significance 
■ because ILEA officers a re beginning lo 
see It as a f pilot scheme for further 
course, rationalizations likely among 
theCy? London polytechnics. .<* 

Mr Michael Crook , a thernber of the 
:: : Sdjim Bank polymers arid rubber te$b? 
nology School, 1 said: “To have tt> report 
which contained errors and illogical 
: statements qqd on .which We had up 
; • tifae, to; comment r frankly ■ mode; pur 
-blood' fcii.;*. 

- The South Bank argues i that ithe 
, • origan] decision rchchenafier lengthy, 
; (tajumtotions by tho Hayes working - 
r/ pbrty should sippet .The* Hayes; report, 
concluded polymers Were well ime- 
; grated with; other South. Bank eri* 

f Induing work, ipiltke ihe coaftdV at 

NL. ; »’ ; : • , 1 •*” ' r 

This wepk Smith-Bank Jecaurets 
■ :Wprep(^senUhga.finhlb|rie? h> a'spdiCnl 
.- siftoiari com mi I (ce headed by Mrs 
Attn,; Watf,- chai fmah " of the ILEA 
Trirthertaridhlgher education suheom- 
5 mlttde^wlijch wlJl jnqki it final decision 

, SbdrUv*, ' r .. 

, TlEA. office fjji however, beiteydtne 
Courses shpuIdhoW, be cbngent¥ateddt 
ai ntuiio^r of f canons,; i ’f ; 


Adults’ champion 
slams universities 


The universities had only ever paid Ijp 
service to adult education. Dr Richard 



Dual funding 
‘to continue’ 


Ivor Brook lambing In the snow near Dolton, one of the pictures by James 
RavUious In an exhibition or photographs on aspects of different societies at 
Southampton University's John Hansard Gallery until April 11. 


Hoggarl, chairman of the Advisory 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education said this week. 

, And the bnly reason they Were now 

beSe ?n me^ex^de^EKmbe? FE Ulllt DUStlCS 17"PlllS 6X£ffll 

of 18-year-olds would drop by a third ” * r IW ^ WAaitl 

and it would become important 


justify buildings and staff. 

Dr Haggah was delivering, the Ian 
Gulland memorial, lecture at Gold- 
smiths* College, London, where he is 
warden. 

He said that tiniversii^ adiiit educa- 
tion had only bc6n saved by the 
responsible, body system whereby the 
Government directly funds 75 per cent 
of the leaching costs of extra-mural 


An early Government decision on the . will become even more confused" the 
introduction of the new 17qi1us exam is board says. 

being urged by the Further Eduction The board adds that the DES should 
unit board, of management; which- give immediate approval ,for an FE 
means th?t the existing confused provi- examining body to offer a form of 
slan of caurees in colleges will deterio- : 17-plus cerjificaLe, compatible with the 
‘ ^ ; guidelines described by the depart- 

In a confidential memo to the De- menu arid monitored by a 17-olus 
partmentjof Education and Science, management committee. This should 


K 2! al that ., a firm be supprted. by an adequately-funded 
decision be taken by May to allow an programme of eyalualdn in which both 



by now,* 


^ d Schoois Councn' *cpu|d 

gCbta^^hJutther. , play y codrdmabpft role. . 


Strong support for the fbiuieoli 
dual support system, whlch fisw 
university research and which a* 
rently being probed by a WUP* 
of the Advisory Board Rtf fcy 
search Councils was given bjete- 
tion under secretaiy Neil Msctw 
this week. Mr Macfarlane waiX» 
ing before the CommomSetoC* 
mfttee on Education and 
first hearing purely on se few * 
ters when he was asked by MWJ 
Mr Christopher Price, MP'; 15 ® 
University Grants Coromiiw 
would mean the concenlrtw** 
reduced hinds on only a few iw*® 
ties and the possible, ctoswe ™ 

Mr Macfarlane said thji jj J 
most unlikely and strettedju* 
present system, In which 
provide laboratones aw iw". 
councils supply special, 
would probably 
although It was now M i •Hf 
gated by a committee led by flaw,, 
chairmfln Sir Alec MerriiWv , 

However omer aspects of . 
ment science polity ranuwjj 
strong attack tms- w«kjr^*^ 
Royal Society in its nto® 

Hpuse of Lords Select CpnWjj^! 
Science. In. par ricu faf.the 
ety expressed "veryjP^v^Jj' 
about the erosion and 
of the posts of chief scientfed' 11 ^ 
Government; deparimeAB..: - 
hbolition.of some quangos 
impaired the 
to draw on outside adw. ■ 

Society submission .'bdo* r - 




.UrtleKkudh a deciaon (S takerisoon; 

new 17-plus'. . It believes ■Saf^more 
" * ““ id study is desl ' 


tbeir. backs Tb the 

^‘The cu | V ,? , ? ?, i.S ecur ' Competition now advanced study isdesirable.'but onlvif 

. that pSSSff “iSd KlepSer ton . excl . ud ^ 

exatns uhlaS" ■ SSSJf&'S* %?.'WUiattpp » 


r .. — vuur iivw */.• 

culam might odcur.. Competition now advance 


NEXT WEEK 


i -v . muse ror ;wnpm 

mdtns means that tlw hinfhnri n r to 


ji “ j Fii - Sit - wAuo-muiflt .nauqnai auemaove is available. 

Jjj ffiSfoiSK SSr'ItPiS ‘? eaas that plethora of FE c 
■ScSliSv^ s ^ n identified m-A jqsis for Q 
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Polytechnic staff stage mass Charter 
exodus to meet job cuts consider 


by John O’Leary 

Lecturers are voting with their feet to 
achieve the Government's planned 
cuts in higher education staffing 
against the wishes of their union. 

Voluntary redundancies have seen 
the loss of some 700 .posts in further 
and higher education in little more 
than a year. And this week it was 
announced that one in nine teaching 
staff at Middlesex Polytechnic has 
opted for early retirement under a 
(emporary scheme designed to trans- 
form its finances. 

Up to 10 other polytechnics are 
either operating or planning similar 
schemes in the face of opposition from 
the National Association of Teachers 
la Further and Higher Education. If 
the Middlesex trend was followed 
nationally, the reduction of 2,300 lec- 
turers by next year, implied in the 
Expenditure White Paper, would be 
reached automatically. 

Local authority officials see prema- 
ture retirement as their best hope of 
achieving short-term staffing cuts. The 
Pooling Committee is recommending 
|he authorities’ associations and the 
Swbary of State for Education, Mr 
Mark Carlisle, to allow up to half the 
cost of enhancing pensions and redun- , 
•kocy payments to be shared out 
ftitkjnally. 

Officers are confident that there will 
be no shortage of volunteers If favour- 


& ^ 


able redundancy terms are offered and 
have agreed to recommend an open 
pool to spread the burden of payments. 

The experience ofMiddlesex, where 
the staff/student ratio has now doubled 
since the polytechnic was designated in 
1973, supports this theory. Staff were 
given a month to apply for early 
retirement at the maximum level of 
compensation and will shed 72 lectur- 
ers and 48 non-leaching staff as a 
result. 

It is expected to save the polytechnic 
£500,000 this year and £900. 000 in 
subsequent yearn. More than half of the 
lecturers leaving will be compensated 
under the Crombie scheme because of 
their previous employment at Trent 


Park or All Saints Colleges, which 
merged with the polytechnic. 

Dr Ray Rickctt, the polytechnic's 
director, expressed himself delighted 
with the outcome of the exercise, 
which he said would benefit everyone. 
The institution had been overstaffed 
because of the addition of under- 
employed teacher education staff after 
the mergers. The majority of volun- 
teers have come from education mul 
the performing arts, engineering, sci- 
ence and mathematics. 

Some strategic pusls arc to be refil- 
led, but Dr Rickctt said that redundan- 
cies had fallen fortuitously mostly in 
the areas where they were required. 
Tiie polytechnic was now “u slim unit" 
and should require no more staffing 
cuts, he added. 

Middlesex's lead is already being 
followed in Hertfordshire, where 75 
redundancies are being sought in high- 
er education and a call for volunteers 
has gone out at Hatfield Polytechnic. 
Natme is protesting at the absence of 
consultation on the exercise there and 
is unhappy at the spread of voluntary 
schemes nationally. 

Although premature retirement 
schemes will have limited effect in the 
longterm because of their restriction to 
those over 30 years old, the union 
believes that they are damaging educa- 
tional provision in some areas. Howev- 
er, it is powerless to prevent its 
members accepting lucrative offers. 


Teacher degree must stay, says DES 


by Patricia Santinelli 

threatened BEd degree should be 
Preserved as part of a strategy to meet 
tteneeds 0 f schools in the 1980s and 
l®0s, according to a confidential De- 
PWihent of Education and Science 


The report has. been sent to the 
*Ji5ory Committee for the Supply 
““ Education of Teacher sub- 
“®miltee on teach training to help it 
Prepare advice on the future size and 
■-*58* “the training system by May. 
rt.!? 6 pES says the BEd is an essential 
pf the teacher training system 
“cause {t provides the majority of 
PjMry school teachers and those in . 
r?,™ge areas such gs craft design and 


.1 O' JUVU pa WUUL uvoigj ■ SUIM 

r^Plogy; home economics, and 1 
studies. It also provides better 
, FwWSfonal ; training man the Post- 
.ffMaate Certificate of Education. 


The paper says: "There will be a 
continuing need for such provision in 
both the medium and long term, unless 
positive measures are taken and re- 
sources provided to ensure that supply 
can equally well be maintained in bom 
quantity and quality, through degree 
courses in universities, polytechnics 
and colleges followed by the PGCE. 
Such measures would include an exten- 
sion of the time devoted to PGCE". 

It says that although the PGCE 
might expand to take up to 40 per cent 
of all new entrants to primary teaching, 
it could never be the sole teaching 

n 'ificadon unless it was extended to 
with the elements which currently 
receive only cursory treatment. It 
stresses that the PQCE route should be 
preserved as an important route to. 
secondary teaching, particularly in the 
shortage, areas of maths, science, and 


modem languages. 

The case tor retaining the currently 
low-recruiting BEd is centred on the 
argument that the training system must 
fulfill curricular objective in the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

"Falling rolls will inevitably reduce 
th numbers of teachers even it there is 
an upturn in the economy. Therefore if 
the quality of education is not to suffer, 
management of the contraction must 
be curriculum-led” says the paper.. 

Initial training might be interpreted 
as the need to give all intending 
teachers an understanding of and com- 
mitment to one or more areas of (he 
school curriculum. However there 
were some important differences in 
each sector which require the continua- 
tion of both the BEd and the PQCE to 
provide tire breadth and mix of profes- 
sional formation. 


considered 
for UGC 

by Ngaio Crcquer 

A confidential working pnrty is con- 
sidering plans to give the University 
Grunts Committee a Royal Charter or 
even turn it into a public company to 
hive it off from the Department of 
Education and Science. 

These options are among .several 
being examined by ;i DES/UGC group 
after n Government proposal that the 
UGC should become more indepen- 
dent. The proposal was first mooted as 
a means of contributing towards civil 
service staffing cuts but u fits in with a 
recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on education which was chaired 
by Mr Christopher Price, MP. 

The committee suid thut the UGC, 
and any new body representing the 
public sector, should have secretariats 
independent of the DES. Both had a 
duty to make public more information 
about their activities and administra- 
tion and the advice they submitted to 
Government. 

The working party was expected to 
make its recommendations to Mr Car- 
lisle, Secretary of State for education 
by the end of March but the task has 
1 been -more difficult than expected and 
. it is unlikely to report until Easier. If 
; Mr Carlisle approves the report , i t will 
be put to staff tor consultation. Resist- 
ance to any change is expected from 
' vice chancellors and civil servants. 

The UGC is constituted by a Treas- 
ury minute approved in 1919 and It has 
been argued m Whitehall that it should 
now be given legal status, especially as 
there are plans to create a new national 
body for polytechnics and colleges. 

Any proposal to change the status 
and powers of the UGG would nedd 
legislation; The working parly has 
considered options to give it a Royal 
Charter, to reconstitute it as a public 
company, to give it over to the univer- 
sities themselves to run, rather like a 
new committee af vice chancellors and 
principals, or to leave it as it Is. 

A far less radical move which seems 
to be gaining support- is to change the 
make-up ofine staff. A third of all staff 
would be seconded from the DES. a 
third from tire universities and a third 
would be directly recruited. - 

This would have the advantage of 
showing civil service staffing cuts on 
paper although there would be no 
financial savings, and at worst this 
would cost more money to itnplemedt. 



Alwyn Smith argues for 
a more humane and less 
technological approach 
to training future doctors 
in the first of a new series 
on professional 
education, 8 
Leader, 27 

Maurice Kogan takes a 
critical look at recent 
changes in medical 
research funding, 10 


God’s Fifth Column 
K.G. Robbins reviews 
William Gerhard ie’s 
eccentric “biography” of 
his age, 11 


Desmond Morris 
Robin McKie talks to the 
Oxford zoologist and 
successful author in the 
second of our series on 
the popularizers of 
science, 7 


Colleges in the cold 
John O’Leary discusses 
the future of those 
colleges which provide 
higher education but 
which will be left out of 
the Governments plan 
for a national body, 6 


Philosophy books 
Ethics teaching in higher 
education, modem 
French philosophy, Mill, 
and Hume are among 
the subjects of new 
philosophy books, 13-16 


Lecturers may go to court Universe goes into orbit 


JJrfvefSity lecturers are likely to take 
W ^junctions against universities to 
coqlp^iUory : redundancies, ; aqd 
' JJjJ “*? Wpected to stage a massive 
jjroamenlftry campaign against the 

^Aj an emergency meeting this week 
TY.,y e Association of University 
where executive plans were being 
.tp-ntltt tfnat they regard as 
w^.^rious attack on their mem-' 


SLW.sorioiri 1 attack on their mem-' 
w theft history; 

B-V^ proposal being canvassed was 

gaSis sasfi 

4100,000 has been set 
JJKkf !®B!i end other costs and the 


.fc2JW : ,i}opei..fo increase that tb at 
. Tw5yiTd er Pf a million pounds. 


ler pt ia 'million polmtjs. 
Lba^alrqady taken legal 


S *e the question of redundancy 
bi will probably be met 

®PPHcet|ojrfor an; injunction. 
’* r an tire grotpids. 




that this would be a breach of (he 
statutes. ••■•''' : v . ' • .-J 

Dr Edward Parkes, the chaimian of ' 
the University Grants Committee ha$ j 
said there will have to be 3,000 redun- 
dflncies among academic staff if the : 
Government keeps to its proposed 
spending aits between now and 1983M. 

Other measure* being caUed for by 

the AUT include a complete freezing 
of posts’, using equipment grants for 
recurrent purposes, spending reserves, 
making cuts in non-salary ftcms. im- 
posing cash limits on travelling costs, 
Jn'd extending:, restrictions on tele- 

^A^ farther 'syegwlion/js that 
Hcademic lennS should be rearranged 
to allow univeiafies to awte rnofe. 
savings on fuel costs. Tbe,AUThas 
calculated (hat if measures like these 
were implemented wholesale, as much 
as jEgffiftn-coiild. be saved .In one 


by Robin McKie 
Science correspOnden t 
A unique consortium of universities, 
private and nationalized companies 
and 1 Government departments has 
been formed , to establish a major, 
project, costing several million 
pounds, which could revolutionise 
computer use in Britain. The program- 
mo, known as Universe, fs lo be given 


mwmmm 


orbital lest satellite (OTS). , 

Project Universe, which stands fur 
the University Expanded Ring and 
Satellite Experiment, was recently 
given £800, w0 by ithe Science Re* 
search Council. A similar sum is ex* 
peeled irbip the Department of Indus* 
fry and further investment ia being 
made by the companies involved. 

At first the research programme will 
Investigate methods of large-scale d^ta 


transfer betwen university computer 
rings via the OTS satellite. These rings, 
known as Cambridge rings, allow high 
speed communications between com- 
puters and line printers, photocopiers, 
and visual display Units m a local area 
and the new system Is intended to link 
these rings across Britain.; 

Apart from revolutionising compu- 
ter access and data transfer for all UK 


instant ; stock control at their sub- 
sidiaries round the country, allow 
large-scale : information eompuinica- 
■ tiotu between office* throughout Bri- 
tain and give a major boost tb the UK 
computer industry as well uS estab- 
lishing a national facility for computer 
users- • • , ■- ■ 

Thera are eight major institutions 
involved in the consortium - the Srien- 
continued on back page 


Academics in Ulster 
Rodney Barker reports 
on a recent meeting of 
academics and 
politicians to discuss the 
intractable “troubles” of 
Northern Ireland ,7 

Overseas news • 4 
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Leaders (professional education, eco' 
nomists' protest), Patrick Nuitgcns 27 
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Hard-pressed RCA 
turns to Europe 

hv Paul Flathcr * 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Cut out the dead wood, says Boyson 


by Paul Flalher 

Tlic Royal College of Art is being 
forced to turn to Europe to fill up its 
quota of places next year even though 
the Government has told the college to 
produce munv more designers in re- 
vitalise British industry. 

The RCA has decided to prepare u 
“strenuous campaign" to recruit Euro- 
pean students after learning it will 
receive just 140 Government bursaries 
next year - a reduction of 27 (14 per 
cent). 

The RCA, currently under the close 
scrutiny of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, said it did not see the 
move as n punitive step, blit it was 
clearly very serious for tlie college. 

The Government has already 
warned the RCA its recurrent grant of 
about £4. 5m a year could he reduced in 
future if it docs not “respond effective- 
ly to nalional needs and priorities." 

Last week college governors also 
decided to begin a complete review of 
the structures and policy of (he RCA as 
the best way to meet Government 
criticisms that It has not been fulfilling 
its charter obligations towards in- 
dustry. 

The criticisms were made in a report 
by a DES visiting commit tee made 
public last month. The report calls fora 
switch in emphasis away front fine arts 
towards design management to help 
British industry. 

The review will he supervised by a 
join! committee of academic staff and 
governors, and also involve students. It 
will look at individual departments, 
schools, and faculties, and will be 
complete for submission to Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, undersecretary for higher 


education, by the summer. 


by Peter David 

Britain needs to ask whether it can 
continue to fund 45 universities doing 


Four working parlies set up before world-league research. Dr Rhodes 
the DES report wnsmmJc available will Boyson, the under-secretary for higher 
also continue their work. They arc education, suggested (his week, 
looking at the relation between indust- Wli!ingill The Guardian, Dr Boyson 
rial design and industry; between fine said |h . * the Government was not 
arts and design, the provision of short a „ a j nst ^ universities, polytechnics 
COUrSCS; Hnd or learning in general, but tlic funds 


college administration. 

The RCA has also denied all charges 


or learning in general, but die funds 
available tor higher education were 


sets of laboratories and libranes at ever 
larger costs?" he asked. “Do we also 
need six limes as many dons with time 
for prolonged research as we had in 
1939 or 1946?" 


Citing the example of the Indepen- 
dent University College at Bucking- 
ham, Dr Boyson asked whether some 
universities ought to become simply 
teaching institution, with able stuff 


rscaiwom going to be limited. teaching institution, with able stuff 

that it has not taken DES criticisms, , HrtmothpirrPc«rnh tiirn.. n h C QhK Q tin<>i 

first raised in 1978, seriously. Professor « vital that the present cuts arc 

Christopher Frayling, professor of used not for equal dipping of nil higher years in other research-funded institu- 
culturaf history, speaking for the col- education institutions by nail scissors. 


lege, said the working parties were set j? ut rather that the opportunity is taken 
up before the DES report arrived for careful pruning as if by secateurs in 
formally last month. ° ur gardens where dead wood is cut 

“Ouick answers are not the order of down and new growth^ and future 
the day," he said. “This is u mutter of blooms ure encouraged, 
the college taking specific and new He said it had to be Asked whether 
policy decisions. All the structural we already had loo many universities 
effects need to be carefully worked and whether some of '(hem would 
out. follow our soccer teams to become well 


the binary line. 

“It would seem to me that-thw; 
need of a national body on the 2 
tamed side, not only to 0 ver«S 
sector but also to meet regularly S 
the University Grants ConHE 
possibly the Department of EduaS 
and Science to discuss future fab 
and courses." “ 

Describing himself as a libertoru. 
Dr Boyson said that most ahem*, 

E ost-war government planning J 
een unimpressive. He would T 
attracted by consumer control offe 
er education -with in«iihnt nnr >!.7 


‘The loss of bursaries is obviously below world standard. 


it rather that the opportunity is taken The polytechnics too needed to ask er education- with institutions’ in5 

r careful pruning as if by secateurs in 

ir gardens where dead wood is cut they mem b er of staff for every ? f academic learf 

a" d «* row*,, and future 8.5 studentS shodd they do any were safeguarded. ™ l 

oonis are encouraged. non-vocational courses? Should they Warning against reacting to to 

He said it had to be Asked whether continue to recruit students nationally recession by defending vested 5 

! already had loo many universities as well as locally? terests. Dr Boyson called on urit 

<1 whether some of them would Dr Boyson made no reference in his lions themselves to provide aoswnM 
How our soccer teams to become well article to the leaked Government prop- the questions he had posed 
low world standard. osals to take polytechnics and colleges He said: “We are in a ncwataii* 

“rnn tim rv^nf inn*) fn aff^rH la nrnn. mil Innnl a l..> i >•. ■ _ » 


very serious. We will be exploring ways “Cnn we continue to afford to prop- out of local authority control, but and the repetition of oast 

tn nllrni'f ninrp CfllH^nfC from flic RPP drill anilin inuraucifinlii avrtpncilip ■ I . f ..*v’ . u 


to attract more students from the EEC erly equip 45 increasingly expensive called for greater co-operation across no substitute for radical rethoushr 
to fill the places and wc will be . ^ 

advertising tne college work interna- — 




The college lias also selected Mr 
George Howard, chairman of the 
BBC, as interim chairman of governors 
until September. He takes over from 
Mr Cob Stcnhnni, financial director of 
Unilever, who resigned last month 
with five other lay governors. 

The RCA said the resignations had 
been forced because the governors had 
negotiated privately with the DES, 
even submittinga dissenting paper, but 
they were not over major policy dis- 
agreements. 


Lecturers deplore Economists unite 
Macfarlane failure in protest 

The Macfarlane committee’s failure to Three hundred and sixtv four nnivi 


Clinical 
cuts will 
save £5m 


A major package of proposals, includ- 
ing plans to close two clinical schools 
and one pre-clinical school, were 
agreed by London University senate 


recommend the development of a 
system which could lead to a radical 
expansion of education and training for 
all 16-19 years olds was attacked as a 
tragedy by the leading lecturers’ union 
this week. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education is particularly critical of the ' 
committee's failure to acknowledge 
the urgent need of resources for educa- 
tion and training and the severely 
detrimental effects of Government 
expenditure cuts on opportunities For 
young people.' 

The nssoeiattini repeats its call for 
the introduction of a universal, con- 


— = 5 — j- agreed by London University senate 

Economists unite last week - recommendations are 

, intended to save about £5m of die 

in protest university’s £50m annual expoenditure 

^ “ on medical education and establish a 

Three hundred and sixty four universi- more robust consortia of schools which 
ty economists issued a signed state- could survive future cuts in university 
ment this week saying that Govern- funds. 


ment mis week saying that Govern- funds. 

ment economic policy was deepening The senate decided that the West- 
Ihc depression and threatening the minster clinical school should merge 
country' 8 social and political stability, with Charing Cross medical school at 



They called for a rejection of mone- 
tarist policies, said there was no evi- 


the Fulham site. There would a reduc- 
ppiicica, saiu mere was no evi- (ion of clinical places for the joint 
* i "2 higher dence that Inflation would be brought school from the present Intake of 210 to 
arly critical of the permanently under control by deflat- 180, although Westminsterstill hopes a 
to acknowledge Ing demand and. called for alternative gradual development of a joint school 

‘ , ■ can be made and that some teaching 

r-!L severely. The group, showing an unpre- will still be carried out at its present 
cede n ted unity among economists, In- site. 

opportunit ies lor c |„ded five people who have been chief Senate also aereed that a iolnt school 


turning system of education, training 
and employment for the age group. It 
believes this could be introduced by 

■ a i t « i • . n ' 


1990 and should be based on A Better 
Start to Working Life and the develop- 
ments pf the Youth Oppqr [unities 
Programme. 

Natfhe stresses that this would re- 
quire the. development of foil and 
part-time pro-vocational courses, the 
continuing of full and part-time voca- 
tional courses and radical curricular 


eluded five people who have been chief Senate also agreed that a joint school 

economic advisers to governments be set up between St Mary’s, Mld- 
ftmee the war: Professor James Meade, dlesex and University College hospital 
kf wd Rooerthall, Sir Alec Cairncross, medical schools and that a committee 
Sir Bryan Hoplnn and Sir Fred be launched to investigate its likely 
Atkinson. ^ structure. At present there are three 

The Lst includes 54 signatories from pre-clinical and three clinical schools 
Cambridge University, where the making up the proposed consortium 
statement was organised, 18 from arid the university plan is for only two 
j i ’. A ■ in . Oxford, 21 from War- of each to remain, reducing combined 
wtek, 13 from Manchester and 47 from clinical intakes from 325 to 270 and 
London. . combined pre-clinical intakes from 310 

In response, the Treasury issued a to 240. 
statement paying there was a substan- . A serious disagreement is likely 
. twl school pf economists who believe between St Mary’s and the Middlesex 

♦ hot fhAnt id a elvAiin nrmnaflllA. Ln — i!l..t.,' f *> 


rfianwH, ^ “ “ stron 8 connection be- over the HkeLy^ structure of the consor- 

f ua 8JP e °P le working foil tween monetary growth and the rate of tium. St Mary’s believes it should form 
. .tinte education. Courses should in- inflation" and said the university eco- oneof the two major teaching centres 
• S? andVSS nonets had teen unable to specify any Inside the group along with l/nlversity 

d ndU ^ ternaUve5 - 1 .' ’-aL College, while Middlesex t'ak&s over as 

Until nnw*!Kp nnlrin hnc aroiii»rf fnr W • Leader, page 27 a postgraduate medical school, 

tievef * thSt S -aSfh ,Cambnd 8 c d ° ns have voted to increase and clinical teaching redistributed be- 

heves that a national -couhcj with overseas students tuition fees, next tween all three medical schools, 
responsibility for education and train- year by £400 more than the Govern- At las S’^mect nE the senate 
mg niightbo mor; poUUcally ptaetol. . menl ; 


ty eco- one of the two major teaching centres 
afy any Inside the group along with University 
„ -1- „ College, while Middlesex fakis over as 





Students and staff from St Mary's, one of the threatened medkal idwjj 
picket London University’s Senate House where discussions on wpwi* 
medical education were held. 

St Bartholomew’s and London Hospit- suggestion, will form's wiled ^ 
al medical school be combined and with one dean and one coup™ any 
reduced from present intakes of 240 to Institute of Dermatology will 
200. If financially feasible a new build- department there. It was 
fog which would receive capital back- by senate that King's Collew 
ing from the University Grants Com- school be combined with Kingsu* 
mittee but not running costs- would be lege in The Strand - where pjwjj- . 
built for this purpose at Queetl Mary teaching is carried out 
College. If this proves Impossible to school Become the faculty 01 


arrange, 
out at St 
site. 


u tnis proves impossible to school become me raw 
ire-cbnlcal could be carried medicine at th6 college, 
lartholemew’s Charterhouse 


hi ui urn a viiai lci uuusc _ . • ' 

site. . . " • It is envisaged there wfllatwajj 

It: was agreed to consolidate the tion in staff student ratios from, 1 , 
Royal Free at its Hampstead site and to 1:7 for students in dfolcal sojowi 
allow St George's to go ahead with its from 1:7 to 1:10 at 
plan to complete building construction As a result About 160 teacnwi 
there, raising annual intakes to 150 could be lost, although ins upn 
students. • hopes this Will happen tprouBO 


cannot 


alsb agreed that precliqi 


teaching at 


Guy's and St, Thonias's, at their own wastage. 


Minster defends diploma 





. b}’ John O’Leary ... ■■ -Notwas. .Dr Rhodes Boyson.under- Polytechnic, said that in his experience . ■■ !. j-. ’ 

1 J Hopes thattnduwry wwli ^ secret^ Tbf higher education, any. ^f^^dnot wantjyopfo who think The Diploma in Higher; Education securedits placewithin 

Ifr V ■-•>:••• • bwc^y.mose who,dld wfiat.tlie)r.W 9 re . could provide an icieqlTiase for ApeciDl- .ysteiri.Ttwppidfolte WjgJJgJ. 

;r:- • : hawbeqhfi^lyiiuashediy MrlDa^d indem^ndfor Wtdifo- . tol A n ^ ^ ' . .L wjrfCh tnighl need-updating estabUshed as a t+.a* 

4' whflw, .deSpiW. the, ir ^ 0 JjPPf f ated f ° r guidanre fromthe i law b\ a graduate’s career; fit Boyson since its reputation 
^twiMauileCrafedetq^^ dw-cpMiiiativtf ® ab 9iH what from JdWtbe iconference. ' Ushed by word pf mout^ . • . 

*• . . I',/.; rnduslry.'i lissued.bythci; department of i.Wgjjc^ducMlon, rather than the usual' He saiW.thatthe Dip HE would be bound to be a slow 
i . Mf !§lariiey t ; pUdrcssing (he arimtai . 'I ' > - i; ■■' 'SV^r^^eYa! 1 ^ ~ ^^^Jy fhe^bvemment if it did ,Mr. ^tdnjey 

would have to ^ dlraisscd^i* Oov- - aL gfc ’StejS..'”g*?r‘tgS t . a generallwo-year grounding system, and had confirmed™ ... 

I He said: “If employees want to go. ire^ffo lt*1n yyms that aoite of uiicatt : emnlovers' 5?,Wni inn. SLi i! };P d eHng.«iu|d then'ooncentratq only •Ttdnkingrf^.^n'^jJ^'*- 


Costs wuultf pe a real problem which 
would have to bo d isajssed.wj fo Qoy- « 
Crnment. • .• •• . * 


‘hbt pqbe bfws.eair : dmoloyars’ Teder Ations o 


CBI apd the;;: lu'pdaling corijc 







TIIKT I MLS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.4.81 


A better 

deal sought I Coventry Polytechnic, which prides In an internal paper, Mr Hoiruydc 

itself on a highly scientific profile and says Coventry's unit cost ncr student in 

fr q XT O very low running costs, will reduce its IWM-KI was £5I)H lie low the average of 

1 UI. Jjl d y size and student intake in 1983 if the *hc 15 polytechnics who specialise most 

” ** Government continues to impose cuts, heavily in science, art and design, and 

hv David Jobbins Polytechnic governors have just technology. 

u agreed cuts totalling £800,000 (eight The current funding system works 

Educational materials presenting a per cent) for 1981-82, with the library against economical polytechnics, Mr 

factual and constructive attitude to losing £125,000, and 22 academic and Holroydc said, and was “quite mon- 

homosexuality should be promoted in 58 non-academic posts frozen. strous . If local authorities did not 

colleges, the annual conference of the Mr Geoffrey Holroyde, (he director, contribute large sums from the rates in 
college lecturers’ union will be told said the polytechnic was “brace to polytechnics, the system assumed 

I It aama" lUln L..i ....... f ‘II l nnlutankillnc hurl nrtt "n nHoi-.hifl" AH 


Coventry stands by to shrink The threat 

by Paul Fiather mical polytechnics. up plains to slim down tlic polytechnic. |A Bflll IT. 

Coventry Polytechnic, which prides In an internal paper, Mr Holroyde In Ins paper. Mr Holroydc says the 

itself on a highly scientific profile and says Coventry’s unit cost ncrslutlent in sUuleni intake would have to he cut . # 

very low running costs, will reduce its 1980-81 was £501) hckiw tne average of from 5. HHMo4,8IK I if another shortfall Ofill/^Of 1 ATI 
size and student intake in 1983 if the the l5polytcchuicswhospeciiilisc most hail to he met. Ml V'dlrMVrJIlL 


up plans to slim down the polytechnic. 
In liis paper. Mr Holroydc says the 
student intake would have to he cut 
from 5. 1 UO to 4,81 K) if another shortfall 
had to he met. 


Educational materials presenting a p er cent) for 1981-82. with the library 
factual and constructive attitude to losing £125,000, and 22 academic and 
homosexuality should be promoted in 58 non-academic posts frozen. 


The current funding system works 
against economical polytechnics, Mr 
Holroyde said, and was “quite mon- 
strous'’. If local authorities did nut 


The cut rent savings package takes 
£3(H).(H)(i off the staff ink budget, and 
£500.1 It Kluff hooks, leaching mute rials. 


‘under-bid” on 


next month. . . . cope" this year but every frill was long 

A code of practice giving homosex- gone. “We will see this year through 
ual lecturers stronger legal protection but we cannot do it twice. We are living Coventry education authority is snp- 

wainst job discrimination will also be 0 u what’s in the cupboard from now. portive of the polytechnic, and has 
landed. he said. contributed £3UU,Q00. It backed a 

Supporters of the motion to be The Coventry (Lanchester) strategy polytechnic delegation to meet Dr 
discussed by delegates at the confer- assumes that the Government will Rhodes Boyson, under secretnry for 
erne of the National Association of introduce a system of unit cost funding higher education, to make a special 
Teachers in .Further and Higher for 1982-83. This would come out ca se. 

Education want the code, covenng heavily in favour of the more econo- But governors have begun drawing 


polytechnics had not “under-bid' on 
costs. 

Coventry education authority is sup- 

oii what’s in the cupboard from now! R portive of the polytechnic, and has 
he said. contributed £31)0,000. It backed o 

" Supporters of the motion to be The Coventry (Lanchester) strategy polytechnic delegation to meet Dr 
(femssed by delegates at the confer- assumes that the Government will Rhodes Boyson, under secretnry for 


union members involved with appoint- 
ments, promotions and appeals proce- 
dures, to be submitted to tne National 
Joint Council for adoption as part of 
lecturers' conditions of service. 

The motion has been forwarded to 
conference with the unanimous sup- 
port of the union’s East Anglian re- 
gion. The only dissent was over the 
original wording calling for a “posi- 
tive" attitude, and the use of the word 
"any" as a synonym for homosexual. 


But governors have begun drawing 


travelling, and field courses. ■ 

Although staffing accounts for three 
quarters of the total polytechnic 
budget, compulsory redundancies 
have been avoided this year. National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education officers are however 
still unhappy about reductions in posts. 

A Department of Education and 
Science sub committee is currently 
looking at methods of unit cost funding 
system, and talks on possible mitiga- 
tion for polytechnics pnrticulary “hard 
done-by 1 ' at present, arc also under 
way. 


by Peter David 

The Government must tell local educa- 
tion authorities that unless they pro- 
vide reasonable opportunities Hnti re- 
sources for adult education they arc 
failing to comply with the requirements 
of tlic 1944 Education Act. 

This is one of the main recommenda- 
tions in a report on the future of adult 
education published yesterday by the 
Advisory Council for Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education. 

In the report, ihe first of a scries 
Innncd by Ihe council. Dr Richard 


\m 


Three moves that would 
shake up universities 


Ihe debate will be the culmination 
of an increasingly intense campaign by 
Ihe Natfhe Gay Group. Last autumn 
the group picketed a meeting of the 
union's national council when it was 
expected that the issue of preparing a 
statement on homosexuality 


r^iTVrHr 


Mr Bob Cant, the group’s spokes- 
man, said: “In 1976-77 we were raising 
the issue in a general political way, 
building on interest arising from the 
gay movement. 

. t Now we are more firmly rooted in 
the trade union movement." 

He claimed that many younger 
homosexual lecturers were deciding 
against “coming out’’ for fear of the 
tpfajile consequences for their career. 


by Ngaio Crequer Thirdly, “the concept of tenure has 

Tenure for academic staff should be to be replaced hy n more flexible 
replaced, university charters should be system of academic employment, 
reviewed and the Committee of Vice Front a strictly academic point of view, 
Chancellors and Principals abolished , let alone from the financial or legal, I he 
according to the head of a London rapidity with wheih intellecltunl disci- 


University school. 

In a speeach to the Conference of 
University Administrators, at Shef- 
field this week. Dr Bryan Thwaites, 
principal of Westfield College, crili- 


plmcs arc evolving and changing 
makes ridiculous the idea of appointing! 
a 25-year-old to do more or less the 
same job for the next 40 years. So 
either tenure as such must go: or, 


cised the view that universities should alternatively, the idea of continuous 
be coerced into change. retraining must be accepted." 

«f ^85i>? d He also said that universities' royal 

The CVCP is manifestly useless ns a l __ w _n „ p,...inj n i.,n “devas- 

pressure group, though it has consider- nmtnsinn^nt^nnhinp 


aoie value as ttiu.«cncu..uuu, .icsu.u. e|ldowed upon universities 

a ;:a sx f r, h w e b dt whkh c ' rariy 

mise of the CVCP if that were to give wornes (the UGL) * 



pwftile consequences for their career. „ 

Dotninating themes of- the confer- stronger sense of 
ence, In Bournemouth from May 23- sides rather thar 
25. will be education policy, job pro- ment decisions." 
tection and education for peace. Secondly, inti 

Delegates are certain to unite with needed to be com 
Ihe union leadership in attacking Gov- and neighbourim 


mise of the uvl.l* ir mat were to give 
the University Grants Committee a 


‘I think it is incumbent on all of us - 


stronger sense of representing univer- especially on senior administrators - to 
sides rather than conveying Govern- have another look at our chatters and 
ment decisions." statutes, the latest versions of which 

Secondly, inter-university contact were probably drawn up in the expan- 


erniKDt policies for the financing and establish formal joint academic com 
control of further and higher educa- mittees aimed at optimising resources 


needed to be consciously strengthened sive 60s, to see whether their detailed 
and neighbouring universities should provisions are still relevant to the 


establish formal joint academic com- coming20 years or more,’’ Dr Thwaites 
mittees aimed at optimising resources, said. 


Vice-chancellor 
for a year 

Professor Edward Marsland. vice 
principal of Birmingham University 
has been nppofoted iU vice chancellor 
for a year, pending permanent 
successor to Lord Hunter. Professor 
Marsland, aged 57, was director or Ihe 
dental school from 1969- 1974 and ts 
now prafessorof oral pathology. He has 
been confined to a wheelchair since he 
had an attack of polio at Ihe age of24. 


piere will also, be a firm demand for 
legislation to require local authorities 
lo provide full and part-time education 
forpeople over school-leaving age, and 


Engineers ask for £12m diversion of funds 




trial aticr more than a century of 
publicly provided education it is still 
necessary to argue the case for a 
reasonable proportion of public funds. 

“That proportion now seems to have 
fallen to below a half of one per cent of 
the nalional education budget he 
says. “This is not reasonable. Of course 
1 acknowledge that central and local 
government arc extraordinarily hard 
pressed to maintain their public ser- 
vices and that consequently harsh 
financial decisions have to be made, 
often after long and anxious delibera- 
tion. 

"The point I. ami my colleaigucs, 
would stress is that ns a public service, 
adult education has always been 
slenderly financed and even small cuts 
must have disproportionately large 
effects on it." 

The report, Protecting the Future for 
Adult Education . recalls several Gov- 
ernment statements noting the import- 
ance of adult education and promising 
thut it would not be required to make 
disproportionate economies. 

It alleges that these ministerial state- 
ments havo not apparently been com- 
municated effectively to local author- 
ities and wer not consistent with many 
local authority funding decisions. 

Local authorities operate most con- 
fidently within a clearly defined statu- 
tory framework, and the relevant sec- 
tion of the 1944 Acl is not sufficiently 
specific, the report says. 

"Until the section can be amended - 
and the council is examining possible 
forms of amendment as part of its 
inquiry into development strategics for 
continuing education - it needs to be 
backed by much clearer guidance al 
national .level. 

“The Secretary of Suite should in- 
form local. author! tics that unless they 
provide reasonable opportunities for 


-financing 


provide reasonable opportunities 
adult education and4he financial s 


would require an extra £»2m of Uni- adult education and4he financial sup- 
versity Grants Committee funds which port and other resources which these 
should be diverted from other subjects, require, they a re failing to comply with 


si* programmes and a third simply studying engineering to. keep down recognised need for extended courses, professors i 

wldng affiliation to the Campaign for costs of the four-year courses. ^ conference regards Ihe allocation that careful 

Nuclear Disarmament. The assembly at Lancaster Universi- Q fi ncre ased resources within universi- be made b< 

ty urged that four-year courses, as t{ es ( 0 engineering and allied technolo- smaller dep 

_ proposed recently by a national confer- „ necesssary even at a lime -of "The pro 

SSRC charges “ y sss£ 

‘scandalous’ SUSrt * n. 

alalludjy lla This was needed to provide a ba- professor Robert Smith of South- 


SSRC charges 
‘scandalous’ 


Anita... s i , ranccu anu unegioieu w. 

# eDtls js . th« weekeon- engineering science; a sound apprecia- 
ownned the failure of the Social Scien- tlo * 0 f enf J n eering application; a rec- 
“ Research Coungt to consult them • ■ ' . • ... ■ . ’»_ n 


of increased resources within universi- be made before reducing numbers In 
ties to engineering and allied technolo- smaller departments, 
gy as necesssary even at a lime of The professors expressed special 
reducing total university funding, concern. about the possible closure of 
they said. the engineering industry and construc- 

tive chairman of the conference, tion industry training boards and also 
professor Robert Smith of South- urged that industry must haw close 
amnion University, said the vast involvement in “setting the aims of the 


SH3S SEEKS* New centre 

t carefui calculations would have to A sixth designated research centre is 
made before reducing numbers In eX p CCted to be named shortly by the 
alter departments. Soria] Science Research Council. It is 

the professors expressed special tbe Cenlre fot p Qpil i at ion Studies at 

& “ eAs 

it industry training boards and also Tropical Medicine. The new arrange- 
red that industry must have close menl, which will guarantee funding of 


''Research Council to consult them 
atxmi plans to revise its; committee 
“nature. Tbe proposals to abolish or 
Jje^aUeast halfthe SSRC’s subject 
fonuniUees are detailed in a document 
wmlated to touncil members only. 
^»RC officials are now preparing a 
[Wsed version which wi II be put to a 


Isnosd arid integrated treatment of Unt vgjg.. J* 

ffiSSa»K5M •»*!• material Ji U&f. 


between £50,000 and £100,000 a year 
for eight years, is likely to fokc effect 
from the end of next year. 


Standards lower, says Beloff 


rt in Sdiool of Economics aod opposed by 


contemporary Issues in education. reason why there Were more people in 
^ShtheuniveniriesofOxfortiand secondary und higher eduention was 
Gnmbridae for instance, tried very because there was now a Hger popula. 
wd foifcsc the number of people . tion. He^did not accept Professor 
the sSosSot". said Sir Max- . Halsey’s figures that the ndmber who 
“S was quite right but jhoy achieved obtained degree* slnce.Slr Max » day* 
lowering standards of admis- had quadrupled and the number 
sfoU b not by enwurnglrig state schools obtaining A levels risen from seven to 
to°imSfovel thek ownsfandard?'. 47 nercentasprrof that standards were 

l °Thc^ MMrifonfie Standards Debate higher. ■■ . 

Pro The T ^J: Scd j n two parts at th? • • . Sir Max denied, thqi standards, at 

MSBfrAto* asSs^ss 

poaues committee and the rest said hay* ton .sa k v,.«> l i i .hu Ur ■ n»tnn*B now this was not required of 


mmiitee and the r?st sato iT was bhoposed b y Mr guages, now th 


Institute of American Studies 
forTeachers 

Two Weeks in Ne>v York City * July 26-August 8 
. International Summer Program for 1981 

l.iva in jnuHterti.air-condlihMied University residence inllicenwich Village, kludy 
, American civtluatiun. lour New York wtih noted Jiholar*.. and cam a Certificate . 
of American $tud ieA from New York University. • 

• ’ S785 for University feci.' lodging indouMc csxujuncy moni with private 
buih; ami nuni meals' *l>iinspr»rijtion not included. 

Teacher* and student* of American studies .nut Ungliih should write for an . 

application to; 

8 - . ‘ T . ProrciMir Philip M. Iloiay. Diiccter 

V JW\nr/ InslituiC nf Amerkun Studici for teacher* 
f4\A/ iIyK School of Education, Health, 

Nurxiog, and Arts Profnalon-v ' 
in-fUUOriV New York University 
I IV Lil v Jl IT . • 63S EMI Budding 

HumniwiiiiriniiwKiuni <’■ V^shinatod $t|Upre 

; New York. N.Y. 10003 . 

New Yeti Unftcrtily is an aflitmaitvc ki ion /equal opportunity imtitiitUm. ' . 
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Overseas news 


Drive to improve intake 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

West Germany is to be more selective 
in admitting foreign students. The aim 
is not necessarily to reduce I he number 
of students from abroad, which has 
remained fairly steady at about 60,000 
for several years, but rather to improve 
the quality of the intake. 

The education ministers of the Un- 
der -the states have a large measure of 
automony in educational matters - 
claim that in comparison with other 
industrial countries Germany pursues 


However, an exceptional influx of 
applicants from Greece, Turkey, Iran 
and Indonesia made it necessary to 
introduce new regulations. The univer- 
sities, say (he ministers, were faced 
with problems which they could not 
solve by themselves, problems which 
were aggravated by cuts in the budget 
for higher education. 

"Two thirds of the applicants from 
these countries," says the Conference 
of Education Ministers, "have a totally 
inadequate knowledge of the German 
language, and many nave no financial 


take [Report ignores demands 

for grant increases 

exchanged for residence permits. from Geoff Maslen marked decline. This has h PPn M 

• There will be closer scrutiny of bv increases in "S* 1 

applicants* academic oualificatbns, MELBOURNE for tert iary education as a whSl 

and an appropriate knowledge of Oer- Academic howls of protest greeted the a doubling of the buildino effcw • 
man wdl be demanded. , tabling in parliament ofthe Australian technical and further education B 

A spokesman for the Ministers Education Commission's report for the The commission’s report 
Conference said thatm Turkey, for 1982-84 triennium. The commission attention to the marked shift ins 
instance, about 500,000 people com- has the responsibility for overseeing balance of enrolments from t**? 
D eled secondary education each vear. a , , ” ra . ,e *« 


be reduce 


a liberal policy towards the entry of support. This jeopardises their chances 
foreigners, and provides favourable of success, and has created a situation 
conditions for foreign students. which cannot be in their best in- 

Thus foreign undergraduates are put tercsts. " 
on the same footing as Germans and So the following new regulations 
not charged tuition fees. And a reason- have been adopted: 
able proportion of university places is • Residence permits must be obtained 
set aside for foreigners wishing rn Inke at German consulates abroad before 
subjects affected by the numerus entry, and such permits will be issued 
clausus (restricted entry.) The cduca- only if the applicants can show they 
tion ministers say that in principle they have been granted a place at a German 
intend (o continue this policy. university. 


versity entrance qualification. we t j, ree separate councils representing by mergers. Worse still for ik. ^ 
shall insist that Turkish applicants to universities, collpges of advanced seiged advanced education sector 
study here have i at least tne qualifies- education and a'host of small technical commission argues against the' 4. 
tians required to obtain a university an( j further education colleges. veiopment in CAE of any real reseirri 

place at home, he said. Although each of the councils function, although it sees rwriii! 


No cheers for Dr. Pais’ ‘rabbits’* 


piace at nome, ne saia. Although each of the councils function, although it sees merit is 

Many young foreigners are arriving argue< j for moderate increases in “individual members of CAE 
in Germany on tourist visas and with gr ants to their own institutions. Their academic staff who have the ammwri. 
hardly any money. Like many appli- pleas went largely unheeded by the ate expertise being encouran^ia 
l »« C tLl! 5y * u ^’ t * ie J r P” nci P' TEC. Both the Universities Council undertake tactical problem-onttid 
SfSf i£u£5 non. hf and the Advanced Education Council research.” It states that the vm 
winter term the total student popula- ca n e j f or an extra million dollars for sion is not willing to recommwl 
Imn in Germany was just over a their institutions over the next three special funds for rsearch in gdvincri 
million, which is six percent more than years - equal to a five per cent and a education. 
a year ago. seven per cent increase respectively. Technical and further eduratioa-i 

— The TEC, however, slashed the prop- neglected area of higher education It 

C ii • j a osed 78 million dollars back to 48 Australia -comes out best in the TEC 


THE HAGUE 


from Lionel Cohen per yenr grant plus about £150 per year 

THE HAGUE Under the new proposal, the Gov- 
With a general election in less thnn ernment's interest-free loan element 
three months and an education budget would be entirely abolished and a new 
already savagely trimmed, education "basic-grant'' payment would be Intro- 
mimster Dr Arie Pais has chosen (his duced to replace the present element 
moment to unveil a. new study- but without being dependent upon 
financing plan that has simultaneously what a student's parents happen to 
evoked howls of anguish from student eam. This basic grant, however, would 
leaders and sneers of derision from be much lower than the oresent erant 


o yenr agu. seven per cent increase respectively. Technical and further ediicatioc-i 

The TEC, however, slashed the prop- neglected area of higher education It 

/ 1 1 • a m osed 78 million dollars back to 48 Australia -comes out best in the TIC 

*I*€1 ** million, about a three per cent, in- report. The commission agrees fc 

* *■* ” * wtJ crease. The Council for Technical and TAFE sector should- get more moan 

Further Education suggested a 38 for staff development grants, for ptr- 
present complex rules for student million dollar or 17 per cent increase ticular purpose recurrent gratis to 


grants date back principally to 1953 spread over the next three years. It will support curriculum research and dt- 
legislation, but they have since been now get a 13 per cent or 23 million rise, veiopment and a new provision for 
subject to a variety of modifications as if the government accepts the TEC’s equipment to help TAKE keep p» 
as an annual review of the advice. with the changes in equipment used&j 

mts involved in line with changes The TEC report reveals that industry. But from the cries of deriswi 


trimmed, education "basic-grant" payment would be intro- amounts involved in line with changes 

Pnttf fine r*hncafi ftli r -1 ° - 


in the cost of living and the costs of although student numbers in universi- and despair of the represenWlmcf 
study. tj es an£ j j n advanced education have academics in the three seclon it 

In addition a series of reports on increased since 1975, their rate of seemed no one was happy, 
changes in tne present system - the growth has declined significantly. The One of those responding bitteiiy to 
most recent of which dates back to 1974 * — - * ■ ■ - 


owth has declined significantly. The 


i , U a i m — "iiv ujju wvuiu Jliuw Lliai 

Budgetary nal that contains not a cent their parents' income was below a 
more to be paid out to the students, certain level, would receive a Govern- 
rne principal attraction lies in the ntent "intrest-subsidv". while all stu- 


prospect of grant recipients being freed dents would be subject to severe 
of financial dependence upon their reductions in their basic grant if their 
pjujnts mcome.The present system of study results wore not satisfactory. A 


their parents' income yras below a These proposals were shelved follow- absolute decline of about 13 per cent in staff. The Federation of Oft? 

l” 8 j he defeat of Labour Prime Minis- the number of young people going Academics described the, report »» 

5J2IS ^ a Stu ’ |n that year and the direct from schools to universities in second-rate work, inadequate ojig 

SSwS i? k ■ * eCt t0 . i S , e , V u er - e kllofhts Cabinet, and the Committee Australia. The direct entry, to higher respec ts and which s mpbLlflM » 

.!^ e,r ^ a ? 1 10 their concerned met for the last time in 1978. education of school leavers declined government wh at it want«WD«- 

J 1 *?. .? H V« fa *? 0ry ’ A n Nor js it hkely that the Parliamentary from 18 per cent of the age group in The federation’s general secret] 


age group in The federation’s general secrets]. 
1988. Mr Ross Homes, said the conw 

represents a had rejected the expert advke tia 
of the trend Advanced Education Conned, 


5SSSE15S5 ffiSSgf 

for example* get no grant for the ¥ret Store amrt ft™ ^ la test reform proposal as laughable case for 28 years. The TEC maintains the development of award awn* 

two years -only aninterest-freeloan- SSLfu.e whSe 2S?n SfSSl and certainly not serious enough to that total expenditure on tertiary post-graduate level and nvthe Pu* 

£, aSajfa sft^ 

New structure Union angeredl Inquiry planned over I Calcutta 
favou^y° un g by summons disrupted Speech opposes Mrs. 

. fiV 13 from Benny Morris Gfllldhi ' 

The Soviet Union appears to be plan- i , from Craig Charney It would not have been inappropri- 


student. Students over 27 years of age, 
for example* get no grant for the first 
two years - only an interest-free loan - 
and in practice only about forty per 
cent of Dutch university students re- 


ffKKaK wAug 

warrant calling a committee meeting at education over the past six years has S^nFnon-award courses. The asa*- 


But whether he will be ofthe been more 


scholars 


m Craig Charney It would not. have been inappropri- 

ate for Dr Koomhof to have been 

JOHANNESBURG heckled, but he should not have been 
furious row has broken out at denied the opportunity to make his 
aunesburg's University of the Wit- point "as that vs a denial of the freedom 
ersrand following the disruption by we preach,” said Professor Tyson. 


University 
Du Plessis h 
university ini 
tept, which r 


Mr Adelman; the students’ leader, 
strongly disagreed. He put but a state- 
ment saying: “It Is specifically because 


from Benny Morris > _ . _. 

Tne Soviet .Union appears to be plan- ^ ,• from Craig Charney Itwouldnothavebeeninappropri- 

'ning to restructure Its higher education . JERUSALEM , ate for Dr Koomhof to have been 

system to allow scholars to obtain a A serious clash between Israel's Heb- . . . JOHANNESBURG heckled, but he should not have been 

doctorate while still in their twenties, row University And Its student union A 1 ™nous royr has broken out at denied the opportunity to make his 
At present rosdarch students work only developed last week after union chair- Johannesburg s University of the Wit- poinf'as that is a denialof the freedom 
for the degree of .‘Candidate*, which, man Visrael Katz refused a shannons watersrand following the disruption by we preach," said Professor Tyson, 
although equivalent to a PhD else- to appear at a pre-trail hearina before students of a specch there by Minister . . ,, , 

Where does not carry the title of doctor the university msciplluary board. Katz Het KoomhoL ^ ^ Adelman, die students leader, 

- nor the salary bonueS of 100 roubles threatened to shut down the university „ u ° lversit y ™ chancellor Dr D. J. strongly disagreed. He mit out a state- 
(£60) a month which goes with it. Only If the administration stood by its Plessis has announced an official m A n . 1 is specifically because 

after a further 10 or 20 years of decision to try him y universih- inquiry into the noisy pro- °f* belief nil freedom of speech that the 

resea^V dpw^the^Candidate’Submjl a , TheDeart/ Professor Lina Ben-Dor, w , b “S P. r ®vented Dr Koomhof, , r 1 ea ® tl ° n t0 .V r Loomhof occurred. It is 
doctoral thwrii which , if successfully had lodg^ a'CoSafol^gdim/3ie ^04 J^nj^t-'bf" ‘'co-operaHoW and unrea»nable to demand freedom of 

to 

S,u- ■"•"ton. Of South Africans." 


This system Isa survival of the 1930s, 
When Sovier science wa& undergoing 
rapid expansion add modernization to 
meet tbejnew demands of the , eco- 
nomy. At that t (me It was necessary for 
large numbers of youag scholars to gq 
out Into industrial research before 


opposes Mrs* 
Gandhi 

from A. S. Abraham ioMwV 

Tho Ma™uoverrmeotofW» 
gal state is demanding m t JgJJJ 

a-ASigs 


. Now, Irewbver, the two-fold dogree unuea * 
system has Jitjle lo cbfljihend it. Hot Prof^ 

Only does ft double, toe eXaimnatioQ, ^ a-bovfi 
flna supervision load , of senior wmfronj 
academics, it; can also tie dp (hb 
creativity of researchers for an average .Tne‘1 
of 15 years. For, once embarked oh a, universi 
topic which il ls hoped Will lead to a .extf5.no / 
doctor’s degree* few scholars will coming, 

■ readily abandon U for another fine pf forntop 

research. ! . stqbd cWifot 


r 


lelman ;has : been pa 
>y the inquiry, with 
led:' to- . co-opera to . 
soph, ,a 74-year:old 
ipp Tutu Were ask 


raana treeflom ot still]t ioh. During the Emerge^ 
hose policies have JSS of her effort^ to centralise 
matic depial of far ]* fl n j^ ra Gandhi amep^ 
democratic rights 

^and education to tho Concurrent Ust, 

.fricans. states the power to 

hen . Nelson Mandela, Walter tfonal affairs^ buj Wj 
i and Toivo Ja Toiveare allowed 

sttAs 

.b. re . wvr.i . f "i' B&iggjfe. 

been particularly rent eduction.; and IggJLspe 
iry, With which" he ardproVokihghcrceMntro^^ , 
-operate. "When and ou^tfo l hcjtat^SP^^ 
-yearrold' wdman, opposed^ fhe.poUci« 

Were assulted by to Gahdht I^inbritSthcfla^ 

ampiis last ygar, COricurrentpowemt^ 

al inquiry bv the. cia). government to hMi. ; 



e state, with her 
larger ambitions* ItbJ 
litigating trouble K ^ 

buIjO^ 


• ad^lhlatrition 

Oii theTorthcOmlhg. under-direct federajeojj^jj- m i 
ele^ion, ; - ;s ; . - Calcutta’s response 
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North American news— __ „ 

Businessmen predict free enterprise boom British firra 

from Clive Cookson WASH[NOTON SL't- JS. IKWJ 11 H , 1 ■ ..A- if ...show .he IkMto SpOnSOTS 


As if ti> show the ideologicul diver- u 

sily nf the A PEE, iWftjor Myers , 
lias handed oil the presidency of'lhc MPPrGG 
iissodation to Professor Frank Chew, 

usMicinie director of the Centre for . ... ,*. 

the Study of Privnic Enterprise at the by our north American editor 
University of Southern California. ...... .. 

The taller is directed by Professor ^ Bnloh company is the major 
Paul Laffer, the brightest young star sour . cc °f ^art-up funds for a new 
of lux-slashing supply-side economics, "utslcrs degree programme at the 
and— unlike most such ccnlres-it Massachusetts Institute of lech- 
sets out frankly to promote political n “logy. 

activism by nml on hehnlf of business. Pilkington Brothers, the Lancashire 


from Clive Cookson WASHIN0T0N MllS. 1 i . As ii n. showjhe •d»lo gfc ,l div W . 1 SpOOS 

One of the few causes for which uni- know are very liberal,” he said, 
verities are finding it relatively easy “There arc very few top-flight 
io raise money these days is free economists who have given much 
enterprise. Companies are delighted attention to the free market and how 
to finance a new professorship or it works." 

research institute with private enter- The movement gathered momen- 
prise in its title. lu ni slowly, until former Treasury 

V Members of the three-year-old ‘secretary William Simon gave it a 
Association of Private Enterprise boost about five years ago with a well 
Education (APEE) are so encouraged publicized speech. Mr Simon attacked 
by the hospitable economic and universities for constantly criticizing 
political climate that they decided at capitalism and asked whether the 
their annual meeting last month to set "largesse of the free enterprise 
up a permanent office with a full-time system” should continue to ‘‘finance 
executive director. At present about its own destruction.” He advised 
40 academic centres and chairs of corporations and businessmen to di- 
free enterprise are involved in ' the reel their educational gifts to institu- 
associalion, whose aims include lions friendly to business. 

Improved communications between The growth of free enterprise edu- 
educators and the business com- cation accelerated after Mr Simon's 

manky, and the advancement of speech. Now President Reagan's elec- , KPMW , , -- - 

teaching and research on the Ameri- tion and the new self-confidence of Mr William Slmom attacked unlvcr- Professor use lion says his centre founded it ii 
can economic system. American business promise further silks. was set up three years ago lo help century, was closely involved with 

One function of the new APEE gains. secondary schools in Texas comply MIT officials in planning the degree, 

office will be to put universities and Professor Uselton predicts that the insisted that it be the centre for cdu- with a new stale law mandating the according to programme manager 

colleges seeking to establish private trend of the 1980s will be for wealthy * cation and research in free enterprise, teaching on economics. (Altogether Jane Norse. “Sir Alastau Pilkington 

■- *- ■- — 1- — — • **• ■■ '••- - *- -■ 19 slatC5 have such legislation.) has been very enthusiastic about it 

Although he is expanding its research from the very beginning*' she sold. 


Constructive Capitalism, arc basically corporutc contribution, $150,000 
think tanks; some concentrate on (about £66,000), has come from the 
teaching undergraduates about private American firm of Gillette, 
enterprise; and other focus on corn- 


nmics education in schools, through Ibc British company, which is still 
teacher training. tad by members of the family that 

Professor Uselton says his centre founded it in the early nineteenth 


colleges seeking to establish private trend of the 1980s will be for wealthy * cation and research in free enterprise, teaching on economics. (Altogether Jnne Norse. Sir Alastau Pilkington 

enterprise institutes In touch with individuals and businesses to avoid “I personally think it’s a bud. mime 19 states have such legislation.) has been very enthusiastic about it 

corporations that want to fund them, giving universities “huge endowments and it would have been good to cal! it Although he is expanding ils research from the very beginning she said. 

Professor Gene Uselton, Director of over which they lose control, and something else," Professor Uselton activities mid making it mure nf a pilkuinton h m |, a d research links 
the Centre for Education and instead to give support for specific said. He agreed that the title made it think lank, the centre still devotes w j,|, f 0r sevC[U i years nnd the 
Research in Free Enterprise at Texas purposes on an annua! basis and sec cosier lo attract funds from corpora- must attention to conferences and company tins been n member of the 

and A and M University, says mem- if they like what's done with it" tions. Inscrvlce training for Texan school- university’s industrial lim'siHi group 

ben of the association expect to see a By no means all the academic unite The Association of Private Enter- tcnchers. This weekend, for example, s j ncc 107 6. 

boom in the establishment of these that belong to the association of pri- prise Education “tries as an organ iz a- It is holding the fourth annual t-rcc * . t . . 

chair and centres. vale enterprise education have “pri- ifon to avoid being labelled ulcologi- Enterprise Ediiciilion Leadership 5 sv»«nls or engineering ami 

__ . . . ■ . rt . 1 11 _ ? ■_ .... — . ' m ■< a L p n t ■ _t_ ~ t m'trtntiAmpnt uill PGiitliii't Ini 1 Clf ii« 


engineering and 


Uiail OHM VVIHiVOi * r' ...... f— - HUH III tuuiu Uklllk lUirvilVM iui.ii|t>p- B -11 - Aill L, Ii .L rt „ frt 

The idea is not new. A Few com- vate enterprise" or a similar phrase in cally," says Professor Chares Myers of Conference, nl which 25U teachers management will conuuu tne pro- 

ponies were donating money to pro- their titles. Professor Uselton wishes Vanderbilt University's Peabody will hour a keynoie speech from Pro- 8 n| nmie together— ■tneir tirst jtuni 

mole education and research in free his centre at Texas A and M had Centre for Economics and Social fessor Laffer. venture. It U an intensive 12-ntomn 


academe — particularly among econo- biased. sify them 

mists. But the wealthy businessmen who identifies 

Dr Uselton, a proFessor of finance, serve on the board of consultants minority. 


(associated with APEE) would clas- very bright students who speuk to 

sify themselves as conservatives" but clubs' and community groups “about S. e . ria * responsibilities on the technical 
identifies himself ns one of the libcrnl ihe free market, how capitalism works 5,dc of their orguniza lions. 


and why it works." 


The curriculum covers three broad 
ureas: core subjects in general man- 


Gene expert pays the penalty Agency cracks codebreakers I methods; management of scientific 

r T v MT •/ O v 11,1,1 tcchniral nr nen mimes nnd oroau- 


Tha National Institutes of Health are been permitted this year. 


. . 0 . .. . ... . . , , . , . . mid technical programmes nnd orgau- 

Risking the disapproval of some fel- than with any other federal prant; this izations; and a research thesis. "While 
low researchers, two electrical engi- is a very important point, he said. p ragrainmes al other universities do 
neeni from Stanford have become Ine "The people L was working with at combine enginccrinc, and manage- 
first university scientists in accept a NSA seem lo be very understanding menl stul iie Si ui C MJT programme is 
grant from Ihe top secret National of what a university environment is !he firsl l0 f uCU5 l|pon managing 
Security Agency (NSA) for an in- like”. technological Innovation itself, with 


Id ■ contravention of the federal the mistake to contamination of his grant from the top secret National 01 wnat a university environment n t h e first to focus upon managing 

guidelines *' on recombinant DNA cultures by the Semliki Forest Security Agency (NSA) for an in- like . technological Innovation itself, with 

research. An institutes', investigation virus — either by a saboteur or by vestigation related to the controversial The question of prepublication emphasis upon realizing new and 
found that Dr Kennedy, who resigned accidental damage as his materials ftald of cryptography. review came up. Dr Heilman auueu. improved products and manufacturing 

from the university in the autumn, were being shipped to California from Professor Martin Hellmnn, who was "I gather there was some negotiation processes", said management profes- 

feiied to follow responsible scientific his previous institution, the University awarded the $94,000 grant with his withm the agency. The current word- ^ Ej WHr£ j Roberts, who will direef 


‘‘The question of prepublication emphasis upon realizing new and 
review came up. Dr Heilman added, improved products and manufacturing 
"I gather there was some negotiation nrnfMwt". cnid mnniwemt'iu nrnfes- 


Ihe new programme. 

Enrolment will- be limited to' ten 
during the first and second years, 


Jiiare— reducing his 
ring an award — and 
pant for DNA res 
subject to special 
spokesman for the 


igriiy xeje 
ider which - 


“ nDW " pm " my wo'nie'iv'by generic engiOMring. 'lt wu «bSW Mr. op. »d, b ih^ri™ Counfil oh Ed.^loo ^ "“ccei^tTd ^ 

.The committee did not : form a the first reported treatment of jM j^nravostFranCisLowsaid the 8 rammc , which two academic 
judjment on whether Dr Kennedy humans by gene splicing. mLwSnSf ACErSimendm?^ to y^rs normaUyrequired for a masters 

irately or accidentally performed Although the work was done> man mtiorn. ‘ ^ JJSS- w^^pose wrioiw de B re « ■« r ® ,, * d me ralendar 

gertetic engineering expenraehts With hospitals in Italy and Israel, UCLA Although academics an !\ for year- Nevertheless the programme 

jjre SemliluForeStvinjs, which were officials felt Dr Dine should fire! have P^^lfSreh^ HeETfeeh’ ^ cover .*f costs unfil it a 

fohnfcd at the time. Thd federal rules got approval from the university*? mi ^hdr meudi. SSJSJwtoSSn coSes bf °P eratal 8 Hl Ml S12C 

have since been relaxed and. iron!- committee on the use of human sub-’ comfortable with the conditions of lus the NSA pre^bl^tton^Mpies ot — W h| c li is .why Pilkington’ j and GU- 

^Kennedy’s wtrk wSuidhave ™ grant. “There are no more stnngs cryptographic research papers. letteT finandalsupportVneeded. ... 


reportedly 


r ^ogra^era vTOudsub^toeir ^ lui|ion fcc fQ - ^ : firet year| 

K Sci° r 'JSSSS^SSr 5 carting in June, is 14.400 (nnd stu- 

S^ al tl er mAn^S U hv C fhi dents must allow at least another 
l bv 55,000 for living expenses). The price 
rounds so higl Vb Morse aid, 
^American Coundl on Education because jt is an accelerated pro- 


grant. “There are no more strings cryptographic research papers. 


Schoolboys unravel college exainineTs’ blunders 


! offending question. 9 (the square of 3). Bui the New 
first PSAT. for which York student^ spotted that a Second 


pbiLT 1 r^pmuiBUons sei .oy mo cuu- 
31? na .! s tasting service. Both h errors 

Went j - ' e _ 


ill v mat ne was in ran curicoi, wiu — ■ — 7.. r - - — - — - ------- 

awen soon convinced ETS, : ETS- disclosed the questions and row, containing # 4 (the senate of 
The problem involves geometry and ■ answeis, in response to criticism of its niiniis2) and 1 8 (the cub* of 2), was 
Suit to describe' without the .alleged secretivencss A spokesman «bo right. Apparently ihe resting offi 
flEram“ in the test paper. Two for the servica agreed thnt the dis- ■ dais Had forgotten about negative 
4mids are placed together and the dbsure polfcy brought its ertor to numbers. , • 

lestlon' Is how many faces arc light but estimated^ that sgch mistakes About a quarter or the H7.0b0 New 

. .. CTO nn ifrnr* thlln iwrhinc h»lrn .. i. . 1 ' ./ •. .l. oa»»» 


Q il usist s ,°^ri3cytleci m T P t „J n a service had ip upgrade and where the college board provides 

SAT papers, and Ju nnn other' SAT candidates with qliealfiws and 


numbers. ' , - 

About a quprfor or the S7,000 Ncw 
Yorkers who took the SAT hi 
October will now have their scores 
raised; The error will not nffect cun- 
didates in other stuies; they were 
given a different version of the tost, 
which was not made public. 
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. where the law requires <esi disclosure Spokcsmeii for the cpllege lx>^ra ; : 
and where the college board provides and ETA said they would revise there 
SAT candidates with questions and. procedures to a result of .thir errow 
answers— diswvered ihai.K mulriplc- but ihcre no indication wheliwr 
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lette's financial support ikas needed, _ ... 

MIT president Paul Gray called the 
programme an- effort to serve the 
increasing needs of US industry for 
technological leadership, and Ms 
Morse said not more than 30 per cent 
of its students were expected (0 come 
from abroad. 

One foreigner has already been 
admitted for the Inaugural year. He 
was Selected by Pilkington, after a 
company-wide competition. MIT offi- 
cials hope the British company will 
nominate semitone for the pro- 

3 ram me every year- Pilkington cimtii- 
ates will a have to go through the 
same admissions procedure os uthci 
applicants, but, ns Ms Rose said, it 
■ would be "highly embarrassing" if 
one were rejected. 
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Dr Ingram is ready to defend his Institution against the recession 

A champion of conciliation 


Not long ago the second generation of 
vice chancellors talcing over the new 
universities could look forward to 
comfortable futures. With the traumas 
of birth and infancy behind them, the 
universities which sprang up in the 
Robbins years appeared to stand on 
the threshold of a period of consolida- 
tion and gentle expansion. 

In recent years, and especially since 
the Isst expenditure White Paper, all 
that has changed. Even the most san- 
guine of vice chancellors are now 
settlingdowntoafutureof hard battling 
to defend their existing gains and ward 
off a University Grants Committee 
determined to restructure the system 
for leaner times. 

1 . In Dr David Ingram, who became its 
vice chancellor six months ago. the 
University of Kent is lucky to have 
acquired a vice chancellor who has 
already had to prove his mettle as a 
skillful and effective political inflghter, 

pi Ingram arrived at Kent ira- 
mediately after clinching a deal to 
acquire tfxe Marjohnsite in London for 
‘ Chelsea College. Its acquisition was 
regarded as essential for thesurvival of 
the college; and as its principal Dr 
Ingram had to defeat powerful com- 
1 petition ifrom business Interests. 

His victory there gained him a 
reputation as a dogged champion of his 


Dr David Ingram has 
proved his skill as a political 
infighter, a useful qualifica- 
tion for his new job as vice 


county’s adult education centres, and 
collaborate with the neighbouring local 
colleges, Christ Church and 
Nonington. 

Most of Dr Ingram’s academic 


chancellor, a conciliator rather thnti a 
visionary. 

■ In this Dr Ingram’s manner- arid 
aspirations ; turn ,-yet-y different from 
those or hjte predecessor, DrGooffrfiy: 
Tempteman, who: had an almost reh- 
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.sdence and biological science faculties HLKJffr 


CombinecTcoursea in the' tiiamedlW'SSlS*^' others to follow 
.field ,>uAfcri is berttrttirfgfe ' 

.popular' ■ , :{ . v. , Many peopli belfevq that that kind 

more .central ' place; 1 ftThe lift of tjid . 1 


many'or the traditions of Oxbridge, 
including afully fledged collegiate 
structure, to* 1 the raw hilltop campus 
overlooking GfmterbilryMio hoped to 
, plftrry them to the -interdisciplinary. 
elan of a new University. . 


'Many peopiti believq that that kind 
of excitement has passed out of higher 


stagnation. He Is very frank abqat the 
difficulties —i Kent's expansion was ; 
halted prematurely le aving , ftn incom- 
plete range of iqionce faculties. - but (1 
. believes that the universitv will be nbjle 
to erierglzis. and renew (tself without ' 
massive growth. : ; '! 


cOuntywithm 
rambeliisyfes 
jpecfrl i/elspc 
potential den 
dents- living j 
belt' ahd the 
trying to csj 
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depend more had 
fitter .trained , and 

■fltifld .more than 


thetimes higher education sup plement m,i 

John O’Leary spares a thought for the 
colleges left out of the national body 


nun -uu mb new iuq as vice — w * — . "‘s*— ■■ - —-Ms....*, 
chancellor of Kent. lOTHriS£6^^ 

DAVID has been talking to research at the university. He says he 
him. hflS been .impressed by the quality of 

research in the humanities, English, 
law, electronics and space research. 

“Our problems arise from the fact R jj? 1 }? **!? fact ! l h ® f l j! ,e Science 

that we have been caught in the middle ■?®p ea 4 r 5 h Cou na # l “warded Kent one of 
of a planned expansion which hBs not J 5 , ■ ur B^nts under a new scheme 
been completed. For instance, we do H se v ?i or , , acad ® mics f ? r , re ‘ 

not have any geology or earth sciences £i has l s ° [* c * ived . * 

which could nave complemented the 2P ecl , B rant from the University 
other faculties. Grants Committee to set up a commer- 

cial company to. aid collaboration be- 
M We now have to take what we have l "! e ® n industry and the university’s 
and alter slightly the structure of the 8c,ertce research, 
total academic spectrum so that our- n . - ■ _ . . . 

courses hi in more coherently. We can M .. r ,~ n /} ram read physics at 
probably do this by realizing the need . w , .u 86 ’ S, xord i and *" ter work- 
for much more coordination across the 11,8 « Clarendon Laboratory 

faculties,” he says. ■ .. moved to Southampton to spend the 

i . I“50s settuig up a unit oh microwave 
. The sort of thing Dr Ingram has in spectroscopy. He cannot help corn- 
mind Is to bring together faculties municiting tremendous enthusiasm for 
which have very, loose relationships. resea reh and its ethos, 
and help them collaborate in producing “At 'Oxford we were tnkino ih* 


Why being 
small is 
not so 
beautiful 

There may be those who fear the heat 
of a national body kitchen, but spare a 
thought for those left out in the cold. 
While the polytechnics and the local 
authorities debate the consequences 
of central control, a number of colleges 
left to contemplate life in the rump of 
public sector higher education. 

They are those of the colleges of 
higher education which do not meet 
the criteria laid down in the proposals 
for a national body proposed by the 
Department of Education and Science. 
Having no initial teacher training and 
Jess than 70 per cent of advanced work 
overall, the colleges are left in limbo 
with no idea what the future holds. 

Altogether, the DES lists 285 institu- 
tions with some poolable work which ‘ 
would remain under local authority 
control, though the leaked document 
gives no hint of detailed binding 
arrangements for their advanced 
courses. However. 205 of these have 
less than 10 per cent higher education 
and a further 53 less than 30 per cent, 
so most could be presumed to prefer to 
remain outside any new body because 
of their emphasis on non-advanced 
work. ‘ 

It is those 27 remaining colleges and 
institutes which now feel themselves 
under the greatest pressure. They have 
more than 10,000 students on adv- 
anced courses and many have their 
roots firmly in higher education, hav- 
ing settled for a relatively low propor- 
tion of advanced work as a deliberate 
policy. 

Some, indeed have considerably” - 
greater numbers of higher education 
students than the smaller colleges' 
proposed for inclusion under Hie 
national body by virtue of their teacher 
-education courses. At the extremes, 
Charlotte Mason College of Educa- 
tion, at Ambleside, would qualify with 
only 300 students, whereas Cam- 
bridgeshire College of Arts and Tech- 
nology, with 650 lull time students on 
advanced courses, would not. 

Many of the principals in the border- 
line colleges are resentful at the inflexi- 
ble critenaproposed for adoption by- 
the DES. They ask why no credit is 
given for volume of higher level work, 
no consideration made or regional 
provision or for relevance to the local 
or national needs of industry, and fear 
for the survival of the “seamless robe”, 
of education which, they have tr\ed to 
promote. 

- Cambridgeshire, is perhaps the clas- 
sic example and must be a candidate 
for the. one place -reserved in the 


“I like to think that the ream™ 
argument will have to be recoanS 
the DES," says Mr HeSM 
rouble is that the larger Institute? 
tend to be where industry was £ 
than where it is going to be in T 
future. Cambridgeshire is one oft 
fastest growing areas of the count? 
with the expansion of StanstedX: 
port likely to accent the position ei« 
more, yet this is ignored." 

Mr Helmore's complaints an 
echoed by Dr Kenneth Swinhoe, pi* 
cipal of Slouch College of 
Education, which has also tried i 
adapt to the needs of microelectronic 
and other modern iiadiuiries. 
Although the college has only 52 w 
cent advanced work, DrSwinhoejm 
its vocational orientation and emphasis 
on higher technician training! ^pre- 
cisely what ministers have advocated 
for public sector institutions. 

“We are trying to keep our fads 
until we get some clear Idea dsfaiis 
being proposed,’’ he said. “'It «mld 
well be that the best future would be 
outside the ‘magic circle', since hdihh 
supportive local authorities ralA 
make a better job of it, but I am not 
convinced. 

“Our authority has come to under- 
stand our role in recent years andtui 
been supportive, but it would be a btg 
strain on them. As the proposal stands, 
it puts in great jeopardy the kind of 
thing we are doing, which seems tons 
entirely in line with what this govern- 
ment or any alternative would be 
propounding." 



At nearby Buckinghamshire GJ 
lege, however,' staff are not sosureiW 
they want to leave the bosom o » 
supportive local authority even u 
criteria allowed them into a WM* 
t>ody. Although the college has only 5U 
per cent AFE, it has several d 0 *®* 
courses, notably in timber techno»£ 
and furniture production, and tlwre 
exchange schemes with a numKt« 
continental Institutions. . 

Like his colleagues, P™WJ. 
Mr Desmond Everett, would noljw 
to alter the balance of courses a« 
critical of the criteria suggested byw 
DES. On balance, however, be 
rather take his chance outside any F 1 

Mr Everett is hopeful thatthej^ 
be a . substantial rethink j 
DES plan Is enacted, partly, 


chosen itutf* 


. uu 

circles. Bepau.se of a mixture of histor- 
ical accident and a genuine commit- 
ment to the notion of the ‘‘seqmless 
robe” ; it offers an uniisiially wide range 
of courses, froin A levels, to degrees,' 
with the result that advanced courses 
account for only some 40 per cent of 
total work. - , 

•iThe principal, Mr Roy Helmore; a 
member , of . the. Manpower. Services 


in Buckinghamsnire : and serwjj 
major industries nationally! Jr rj 
“but we have thriven 
shriven and, provided the;e afegg 
guards', I would bo happy 
with, our authority," :i.-- 


i I: 
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Robin McKie talks to the second subject in a series on people who have popularised science 

Desmond Morris - the bare facts 


To those 1 who score the academic 
turned media star, Desmond Morris 
has the perfect reply - a massive 
Oxford villa with heated swimming 
pool, games room, studios and a 
^ 000 -volume library. . 

Cynics may regard these trinkets as 
the veritable wages of sin. Morris, 
famed for his books the Naked Ape and 
The Human Zoo and his TV appear- 
ances, merely sees them as expensive 
toys to be dropped the moment a new 
project enters sight - such as one vague 
San to buy an Indian Ocean island 
where he could study "eveiy blade of 
mss and insect", using his observa- 
tions to write tne ultimate mtcro- 
ecokjgical text-book. One suspects he 
woula still turn the results into a best 

*Inmany ways the solitude of a desert 
island would be a fitting home for a 
scientist who grew up from being “an 
only child, introverted and shy and 
who spent much of his time roaming 
the Wiltshire countryside “just watch- 
ing - a stream, a forest, an animal, 
anything". The result was a person 
“intensely visual and responsive to 
patterns and shapes”. 

This in (urn pointed the young 
Morris in two different directions. 
Firstly, to n lucrative career as a 
zoologist and science populoriser and 
secondly to a passionate interest in the 
arts. 

This has produced many oscillations 
in Morris’s career, such as in 1966 when 
he moved from Curator of Mammals at 
London Zoo to the directorship of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts. He 
has also sold several of his own surreal- 
ut^gjuntings. some for. more than 

However, several crucial and deci- 
sive turning points had to be reached 
akmg this road. The first was the 
discovery of the ancient brass micro- 
scope of his great grandfather William 
Morris who seems to have shared many 
mumon features with his great- 
grindson - book hoarding, natural 
tustoiy and writing. (Willlma Morris 
fou/ided the Swindon' Advertiser,- the 
6nt penny paper in Britain.) 

Thu ancestral Instrument revealed a 
whole new world to Morris and with 
further encouragement from his board- 
ing-school biology teacher, approp- 
riately nicknamea Buttercup, he laun- 
ched himself into zoology through a 
series of intensive nature studies and 
field trips. ■ 

Later adolescence brought on ex- 
troversion and rebellion and as one 
odd consequence, Morris turned to 
modem European art - whlph most 
people at . that time thought quite 
lunatic. Morris began painting and 
Jeter, while serving his National Ser- 
vice m the post-wa^ forties, ldclured in 
fire Bits at Army, college- . 


3 


At the same lime he produced his first patterns - such as research, sport or 
hook, “The Biology of Art", which if business. A favourite illustration, and 
nothing else seems un appropriate title typical of Morris's literal interpretation 
for an artistic zoologist. ol his evidence, is the businessman’s 

" As part of my rescurch T tried to sec reference to "making a killing in the 
if I could persuade an ape to make city" which he believes harks oack to 
patterns and understand shapes. I our primitive hunting days. 


3..J* 
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Desmond Morris wanted to “stir things up" when he wrote The Naked Ape. His 
book stirred up considerable controversy in the scientific world, but was also a 
best seller. 

But when he left for university, abandoned art and painting. “I knew 
Morris- rather significantly - returned had to get a first to get to Oxford t 
to zoology “because I didn't want to work with Tinbergen. I had to pack i 
starve to death”. Yet he was anything three years of study into one jear. i 
but a conscientious student, preferring nearly killed me but I did it. 
to paint and make surrealist films. “As . This was followed by a tbree-yec 
a zoology student 1 couldn't really see doctoral research programme with th 
where I was going. I loved watching Dutch-bom ethologist, with a furtbi 
animals but dissection of bodies I three years of post-doctoral studies. 1 
found unpleasant.” that time. Morris published a total i 


if I could persuade an ape to make 
patterns and understand shapes. I 
round I did not have to persuade them 
at all. Given the materials they would 
happily demonstrate their ability to 
make patterns. In other words, apes 
have a germ of an aesthetic sense." 

After he was appointed cmator of 
mammals nt London Zoo. Morris 
completed a lengthy BBC scries on 
animals which was aimed at adult 
audiences before turning his attention 
on the human animal. “I wanted to 
write a book about humans as if they 
were a new species coming into the zoo 
for the first time”. 

The result was The Naked Ape, a 
now legendary best seller of 8 million 
copies around the world, best known 
for its exposition of man's biological 
urges, particularly those of a sexual 
nature. A rather startled Britain was 
amazed to learn that the sexual organ 
of the male human was the biggest of 
nil primates - so much for the famed 
gorilla. 

“I was delibcrutly being provoca- 
tive", Morris admitted. “I wanted to 
stir people up. At thnt time there was 
so muen talk about man's extreme 
cultural variability - which seemed so 
obvious you would have to be an idiot 
to think you were saying something 
new there. However, there arc some 
academics who still think that is a 
major discovery." 

Instead Morris argued thnt human 


Morris was at the point of withdraw- 
i 2 from zoolbjey when he attended a 


ing from zoolbgy when he attended a 
lecture by the Nobel prize winning 
Professor of Animal Behaviour, Niko 


Instead Morris argued thnt human 
abandoned art and painting. “I knew I cultural variations were superficial and 
had to get a first to get to Oxford to beneath them lay a common set of 
work with Tinbergen. I had to pack in biological suggestions which controlled 
three years of study into one year. It our behaviour. “Concentrating on dif- 
nearly killed me but I did it. . ferences Is mistaken, muddlcheaded 
. This was followed by a tbree-year and dangerous because it implies that 
doctoral research programme with the humans can adapt freely to any dr- 
Dutch-bom ethologist, with a further cumstances with allmost ‘equal suc- 
three years of post-doctoral studies. In cess”. 

that time. Morris published a total of As a result of his commitment to 
22 scientific papers oa animal be- biological explanations of behaviour, 
haviour before the limit of his attention Moms found himself lumped together 


rize winning took effect and “virtually overnight", with writers such as Ardrey and scien 
he left Oxford iq 1956 to become head 


Tinbergen. "At the end of that one of the newly-formed London Zoo . L 

hour, my entire life was totally trans- Granada TV film unit. lion which claims that man developed a This ml! cover those facets of numa 

formed. 1 suddenly realized there was a This constant jumping of interests complex brain from handling weapons behaviour - architecture, sport, rel 
discipline within zoology where I could and work iva problem, Morris admits, and that murder still lurks within our gion, and technology - that we hav 
once again become a watcher. •’ “I am not a sucker and I regret that. It genes, extended far beyond our origin 

“I realized that it was possible to - isaweaknessofcbaracterbutiflsalsoa It Is a total misrepresentation Morris At present, Morris is content l 

carry out controlled observations strength because I can come at a stressed. “I believe ^ man evolved as remain a research fellow at Wolfsc 
where I didn’t have to experiment on subject from unusual angles which hunters of animals, not killers of men. CoJIege, Oxford, although quite wil 
animals but by watching them for heljM fa make it come alive when I am Man could not have possibly survived If frig To drop all the accutrements of 
specific periods of time and counting writing about it." we had not modified our primate lavish lifestyle for whal ever prdje 

particular behaviour patterns that were At tne zoo he did some film work on aggression with a new element of next takes his fancy — be it a series i 
repeated in that time, but could make animal behaviour but was quickly lured increased cooperation needed to be new paintings, more academic . n 
controlled and quantifiable expert- Into television as presenter of Granu- effective as pack hunters." Because we search or a best selling science po 
ments.” da’s successful Zoo Time programme are great symbolising animals, we can boiler. Al that is certain is that he wi 

In the hit-and-run manner which whichrab for almost ten years and had turn these genetic suggestions for hunt- never find himself short of work c 
typifies his life even today, Morris an audience of two million every Week, ing Into more appropriate behaviour without a project at hand. 


tlsts such as Dart, who put forward the 
“brutal man" theory or human evolu- 


- formed. I suddenly realized there was a 


our primitive hunting days. 

Murder, assault and war arc not the 
result of brutal instincts. Morris main- 
tains, but ore a consequence of over- 
crowded and unnatural conditions in 
cities - a belief instilled from his zoo 
experiences and which he outlined in 
greater detail in his The Human Zoo 
which appeared in 1969, two years 
after The Naked Ape. This was written 
in the comfort of his new Malta home - 
a move made possible by the money 
nnd success brought by his previous 
best seller and not, he quite deter- 
minedly stated, because or a desire to 
avoid taxes. 

“1 had just oved to the directorship 
of the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
where 1 wanted to study the ex- 
perimental arts and look at human 
aesthetic curiosity, when the success of 
The Naked Ape exploded. My health 
had suffered from overwork, so 1 look 
two years off to think, rend, paint and 
write - in thut order.” 

It wus there that he began research 
on his encyclopaedia of human ges- 
tures -u project that in the end resulted 
in two separate books, firstly the 
relatively uciidomic Gestures find then 
Afomt'arrhiflg, his supcrglossy best- 
seller - it sold more than 1 million - 
which attempts to catalogue the com- 
plete range of human gestures and 
signs and trace their biological roots. 

One chapter of the book, on sport, 
has now been turned into a full tex- 
tbook which will soon be unleashed on 
a no doubt receptive public. The Soccer 
Tribe, a perfect subject for Morris, 
covers the complex rituals and super- 
stitions of football from the pitch to (he 
terraces to the boardroom. The latter 
should prove particularly interesting 
given that he is also a director of 
Oxford United football dub. 

The hook will appear in October and 
will be quickly followed by another, a 
write-up of The Human Race, Morris's 
six-part television series on the human 
success story to be screened next year. 

! This will cover those facets of human 
i behaviour - architecture, sport, reli- 
■ gion, and technology - that we have 
extended far beyond our origins 

> At present, Morris is content to 

> remain a research fellow at Wolfsbo 
r College, Oxford, although quite will- 
( frig id drop all the accutrements of a 
; lavish lifestyle for what ever project 

next takes lus fancy — be it a series of 
new paintings, more academic . re- 
search or a best selling science pot- 
boiler. Al that is certain is that he will 
never find himself short of work or 
without a project at hand. 


or those accounts are cast in terms 


nwh, uV the Giencree vciiuc ,ui 

Kccondliatfon and the Corryraeela 
.^rorounity, Invited several academics! 
™ Britain, a* yydll as froin both parts 
^Ireland, .’to' speak Oft 'Models of 
!. 'Co-operation’.' • . 

' iti • particularity of the politics of 
■ thj north was recognized in the title of 
Jir conference, which referred to 
■ rtwthern hefend, the Repuljc of Ire- 
.W ehd..Oreat Britain’. ‘Ulster Was 
. • ! JEJ ■ “ e ally. separate^,;, though not 
•’fiSSM 1 *" test of the united 
Hjgomlg the titular Interposition of 

. “hdlence was ; a! mixture of 

guanos apd academics, and on the 
riqe there was enoiigh width to 
>n»ure that;tK) single ^interpretation, 
pyen that perhaps implied In tne 

g SJSjK* title, W6uld ; be accepted, 
j Speakers . ptdpose either 
•'■•'SumS ^ dr simple solutions. 


n » 

So there was no pdtoMn throwing up 

one'shands and throwingin one’s towel 

at the very idea of bringing a peaceful 
settlement • tp the province. Bu 
second, all the particular political 
schemes proposed^ - federalism; dc-i 
Volution, power sharing, direct rule, 
integration with the rest of the United 
Kingdom, or independence proved 
when examined to be 1 difficult if not 

impossible to apolv because oLthc 

particularity of, Northern. Ireland/* 
hlhuin nn economist from 


f income laX, VAT. or some equally 
; onerous change. The economic cost far 
outran the political benefits for the 
.'rfoiitlu ' ■ '• 

1 •' Papl Arthur, of the Northern Ireland 
! Polytechnic, gave a sympathetic but . 
pessimistic account of the possibilities 
of an independent Northern. Ireland. 

! This proposal, floated at various time 
: by boihtbe provisionals ond the UDA 


nature’ of the ’collision o .men n w 
Which made any settlement difficult to 
imagine. Another boonomlst, John 
r* i «■—. ’TvitiiiV rYinpon ■ Dublin. 


MtiuiiAj'j jilt Hi Hi 


tbo Repubifc’ and nh 
Northern Ireland wlilch made both 
Ksible .without a massive British 
iro&on.: NeUQWi^ptjransfart 
from Britain to NOtthert Jrefend 
around X956m a year, Wilh0ut.Hu? 
there would be a d tbp |n 


itual wing of tnc UDA , as bcrmira 
: Crfck put )(. I is disadvantages were 
1 that , proposed as a means of ovorCom- 
'! ing commiinal ; division, it wax not 
' practical without communal uhity. On 
; the other hand it was at the very least a 
hopeful indication of political imagina- 
tion , and of the possibilities of greater 
northern self-respect. ; 

Maurice: Vile from Kent, speaking 
qn federal solutions, spent some tlpte 
explaining why he behoved they 
. wouldn't work, particularly jf they 
meant p twq unit federation 1 of The 
..present; Republic and 'the present 

•i'i-X ' 1 • 

* v ■ . ■ I » 


mony when their political boundaries 
fragmented the boundaries between 
communities rather than sustained 
them. A possible, eventual settlement 
might tie itr finding a place for both the 
Republic and Northern Ireland within 
a future European federation, where 


might' be 


Hate for Northern 


they could 1 associate in a l&rgcr 
arrangement which appeared threaten- 
ing to neither. Whatever, settlement 
might' be appropriate for Northern 
Ireland, H would clearly have , to in- 
volve some externally guaranteed civil 
rights. Possibly the most hopeful, but 
in some ways also The most ambitious 
came from BerrtBrd Crick of 

Most of the prevailing conceptions 
about sovereignly ami territory and the 
precise nature and outline or slates, 
particularly . of the United Kingdom, 
were. Crick suggested, unreal.' There 
wo* far more imprecision find therefore 
flexibility in the present arrangements 
than was generally : .supposed,' and 
hence there whs room for a ~de facto 
federalism” such that, In the forewnhle 

. 'V i.< '.Vi.* 1 .- .-i r.i'ifT 


was mare fury among the dine re than 
could ever be explained by the Califor- 
nian wine and Ulster pork of the Great 
Hall at Queen's. 

. TTie conference did not provide a 
settlement far Ireland. Nor . did it 
reconcile competing political views. 
But as Crick pointed out, reconcilia- 
tion was hardly the point when religion 
was involved. A recognition of differ- 
ences could lead to toleration, but no 
one should hope that it would lead to 
the dissolution of separata identities. 
Even so, the -separate identities of 
politicians apd. academics were a little 
elided by the end of the four days: A 
lot of academic detachment, in discus- 
sion. proved tu be the good manners of 

E oiitical commitment. On /the other 
and the beliefs of the practitioners 
were placed in a futum where the 
recognition and. acceptance' of differ- 


ence meant that something beyomf 
either indifference or fruslratiou 
seemed, possible. ' 


re nee or fruslraiiop 

Rodney Barker 
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hard on the .students who would now 
have (oleum the same things in half the 
time. 

One important reason for the lack of 
change is the complete lack of unanimi- 
ty a Bout what change is required. 
Although few defenders con he found 
for old curricula no new ones can be 
ngreed upon and each revision of a 
curriculum simply stirs the old pud- 
ding. Medical education represents a 
compromise in which there has been tin 
uneasv resolution of the competing 


claims of the profession . the public, the 
Students nnd the more than 20 pro- 
fessorial departments of which a mod- 
ern medical school' is composed. 
However, the most important con- 
straint on change has been (lie inck of 
any agreed formulation of the. rote of 
the doctor. 

Such agreement as there is about the 
role of the doctor remnins rooted 
firmly in the past, and is. moreover, 
derived from an assessment of the 
doctor's traditional function which be- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT SA.H 


Alwyn Smith looks at medical education in the first 
of a series of radical critiques of professional training 

Doctor in need of a cure 


Although it"is difficult to find anyone 
who is satisfied with the present state of 
medical education there is general 
agreement about its broad aims. Urey 
.arc to ensure that medical students 
' acquire the knowledge, skills and per- 
sonal attitudes required by doctors for 
the sucessful performance of their 
professional role. The problem is not 
with the aims but with (he translation 
of these uims into more specific objec- 
tives and into a curriculum that facili- 
tates the pursuit of these objectives. 

The new curricula that have 
emerged in the last two decades repre- 
sent little more than a rc-shuffle ol the 
old time-tables and a greater cramming 
of the students' day with intensive 
tuition. Little has been cut out of the 
old curriculn even where the time 
devoted to older subjects has been 
reduced. An nnntoniy professor whose 
course was reduced from bill) hours to 


Extreme exponents of this point of 
view have claimed that modern medic- 
al care is simply the means by which the 
pharmaceutical industry in particular 
and industrinl capitalism in general 
turns ill-health into profit. Doctors are 
thus seen as. agents in a conspiracy to 
exploit ill-hcattii. An even more radic- 
al criticism argues that medical care is n 
means whereby dominant forces in 
society exert social control - not only 
over the deviant minority of the sick 
but eventually hy increasing medien- 
lizntion of ordinary life - over every- 
one. The case against incdicalizalion 
has been strengthened by an emerging 
feminist critique of the role of medicine 
in the regulation of (he female life cycle 
and by general apprehension about (he 
increased tendency of the medical 
establishment to advocate pre- 
symptonuilic screening procedures Tor 
the curlier detection of chronic dis- 


" abnormality” us suitable cases for 
treatment. 

But the most cogent criticisms derive 
from less radically inspired analyses of 
the causes of the decline in mortality 
and assessments of the present and 
future nature of (lie medical task. 
Central to these studies has been the 
work of Thomns McKeown, whose 
book The Role of Medicine (The 
Nuffield Provinciul Hospitals Trust, 
1976) summarizes not only his intcr- 

E rotation of the changes in health that 
avc occurred during the past two 
centuries but also his assessment of the 
implications of these changes for the 
nature of the medical task. 

The changes in the patterns of health 
and sickness over the last century or so 
can be briefly summerized. There has 
been a marked reduction in the Inci- 
dence of the more lethal infectious 


modem therapeutic revolution which 
can be said to have begun just over SO 
years ago with tile introduction of 
insulin treatment for diabetes, has 
yielded the sulphonamides, the anti-, 
biotics, the synthetic hormones and a 
range of drugs cnpable of influencing 
cardiovascular function. These all de- 
monstrably useful in individual, cases. 
It Is nevertheless true that ail ‘but a 
small part of the decline in mortality 
from infections took place before 
either sulphonamides and antibiotics 
were introduced, that the hazards of 
synthetic hormones are now beginning 
to be recognized and that total age- 
standardized morbidity and mortality 
from cardiovascular disease has not 
materially changed in magnitude for 
several decades. 

Diagnostic techniques have under- 
gone developments comparable with 
those In therapeutics. In spite of this, 


might lie thought to be likely to benefit 
from earlier or more precise diagnosis 
do not seem to have been reduced in 
severity. Survival for most of the 
common forms of cancer has changed 
very little, if at all: there is no evidence 
that survival after a coronary thrombo- 
sis or a stroke has been improved and 
arthritis continues to represent a major 
source of disability ana handicap. 

What emerges quite clearly from any 
careful analysis ot trends in health and 
in medical practice is the relative lack 
of any connexion between them. The 
health of people in industrialized coun- 
tries has improved mainly in respect of 
the declining importance of infectious 
disease and this is due largely to 
socio-economic changes which have 
improved the physical and social en- 
vironment in respect of infection. 
Nevertheless, the changes have also 


taken by patients seeking advice or 
help in relation to problems they have 
experienced but is occasionally offered 
at the initiative of doctors who recog- 
nise or fore-see the problems of their 
patients. The specific nature of the 
advice or assistance that distinguishes 
it as medical is determined partly by 
the characteristics assigned by society 
to the role of medicine and partly by 
the profession's capacity to respond to 
the problems with which individuals 
confront it. What is important is that in 
the context of chronic progressively 
disabling diseases the acceptance of the 
doctor's help or advice is much less 
readily to be assumed and the effective 
management of such illness rests much 
more with the patient and the family 
than was the case when the typical 
consultation related to an acutely thre- 
atening emergency. 

A more important and more neg- 


medicine as an institution to the society 
in which it is located. Doctors have 


traditionally claimed to be apart from helpers. 


registration period of supervised in. 
service experience as a house office 
Clinical work is broadly divided jot 
medicine, surgery and obstetrics rat 
variable elements of psychiauy 
paediatrics, general practice and com- 
munity medicine - although the latter 
two subjects receive no more dug 
token atention in most curricula 
Emphasis in clinical work is overwhel- 
mingly on diagnosis since it is widely 
believed that it is diagnosis that u 
difficult and important while treatment 
is either obvious, ineffective, or essen- 
tially the province of some other 
profession - usually of an uitiilan 
character. In practice, mosi medical 
treatment is restricted to the prescrip- 
tion of proprietary pharmaceutical 
substances and such education as raw 
doctors have in their use Is largely 
provided by advertizing front the pnar- 
maceutical companies. The most un- 


provided by their families, supported 
by nurses, physiotherapists ana other 


politics although they can no more 


important consideration is llm 


comes Increasingly difficult to sustain. 
Not quite the oldest profession, medi- 
cine is nevertheless among the first 


occupations to have become profes- 
sionalized, in the modem sociological 
sense, into, a body of practitioners 
collectively determining its own func- 

• tions and maintaining and transmitting 
• a body of knowledge and skills deemed 
relevant to those functions. 

Conventional medical wisdom notes 
the development of medical technolo- 
gy and the decline, in mortality ratps 
Over the past hundred years ana inter- 
prets, the simultaneous occurrence of 
these Wo phenomena as evidence of 
t-rr ■ the increasing effectiveness of medi- . 

(- j . ' cine in promoting health. The role of 

H , • • .medicine for the present, and future 
- seems therefore to continue '.to develop , 
- the technologies of investigation, and 

j. ' treatment as. applied to human indL- 

* . viduals and the objectives of medical 

.education art seen as to instruct the 
.? medical student in the relevant tech- 

, nologies. Unfortunately, this happy 

i analysis will not do. Its underlying 

i - assumption that all is for the best in the 

A - . .beat of all possible medical worlds has 
« bcon^subjected tcyihree d^tinct )dnds 

The -first is that health remains 
unequally distributed Inspire of the 
. .progressive equalization of apparent 

• qecess tp mddical ctore. Thert is wide 

• . .variation in tjierevels of health enjoyed 

' *by;peopl« in dtffertnt social and econo- 

• «' pile environments and it Is clear that' 

• .health depends nvuth jhore bn social 
and economic factors than on medico! 
;care. A newborn individual in Britain 

. -may expect an average of ‘five yebrs 
longer life, if borti to parents froth .(he 
.professional- classes’ than if jhorn to ■ 
.. • • ; .parents In an unskilled manu ^occupa- 
tion. This difference has no faltered- 
during thepfiriotj since the National 
• ■ 'Health SeiVice was created and hap 
scarcely’ 1 changed . during the ' whole 
period of modern medicine.''; Ij. ‘ " 

A second criticism Is (hat nhyadytm 
! that may have accured from the 
.... ased supply technological 


‘The medical influence in the health 
lobby has been exerted more in the 
interests of the professional than of the 
health of the community’ , 


escape political! nvoivement than any- of whetner undergraduate medical 
one else. But the political influence of education is to be viewed as a predomi- 
doctors has been more implicit than nantly theoretical preparation for i 
explicit and thus relatively ineffectively later vocational training or whether h 
focussed on the crucial issues. The should aim at producing doctors who 
main controllable determinants of can safely be entrusted with a measure 
health and ill-health are almost all the . of independent professional practice, 
consequences of political activity and Until the introduction of the compd- 
decisions. It is obvious that most of the sory pre-registration hospital appoint- 
potentially tractable threats to health ments about 30 years ago, newly 
arise from exposure to harmful en- graduated doctors might elect to y> 
vironments and indulgence in harmful straight into general practice and it 
behaviour. Avoidance of these by seems important to medical educators 
personal choice of action is usually to ensure that a medical graduate «a 
possible to only a trivial extent for most at least safe to be let loose in sock 
people. For example, smoking, alcohol independent practice. Since then fk 
consumption anq dietary choice are compulsory year in house appoffi- 
essentially products of general. sociaLjTienu^ndliiadavfllopmaiitoiriwMf 
and economic policies. Trade and arrangements in general practice las 
agricultural policies profoundly affect progressively reduced tiie.necdforlba 
behaviour and consumption, m addi- emphasis on safety. Nevertheless, IK 
tion, the expenditure of communal considerable degree to which juriiw 
resources qn explicit health objectives hospital practice may bo unsupervw) 
must always be in political competition and the natural conservatism of irtwfr 
with other areas of socially oriented al educators have combined to relaai 
activity. Allthese areas of debate and large clement of safety-consaouspea 
decisions are subjected to political in Both curricular design and 

influences from a variety of powerful tion rituals. Candidates fail tow ot* 
“lobbies* 1 and if choice are to take MB for missing physical .signs raiwi 
account of health issues the health than for their ignorance of gept* 
“lobby" must be persuasive. The principles. •. it|| . 

medical influence in the health lobby The Issue Is important. Mepa 
has .so far been exerted more in the curricula at present irc-oaigon 


diseases - most of which took place 
before any medical developments had 
occurred in their treatment or preven- 
tion: The , declining importance of 
infection had its main effects on mor- 
tality in early life and this, accompa- 
nied by. a •decline in the ! birth rate 
(which 1 similarly ante-dated the de- 
velopment of medical forriis of birth 
control), led La a change in the age. 
structure or thb : population towards a 
much larger • proportion of elderly 
people, since the deterioration in 
physical capacity that accompanies old 
age has remained largely unamenable 
io: rifedical Iptcn^nfiah- the: simifi- 


medicdlcare bav^e been dearly bough t ; developed . farms tlrflqimem. 


from increased: mobility; have aggra- 
vated ihe handicaps, that nrise-Jrroiti 
diiabjltiy.in lhe claeriy v At; the same 
time ;ithe total incidence and mortality: 
from chrtccr and arteriosclerotic boon 
disease. hav£ remained broadly tori* 
tpialimpact. 
creaseq.lft! 
Iptidencqof 
IfeartdisSasfl. 
'"bthdt 
[ability 
isease hits', 

itteqni :(iiat. Uftsd codtiHhttty havedri*, 
Creqsbd borihrtl aUVely ondAbsoIutdy 
Ai ri criust of -illness, dfshb|li(y. &hB . 


dpcipr^ f hii ' : analyik:js> 

dlffltflc to ie^jot^’tbV tireifidt- 

inwmvfTO 


resulted in a deterioration of the 
physical and sodal environment in 
other respects. There has almost cer- 
tainly been an increase -in disorders 
arising from faulty nutrition and from 
behavioural norms relating to smoking 
rind' alcohol - consumption as well as 
from new hazards in the work place. 

The net effect of all these changes is 
that the nineteenth century illnesses 
that were predominantly acute or sub- 
acute arid. culroinqted usually in either 
death or complete recovery have been 
replaced by more chronic, inexorable 
and intractable conditions sopie of 
whijh rhust, be ; Viewed, ajs least partly, 

as manifestations pf the pracesaeS of 
ageing, The nineteenth century model 
wfaich sees the doctor as a decisive 
InterVfiqqj' in acutbfy threatening 
lUnesscs ,is ieypri more inappropriate 
than it Was a century ago in spite pf the 
new paribply df • technological re- 
sources now commanded. , . 

< what then is the Credible , rple of 
medlcinenow and for theshorlrtcf m 


formerly and there will need to, be a 
relatively increased emphasis on pre- 
VentipiiaHci on caj-^; At tHb same time 
the niajdf influences involved in pre- 
vention and .the major resources re- 



be ready to offer such advice and help as distinct from pathological, prow® 
to individuals and to the community os will be acquired after graduation 
a whole as ijs. needed' to promote most a resblt of professional expenew- 

effectively the health both of irtdi^ Undergraduate curricula tra«uqi»jj 

viduals and the community. The role concentrate ori an uodentandmgoiu"! 
will increasingly have to be played ih a mechanisms of disease “J 

society in which chropidl Handicapping . on acquisition ' of the baad 
and ultimately ‘lethal conditions Will physical examination,; Tn$ 
increase in .prevalence rind mq^e in- curriculum begins with a, p^jgJ*J 
prerising demands for fesoUrces in ft .course which, essentially:.^^ rf 
competitive Ccondmic context; Cure structure and mechanisms of 
Will oecopie relatively less possible tl)an “ man body in an abstract 


structure ana mecnamsnu » 

to a consideration 
deraqgemeots to wh ch ihose mccw 

Sms may be silbjoot, .cqmbuwj 
practice In eliciting thfi s ( i ? 1 * - ,h ^ 
Hf>ranopimAnt<: have. 


political sphere 


ments -ate minimal 


whfch mad|erihe k Is! - pf could be - 
practized.Tfie cllentk 1 pfoiedlrine are 
not '.only the individuals whb consult 


attitude will l 
folk, and what 
foster, thrim, 


what knqwledge,;:skll|s and The experiences Which rosy wy * 
will- best fit doqtofe for that pqtient to cdnsult a doctor 
vhat equqitio'n is required: to ari opportunity for tha 
»m; ■ .'. ; v • . : ■ * diagnostic expertize are s|fPv ( 

il education iri'yplvds' the stti- risep into! presenting symptori". . -j 
:qri|$ltiqn .: t 6f the necessary labelled^ ... 

and skills and their The gener^ oblecfive? oj a t ^ 

socialization Into an appropriate pro- -'curriculum might be 8U ^li| 0 |h ' na uif« 


rtajuveeri '.employed by /the; mfdical 
profession. ? 

j.^' A^ thh Jevel ot life individual the 
^^ipribftliedoctocis to offerapvioB 
. jMSBlaijce to peopfe who Mpqri- 




agnostic sp 
qlases in the 


** " - - - lem'dmed . by medjani?oB and ronseqy?''^ d lf , u 

disciplines of ^experience; to "" 

; pathology, microbiology and pharfriri- ' obppfturiity for the 
,^lgmtiuate> pip- -'^!gatei 
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skills that have been developed by the 
profession for helping people to influ- 
ence that experience favourably: to 
help the student to understand the 
ictaiionships that exist between his 
own profession and those other profes- 
sions and institutions which share the 
tasks of supporting people’s efforts to 
seek, maintain and restore their 
health. Such a curriculum would deal 
with the nature of -health and of 
ill-health, the causes of ill-henlth in 
individuals and the determinants of its 
prevalence in communities, the prob- 
lems that arise from ill-health both in 
individuals and in communities, tech- 
niques for the detection and identifica- 
tion of ill-health, the remedies avail- 
able for ill-health both in individuals 
and communities, and the social and 
political context in which illness is 
experienced and medicine is practised. 

Uwillbe argued by apologists for the 
present pattern pf medical education 
that opportunities are offered for con- 
sideration of all these Issues and that no 
repeal changes are therefore required. 
Ine problem is one of balance. It is 
tore that almost any topic can be 
dismissed in the five years of the 
traditional curriculum, especially since 
8 considerable lime is spent in ward 
rounds and dinics where tutorial activ- 
ity can be very flexibly developed. 
Nevertheless, few honest observers of 
ine medical education scene would 
deny that medical education has be- 
ewne increasingly dedicated to tech- 
.JwiogiCal ismes especially ih the 
te«mqg hospitals, , , i 
'perhaps the first requirement for 
Grange r is a i new approach to the 
“lection of medical students. At pre- 
sent. most rifedical schools in this 
country require three passes at A level, 


lew schools that countenance any very 
Went a leVel requirement mostly 
on a pre-medical year in which 
>nd , chemistry at least are 
mandatory, | n practice, most medical 


% -iiniiyj, ■ * no IdUCl l» i|iu*saor 

in popularity, probobly because 
: ^Pjrience suggests ; it is easier to 
Pj^jrat 1 . good/ performances in 
*Wicmatjc« than m biology. 

,A n raleresting .result of this trend is 
^creasing proportion of medic- 
f students hnve no background in 
A subject that would 
feg&rded ns much the 


sciences for a doctor. The trend may go 
some way to explain the tendency for 
medical students to approach a sick 
human being as presenting a problem 
in physics and chemistry. 

The present writer entered medical 
school with Higher School Certificate 
in French, history and Latin, having 
done a pre-medical course in physics, 
chemistry and biology. In retrospect, 
only the biology seemed relevant: such 
little physics and chemistry as is needed 
could be included in the anatomy and 
physiology courses particularly if an O 
level in general science could be 
assumed. My own Experience is that a 
background of school certificate Greek 
has been far more practically useful 
than the first MB physics, in spue of the 
Intellectual stimulation provided by 
the latter. 

It shoulanot be difficult to recast the 
syllabuses in anatomy, physiology and 
biochemistry to include the necessary 
Introductory concepts now provided by 
science A levels. This would make it 
possible to recruit medical students 
from a much wider academic back- 
ground. There would be three distinct 
kinds of gain. First, it would be 
possible to select medical students 
from a narrower band of the upper end 
of the distribution of ability. Secondly, 
it would widen the range of intellectual 
sympathies of medical students and 
eventually the medical profession. 
Thirdly, it would introduce into the 
medical schools a proportion of stu- 
dents with experience of jhe higfier 
standards, of scholastic and fn^UWtiiaL 
rigour arid imagination that prevail in 
arts sixth forms as compared with those 
of science. - 

The necessity to rc-struoture the 

curricula in the .pre-elinicar sciences 
might provide an opportunity to pase 
them more on human biology tra dls* 
tinct from chemical technology. One of 
the more striking dcficlepcjw in i pte 
sent rriedlcai educaliopjsjhe absence 
of any conridcration Of the nature of 
science- Presumably . this is omitted on 
the assumption that it will hove been 
[ dealt with in schools science cobra®* ' 
i Too often, this assumption is | unfound- 
ed and the . result Is , that . madjcal 


trend is 


'riant pf I the': background 


eu «nu im. , iv-jw- , 

An Important candidate for change 
In most medical school 
sharp separation ofthe curocQlumlnlo 
pre-cllnfeal and rilrii«Utrigcs ; 8Dme 
new curricula have combined w fniro- 


clinical experience into the early years 
of the course and rather fewer nave 
combined to continue some scientific 
leaching in the clinical stage. The 
disadvantages of the older two-stage 
arrangement are many. A partial lady 
important one is that most medical 
students come into medicine with at 
least some wish to engage in rela- 
tionships with patients and they be- 
come very impatient with being con- 
fined to the laboratory and the dissect- 
ing room. Once they are released from 
this confinement there is often a back- 
lash against scientific subjects some- 
times amounting to contempt. 

There are iriany powerful arguments 
for combining theoretical learning with 
practical experience so that the two 
modes of learning may mutually rein- 
force each other and provide a cross- 
fertilization of insights. The disadvan- 
tages are mainly those deriving from 
the formidable nature of the (ask of 
restructuring established timetables 
and the logistics of providing clinical 
experience for a large number of 
students. 

A disadvantage that is more impor- 
tant and which needs to be faced is that 
earlier clinical experience may result in 
distress for the less mature students 
who in turn may cause greater distress 
. to patients. 

There is no doubt that clinical ex- 
perience is potentially distressing and 
may be more so for just the kind of 

sympathetic individual^; it -might be 

. desirable 1o recruit Into medicine. The 
problem is faced in nursing education 
where the students are appreciably 
younger than medical students and 
where some of ihe loss of students is 
likely to be due Id this cause. It is 
usually believed that nursing students 
are helped to cope with their potential ■ 
distress by having useful coring tasks to 
. perform. This might be an approach to 
a solution of the problem in the case of 
medical students. ■ 

If is certainly the case that medical 
, students often enter medical school 
with a substantial caring motivation 
which traditional patterns of medical 
education do much . to suppress nr 
' discourage. Some of this nuprcssidn is 
in ihe Interests ot protecting students. 
Both they and , practising clinicians 
mu$t leprn to insulate themselves from 
loo much Involvement with patterns In 
' the. interests of their own nwrilql und 
emotional stability. At present is 
- little positive attempt to hel (k atuddnU 
achieve,, a .reasonable disengagement 


while retaining their caring motiva- 
tion. Students often cope with the 
problem by suppressing their fellow- 
tee ling for patients and adopting a view i 
of patients as technological problems 
ralner than people, ft is at least 
conceivable that belter solutions can 
he found for these problems and that 
they might usefully be based on devis- 
ing a practical caring role Tor students. 

It is even possible that students trained 
in such a way might become belter 
doctors. 

One of the most vexed questions in 
medical curricular discussions is the 
possible desirability of effecting a shift 
away from the emphasis on patients as 
technical problems and towards pa- 
. tients as people. One of the more facile 
solutions that has been proposed is the 
introduction of social sciences into the 
medical curriculum “ presumably at 
the expense either of reducing the 
content of some present subjects ot of 
adding further to the medical students 1 
already formidable' learning require- 
ment. Any reduction of the existing 
curricular elements is likely to be 
strenuously resisted and the addition of 
new learning requirements is hardly 
likely to be popular with medical 
students particularly as the characteris- 
tic didactic style of the social sciences 
cqlh for a very wide reading of ma terial 
quite unlike that of the conventional 
medical texts. 

Nevertheless, il is difficult to resist 
the view that the social sciences have 
something to offer to medical science 
and practice (hat is much more relevant 
to the present and future task of the 
medical profession than much of- what 
is currently (aught by the pre-clinical 
and: para-clinical deportment- This is 
perhaps most true of sociology which . 
has a well-developed research tradition 
within the fields of health experience 
and behaviour and af medical practice 
and health services organization. 

There are several dilemmas con- 
fronting those who advocate ihe Inclu- 
sion of social Science subjects in the 
medical curriculum. First, there Is the 
question of how much basic social 
sclencd is. necessary to ensure that 
medically relevant social science cun be 
net in an appropriate academy nnd 
critical context. Next there Is the issue 
of wife 1 her to press for the introduction 
of social science into existing medical 
. school curricula .Whore the issue of 
■whether the subjects arp pre-dinlcni iir 

E u&- clinical bows considerable proh- 
ms or whether to press for a copiprc- 
’ hejirivejy reconstructed, curriculum in 


which n more natural place for social 
sciences would be found. Finally , there 
is the problem of whether social scien- 
ces in the medical curriculum would be 
best taught from existing departments 
outside the medieul faculty or whether 
new departments of medical social 
science should be developed analogous 
to those of medical biochemistry and 
medical microbiolngy. Such courses as 
have so fur been introduced exhibit 
considerable variation in all these 
respects, the most common pattern 
being to exploit social sci enlists already 
engaged mainly in a research capacity 
in departments of community medi- 
cine. general practice and psychiatry. _ 
It would be quite inqrertineat for any 
individual, ana particularly for one no 
longer primanly concerned with 
teaching medical students, to offer 
solutions to the many problems posed 
by the unsatisfactory state of medical 
education and the crisis of relevance 
through which the medical profession 
itself is passing or is about to pass. The 
need is for a much 1 more radical 
rethinking of the whole philosophy of 
the profession and its educators to 
bring both into line with the medical 
needs of human societies approaching 
a new century in which not only the 
characteristic threats to health but the 
needs of human beings in general will 
be quite different from those of the 
nineteenth century in which most of • 
our existing traditions were estab- 
lished. However, it does seem worth 
restating the principal issues. First, 
health depends far more oh how 
society in general Is organized than on 
what doctors can do fOT tick indi- 
viduals. Secondly, most illness that 
cannot be prevented is equally unre- 
sponsive to .attempts at its cure . Third- 
ly. those professionally charged with 
ine promotion of health will, in- 
creasingly have to recognise that health 
is one among several legitimate social . 
goals competing for Ihe resources' that 
human labour olone enn create. Health 
is inescapably, therefore, a social and 
political issue rather than a technolo- 
gical one: if medicine is to be a 
rewarding as well as u useful activity. 

; . the education qf doctors will have to 
| take account of that. . 

i The author Lt head af the defutrimentuf 
I epidcmlolt igv and social research al.ifit 
r University Hospital of - South . Mart- 
r Chester. - ■ 

Other articles in this series will be or) 
i architecture , accountancy bad the law. 
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Maurice Kogan argues that recent changes in the role of the 
Medical Research Council may be more optimistic than well-judged 

Medicine and money matters 


On 28 October 1980. the DHSS and (he 
Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment fSHHD) announced an agree- 
ment with the Medical Research Coun- 
cil that decisively alters policy for the 
commissioning of research. In 1973 a 
quarter of the MRC’s monies were 
transferred from the science budget to 
the health departments who were to 
identify the biomedical research re- 
levant to the health services which the 
MRC would then he asked to commis- 
sion. This money -now about £1 4m- is 
to be returned. Bui, and more signifi- 
• cantly, the MRC will use up lo £2in a 
year on health services research which 
the DHSS may augment by additional 
sums. 

Two themes come together in this 
change of policy. The first is the 
re assertion of u research council's 
dominance over the more ‘fun- 
ilanientar end of the spectrum of 
reseurcii that, nonetheless, con tributes 
to useable knowledge. The second is a 
change in the cununitincut of the 
DHSS to (lie commissioning of re- 
search directly relevant to health enre 
systems. 

The return of funds for biomedical 
research need cause no surprise. The 
Departments themselves felt that they 
were unable to put forward ideas for 
new biomedical research amounting to 
25^> of the MKC's annual income, mat 
being tfic amount identified as being 
particularly relevant to questions of 
health policy und service delivery. The 
MRC's own stcick-takine ar'ran ce- 
ments were being duplicated by 
DHSS review processes. By the time 
the arrangements came under the 
scrutiny of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee in 1979. health departments 
were receptive to the notion that they 
might abandon the formal commission- 
ing arrangements in the biomedical 
field if, to quote the PAG. “they added 
nothing of substance to the guidance 
and advice which the health depart- 
ments could in any case continue to 
provide through improved .arrange- 
ments for consultation.**- Moreover, 
these changes must be seen against the 
DHSS' general intention to reduce 
both its own staff and its direct engage- 
ment in many of the activities for which 
it has hitherto been responsible. 

It is, in fact, the proposals for health 
service as opposed to biomedical re- 
search that seepi to be more optimistic 
than well judged. The DHSS has gone 
'veil beyond the Rothschild .Report 
which was tiaiye in its statement. of (he 
custoifiet-cont rac tor principle. Roth- 
schild assumed (bat research institu- 
tions frere strong enough to negotiate 
as “contractors - in .a market where 
science could be. procured as clearly 
specified piece work. This notion was 
'too natrow for developments in health 
and soq&l research so the Department 
attempted to do two things jn elaborat- 
ing Rqthschild. lt tried, through the 
creation of a Chief. Scientist post and 
with the. help of external advisers, to 



creasinsly stated their needs in the 
research liaison groups and have made 
contacts with scientists who view the 
world differently from them. The 
MRC now expresses its willingness to 
listen to the customer voice. But 
having departmental representatives 
sitting on a research board is very 
different from DHSS policy makers 
leading RLGs which are expected to 
, make sure that something happens. 

It is not easy for policy makers and 
scientists to develop joint program- 
mes. The role of the Chief Scientist is n 
key factor in the inodes to be adopted. 
At the same time as the DHSS-SHHD- 
MRC concordat is being installed, his 
role is, in Fact, being reviewed. The 
DHSS has had three chief scientist who 
have all been rightly concerned with 
advancing scientific standards. The 
next stage might have been to develop 
the range of science encouraged by 
government. 

Working within the push and pull 
from the field of practice and of policy 
making, the Chief Scientist might have 
moveuthe DHSS from too exclusive a 
dependence on the criteria of ex- 
perimental science towards the 
methods more appropriate to the ‘soft’ 
areas of service delivery and impact. 
The Chief Scientist must, however, not 
only be concerned with developing 
science that is both rigorous and eclec- 
tic, but also help connect science and 
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research develops hypotheses about 
treatment and about patient, manage- 
ment; so may health service research 

but it is -also concerned with the 
management of health qare 'systems 
and services,. 

■There arc. important Institutional 
differences between biomedical and 
health services research.- Medical sci- 
ence Is tightly and comprehensively 
organized. It assumes mat medical 
practice can be derived from firmly 
established experimental science re- 
sponding to the internally controlled 
nor pis of d selE<-contaihed scientific 
community. Tbatcomftuhityclairfa to- 
be able tp establish the Bocial as well as 


concerns of those who face the issues in 
the field. The MRC has the enormous 
advantage of enjoying the confidence 
of a very self-confident profession. But 
it is essentially -a human biological 
research Council. If It devotes itself 
increasingly tb health service research 
will its structure and the scholarly 
interests of its leading members give 
room for research on, say, prescribing 
patterns of QPs, or the content of 
training of nurses, or the personal and 
social development of the mentally 
handicapped? . 

: The npw 1 jnrtngdtnerits therefore 
assume k change In ethos and persbec^ 
live within the MRC. Tit the . pndt. 


policy. The present theory is that the 
policy makers decide policy and ex- 

E ress their needs for research, with the 
elp of the scientific members df the 
research liaison groups. The Chief 
Scientist judges whether the problem is 
researchabte. But expressing policy 
needs and converting them into re- 
search are not separable procedures. 
Policy related research calls for-att 
entrepreneurial function in the Chief 
Scientist who should sniff out the 
potential for disciplined enquiry in the 
areas of policy and practice. The 
starting point for good policy related 
science is not in met science but the 
policy problems it attacks. Getting into 
the skin of the policy system ' and 
drawing out its problems calls for a 
wide range of scientific sympathies 
together with an ability to enter into 
the policy arguments. It involves bring- 
ing together the many sourtfes of data 
ayailaBla.to the DHSS. One is commis- 
sioned research. Another is the more 
fundamental research produced by 
research councils. The DHSS has, too, 
other important sources of knowledge 
with access to the field in such profes- 
sional groups as the medical, nursing 
and social work officers. The Chief 
Scientist could be a broker mediating 
between policy planning, professional 
evaluation and research enquiry. New 
arrangements will , serve only to in- 
crease the demands of such a role, and 
• .indicate that that is not where priorities 
are being placed. 

. Between 1972 and 1978 the DHSS 
made a courageous attempt to open 
itself to help from its 80 or so scientific 
advisers working, together with policy 
makers iri re$ear, di liaison gfoups.That 
system still refrains. But Its activities 
are diminishing and its budgct must be 
' ed, particular- 
merits assume 


WMy financed by the Depart 
of Education and Science, the H 
has responsibility for the nsfeaj 
validation and central co-otdinaimad 
m-service training for full-dme youth 
and community service personal 
throughout England and Wales aod 

the S DE| InaUy pstablished in Wfibj 

The Panel has approached in m 
tasks with impressive enerey fo 
validation of the professionahawca 
of in-service training is intended to 
assist in the raising of standards, tbt 
encouragement of the best use of 
resources and securing of national 
acceptability through accreditation d 
specific course provisions. 

The Panel has been active is! 
thorough in its validating role. M 
ness has been brisk and nnce Januan 
1979 alone it has received 33 proposals 
for course endorsement, many con- 
cerning long established courses indie 
field. Preliminary discussions, sic 
visits and conditional approvals shovi 
dose similarity to familiar CNAA 
strategies. So far only 17 courses fate 
been endorsed; a considerable number 
of them have been significant!/ 
changed in the process in response a 
Panel reouirements. A further 5 are ia 
the pipeline. 

INSTEP has fulfilled its co- 
ordinating role with equal vigour. Hen 

the key task is the encouragement of 
, polides of staff development by n- 
thorities and the voluntary orgamzi- 
lions and the dissemination of dtiuk 
of good practice. Initially this has ben 
done through publications arid a mm 
of courses and conference s, hi t fr 
creasingly-the-Pandis invitwrflrtcfft 
consultant in response to. a aro^iq 
number of invitations by autnanbes 
and organizations. The range of toe* 
invitations is extending rapidly 

currently includes not only manyoilH 

S outh and community orgamzalHSk 
ut also the Council for Educaiwo 
Training and Social Work, the Nation- 
al Children's Home Hnd iheNaMad 
Association of Citizens Aojw 
Bureaux with all of whom INSTEP isa 
active dialogue. ■ 

Yet the development Of INSTEP W 

not been achieved without .arouwa 
considerable doubt and some hoswT 
in the field. Organizations haveijfr 
corned the prospect of enhanced 
nition offered By INSTEP, but 
balked at the related constraints^ 
Training Aoencies GrOup -altat*"* 


luuiu tmu 

recently been represented on tae^r. 
nnH kvnn m„l,nS all of its members** 


and by no means all of jta . . 

yet working closely with INSTEir' 
recent - statement produced n? 
Staffs of Training Aeend« ^ 


coniameu h r m 

INSTEP activities. They mdude.^ 
procedures established seernj » PjJ 
dace a conformity, a 
restriction; procedures to_, 
submissions . into a ^ n “? Lv 

‘straightjacket\ the amount omjJ, 
mentation requested swim 
■the demands upon staff tOT? . 

5 5SM 

that, a sharp student of th-SJas OT 
ary schne rnay well see them 
evidence of INSTEP’s 
apd /power.. Certainly, ^ ^ d 
seem to Tiave 'ifp^d ‘W 
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The obscure historian of mankind’s follies 


God's Fifth Column: a biography of an 
age, 1890-1940 

by William Gerhardle 

edited by Michael Holroyd and Robert 
Skldelsky 

Hodder & Stoughton, £11.95 
ISBN 0 340 26340 7 

by K. G. Robbins 

By ihe time of his death in 1977 in his 
eighty-second year, William Gerhardie had 
lived for a quarter of century in virtual 
ctacurity, safe in the knowledge that he had 
a brilliant past behind him. He had sensibly 
goi his autobiography out of the way in 1931 
at the age of 35. In that same year, while 
others busied themselves with National 
Govemmenisor Gold Standards, Gerhardie 
found himself a flat in Rossetti House, 
behind Broadcasting House. It was to be his 
home for the rest of his life. 

After the Second World War he was 
increasingly reluctant to savour the chnrms 
of the world that lay beyond liis humble 
doorstep. Even ihe wctulier, obscured by 
perpetually drawn curtains, failed to excite 
his Interest. Latterly, such life-supports as 
newspapers, radio, gramophone and televi- 
sion were withdrawn In response to finan- 
cial exigencies. Visitors during the winter 
months did not share his indifference to 
beating. Only the telephone remained as an 
unmitigated boon: callers would sometimes 
receive a gentle Invitation to an unpredict- 
able tea; answerers a surprising reminder 
that a voice from the past was alive and 
eremeiically flourishing in the heart of the 
West End. 

Gerhardie, who apparently spoke to the 
end with a faint Russian Bccent, charmed 
and bewildered those with whom he came 
Id contact during these decades. 
M&ough dearly out of contact with the 
|mr world, lie was not inactive. Not 
without due consideration, he changed the 
spcttvngothis name, adding the final “e"-a 
Hep for which there was good historical 
iimnt. ft wos to be taken as a reassertion 
of identity rather than a disavowal of the 
WjL His name did cause some confusion, 
however, especially since pronunciations of 
ha Initial letter showed a tiresome dlverg- 
ence. 

Such modes! stillness and tranquillity led 
to the inevitable speculation that he was at 
work on a major novel with which to 
opolmnt, from the grave, a faithless genera- 
tion. ft was as a novelist that Gerhardie had 
°8de his reputation in the 1920s. He had 
gent his childhood in St Petersburg where 
ah father, a British cotton, manufacturer, 
“d settled. He returned to England as a 
young man lo train for a commercial career 
wt found himself in 1915 a trooper In the 
Royal Scats Grays. More at home in 
R“»fan than English, aod-hence a some- 
what unusual recruit, he returned to Russia 
to observe the strange events of 1917 from 
“•csepqriiy of (he British Embassy in what 
“a become Petrograd. 

^Collecting experience aqd. decorations 
tTOm Waiefal governments, he then spent 
hnte with the British Military Mission 
* Siberia, before eventually wrestling with 
■“*™jweries of the University of Oxford, 
he read English and wrote a book on 
hot surprisingly, was the 
oi his first novel - a comic reflection on 
experience (it has now been 


>,n.T . 1 ““gum oooits;. uiner novels 
HTO Jo the 1920s, the best known 
vj? rotyglou. He became, in Arnold 
“«toSlt s words (cited by the editors), “the 
i » h^UIgentsia and the darling of 
tiMiu-fki Hfc was peripatetic - novels 
P? being written variously in Ihe 
Tw? n Ihe South , bf France and 
nnrrr‘fo° he was as prolific as he was 
book4 attracted praise from 
' and Evelyn : Waugh, 

Olhert' C.]*. Snow recognized in him 

. . '8 e «ius. : He attempted , 

- tr Klngamljj. a atudy of Gasanova. 

■ boWitt J? .1 9 38 that.-hb last novel was 
1 ■ tor w *!!’ Tew, at the time supposed 

" • . t . ea ^ e ^had «une to an idnu. 

ineyftably , brought Gerhardie 
/■ ^?°!^' w |fh LO r d Beaverbrpak, who 
Stab* ®<pert and -author bn- the 



-P. 





William Gerhardie In 1973. 

self during the war with a timely conunfssion 
to write his biography- a slim volume which 
A.J.P. Taylor In his biography of Beaver- 
brook considers (he only contemporary 
account of any value. The editors ofGod’s 
Fifth Colum cannot resist a little sociolo- 
gical' speculation in commenting on this 
rather bizarre relationship. Beaverbrook 
and Gerhardie, they conclude, both “out- 
siders'', were drawn to each other partly by 
their muiua] precariousness. It might also 
be observed (hat, ai this juncture, Beaver- 
brook wished to cherish any link with 
Leningrad. Gerhardie himself seems to 
have had a surprisingly good war - produc- 
ing very acceptable scripts which helped to 
teach listeners to the European Division of 
the BBC English by Radio. He resigned 
from the BBC in March 1945 with the 
ostensible objective of concentrating more 
fully on his literary work. 

After his death, although two concluding 
chapters of a tetralogy in one volume had 
appeared in 1962, no new hovel, major or 
minor, was found among his papers. What 
there was, deftly distributed in large card- 
board boxes but with a helpful and exhaus- 
tive card index, was a “structure" on paper 
of many colours. There was also God's Fifth 
Column - which had alternative titles which 
may, for all we know, have been doser to 
the author's heart. Conceived in the autumn 
of 1939, Its actual composition was impeded 
by the unfortunate outbreak of the war and 
the subsequent complications, JJiere Ss 
evidence that Geriiardie tackled hi| rusk ai 
purpbsl velyas circumstances pemiiiled:Tic 
realized that all sorts of funny things were 
nr, i in ilNrmri fmm In thf>w wan 


and took steps to protect himself, while 
writing, by wearing a saucepan on his head. 
Such sensible precautions enabled him to 
take the manuscript to a published .In the 
summer of 1942 and It got as far as thc 
publisher's catalogue before Gerhardie 
himself withdrew it for revision. Subse- 


qucntly, prorated by deficiencies in his 
bank balance, it was Understood Ihut the 
process of revision was taking place but in . 
ihe end it iicver emerged. Although Hbl- 
royd and Skidelsky do not disclos* at what 
point they appeared on the scene, they hive 
omitted abouta quartor of the nrigjn.Rl text 
and felt themselves Tree, to produce a 
version where the author failed, Th#if 
previous work makes them admirable edl* 
tors fofwhai Is avowedly a '“biography" of 
the agei 1890-1940- which was. of Course, 
the period of Oerhardie’s public life. 

There is indipehdeal l«‘iinony jo the 
fact that Visiters to Gcrhardic in'Ws l&ter 
years yen not suppW^d vtty -JM bpHIlha; 


reddish liquid in which floated sUndry 
indeterminate coagulmions. He was, it 
seems, a master or ihe judicious blending of 
water and raspberry jam, when confronted 
by a lack ol lea leaves. This present work is' 
an ambitious blending of history, literature 
and biography. A biographical approach to 
history had come to fascinate Gerhardie in 
ihe 193Us - he published a study or the 
Romanovs and before that The Memoirs of 
Satan. Now it was God’s turn, acting 
through his fifth column - a Spanish Civil 
War concept - lo penetrate and expose the 
follies and absurdities of mankind. Gerhar- 
die could use his admittedly formidable 
comic sense for a profoundly didactic 
purpose. He read a lot ofhisiory to this end, 
though he had little respect for the work of 
historians. They seemed obsessed with 
detail and missed what was significant. They 
allowed themselves to be seduced by the 
vanities 1 of the world and neglected ihe' 
history of human pain and 1 suffering. 
Gerhardie set out, mostly obliquely but 
occasionally direcity, lo remedy their petti- 
ness by prising himself into the minds and 
souls of a Margot Asquith or a Proust, a 
Hiller or a D.H. Lawrence, an Arthur 
Balfour or a Lenin. The book is divided into 
five chronological sections, each of which 
contains short chapters, almost in the form 
of newspaper feature articles (a touch of 
Lord Beaverbrook?). Personalities, phnises 
and episodes in the history of his time are 
juxtaposed, confronted and addressed as 
suits [he aulbor“sjmrpo5e. 

Gerhardie' cOnsidii^d ' latc-nfniechlh- 
ccnfuty Europe a backward continent 
whirh had not rid itself of (lie fatuous 


assumption that class distinctions jvere 
indvitqbk. England was a "medic vaT land. 
Francfestuck In the eighteenth ceniuty, and 
Germany honeycombed with “pumpernick- 
el Courts" caked over with etiquette -and- 
culture king. The Russian village commune _ 
remained what it had been in An Sill. Into ' 
this world 1 or medieval survivals came 
the tofoy Adoir Hitler, ^ D.H. Lawrence ihe 
ftbuinghanistyie street urftin. while 
Nicholas Ulianov, Marcel Proust, Kaiser 
Wilhelm druid old Tolstoy went about their 
I business- If someone h tempted to say that 
Picasso, or some other focal hero, deserves 
a place-: in this collective portrait arc, 

1 Oegiaftlie h« jut answer. The biogtnplty is 
' intended fo throw into relief whui he 
, consider* tobe ihe nkrtiye-powe; of t he Age 
-. ibe natural reserilmcni engendered by any 
• peram, ctaji. nation, movement or religion 1 
: which hUqmpled tp jiistify iu hegemony, by 
itknrifyjng; (a interests with the nupjfosed . 
■ good of others, ji was Count Tolstoy who, ; 
towards -the taut of i life Of ^crmltfent 


debauchery, decided that the treatment 
meted out to the lowly and poor was not 
compatible with ihe covenants of ihe New 
Testament and actually said so. Reaching 
England, such sentiments “blushed softly 
against the velvet of the bland, lush Angli- 
can garden-party spirit of compromise" but 
that was all. 

The glimpses of English notables that 
follow explain the “illimitable parapherna- 
lia of the established social complex." 
Margot Tennant was herself a valuable 
cross-section of British society, marrying a 
Prime Minister but never ceasing lo believe 
that the meek shall inherit the earth. She 
exemplified the unique British instinct for 
making the best of both worlds. Things were 
not so well managed in the continental 
courts, as studies of the Empress Frederick, 
Kaiser Wilhelm If and Tsar Alexander III 
reveal. Extensive consideration Is given to 
the monarchs. of Europe; it is no flipfkmt 
assessment when the Kaiser is colled the 
greatest ass of the last century to wear a 
crown: Such a propoiitibn, fascinating 
though it is, is never argued ’in any direct 
fBshioq: the accolade is delivered in accord- 
ance with the words which Gerhardie 
records him uttering. After a dismissive 
side-swipe at the expense of Lord Moi ley of 
Blackburn, Chekhov is held lo reveal that 
gradual processes of change In Russia were 
nor only ineffective but also positively 
baleful. 

Alongside the. gradual emancipation of 
dUtn, the subtle art of enslaving was suavely, 
being perfected - an ideal entry for George 
Nathaniel Curzon, Arthur Balfour and 
Torv Democracy. There is a walkins-on 


part for Winston Churchill who is described 
at ihengc of fifteen as seeing t b£ World as an 
English playground with himself scoring 
bits In every game!. We move from English 
“Souls” to experts on the soul in the shape 
or Walt Whitman and Tchaikovsky; Foot 
Peter Jlyehl lie coul^l see nothing to live for 
but has proved to he the hem qf the 
gramophone age. Aitist< are tetilly treated 
very shablniy in life; so reDccts our- author 
with feeling. The fate of Oscar. Wilde 
Illustrate* the srime Mini, in » different 
way. Arid wc a re reminded that in March 
1897, when .Oscar was coining uqt of 
WorrimiXHlSciubs, und Toll toy was tailing 
ul a ; Moscow : clinic (u disepu art and 
iihmuituliiy with Chekhov, Lenin wu> on 
his wdy to co»n fwt aide exile in Siberia, 
there fo spend lib lime ahuoiiiig Uumh 
anirakblmd birjs-an interim o^ntpaiion, 
Pear Ajthur sCw the old «ntury put at 
Whitilnghirae, unttuub/e^ by reOcctton 
(hat bis Irish policy was 1u pavd the way for 
d& valfcra.or the knowledge that in the new 


century his pandering In the senile cynicism 
of ('lumcncdiu was to pave the uny for 
Hiller, and his mellow diplomacy was lo 
create ihe problem of Palestine. It is in such 
trains of thought that Gerhardie specializes. 

Queen Victoria, of course, was still there 
at ihe beginning of the century, though her 
intrusion Into it was not lengthy. That she 
was every inch a queen Gerhardie neatly 
illustrates by noting thru she never troubled 
to see whether i he re »;* a chair be neath her 
whenever she was moved to sit down. The 
Empress Eugfnic, her guest ut the ()|»cra, 
who wiis “every other inch" an empress 
unwilling to lake Ihe risk, gfnnced round to 
make sure. Such an incident is the natural 
prelude in a discussion of the Si mule of 
Westminster and Lenin and ihe class strug- 
gle. Gerhardie finds it puzzling (hat, during 
his short residence in London, "Mr Rich- 
ter" should have mi foiled in understand a 
country where public lavatories Kinged 
their doors in the face nf the public ut dusk 
as in predict revolution. It is but a short step 
in meditation on Tolstoy's obsession with 
love and lire awkward reality of his wile. 
Chekhov dies. His coffin (ns if in mte of his 
own shnil stories) arrives at liis funeral in a 
truck market! “Fur Oysters'’ followed, Torn 
lime, by u rune ml procession which be- 
lieved it w.is following the remains nf u 
general killed in the Hussu-Jupunusc war. 
Hiller is locuicd in a casual ward in n Vlennn 
dcivihou'C us Margin's husband moves into 
superior accommodation. As fur 1914, 
Alice sets out from Wonderland on a 
fact-finding expedition und a variety uf new 
figures conic under scrutiny before the 
scraps of paper arc considered Gerhardie 
cannot understand why Sir Edward flrcy's 
broken -backed nttcmpl lo think on his feet 
on August 3 should have been held up .is u 
model of lucidity. He cannot understand u 
great many things nbuiti the next four years 
either. Once again, the muod is captured in 
it series of vignettes - Lenin changes place 
with Nicholas and then Pruust dies. ’Hie 
Russian and the Frenchman were bom 
within a year and died within eighteen 
months uf each oilier. Iliev both applied 
ll iv mselves to the task of e radicating the evil 
error of on imagined superiority of birth, 
ihe one practically, through revolution, the 
other artistically, through analysis. And 
then, almost before w« can notice what has 
happened, wc are back in Spelcmber 1938 
and ihe world had clearly failed to bring 
about a universal change or heart when 
there was yet time. Once again, adolescents 
. had contrived to climb into the signal box. 
At this juncture. Gerhardie inserts his own 
feelings more directly- He believes that the 
• ordinary citizen the world over has outstrip- 
ped the goodwill of his government. 

The epilogue takes the form of a medita- 
tion on Ihe future. The past that be had 
surveyed offered tittle ground for com- 
placency. But amid all the suffering, all the 
shaking of the foundations, “God's Fifth 
Column" was at work, sabotaging all incon- 
clusive formations and working towards a 
human society which was acceptable to 
God. Professional politicians , should be 
by-passed and the hideous idol of sovereign 
nationalism destroyed. The World State 
should be run in such a way that the 
individual’s needs would be met hut none of 
his emotions or even interests should be 
engaged. And so the Vision continued. It 
must be confessed Hur his ifeserfptipn of the 
follies and foolishness of man has a greater 
appeal thap his prescription for iftcir aboli- 
tion. The world after 1945 showed little 
disposition to conform id Gcrhardie’s ideal, 
even if there was evidence that God’s Fifth 
Column was still at work exoasina the 


absurdities arid pretensions of the new 
order. • 

There was a point when the author 
speculated that the only thing which might 
prevent the. sale of God's Fifth Column 
would he if it were in be uhmaged for its 
own secret .purposes hy that ume fifth 
column. Happily, jfolroyd ami Skidelsky 
seem to have . cleared matters li> that 
quarter. Their edition nf this extraordinary 
work will amuse, alarm and instruct even if' 
its myiieijou* thesis will nut ncce&vurily 
satisfy the foct-grvbblng historian despised, 
hy the author. KnTact. mistakes uf derail are 
few and such us there ure appear more in the 
. index than in the text. Gerhanftc'R poly- 
glot pxvi and his wit and style ait u writer in 
English combine tq produce u biography 
well worth resurrecting.- 


K. G. Robbins fa prvfoior- of modify' 
history at the University of Glasgow 
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Those vexing value issues 
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A Guide lo the Culture or .Science, 
Technology and Medicine 
edited by Paul T. Durbin 
Colller-Macmlilnn, £30.00 
ISBN 0 02 907820 2 

- j understand the title, for “culture" 
read “history, philosophy and sociology" . 
The idea o( this large volume - funded hy 
the United Suites National Endowment 
For the Humanities and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation -» is to survey the 
academic disciplines that relate to “value 
issues in the sciences, technology and 
biomedicine". Yes. that is quite a good 
idea. Many of us now (caching imd/or 
researching in that general area should be 
most grateful for it. 

Of course it is much loo large n topic 
to be expounded fnctually. Essentially, 
this is a well-ordered guide to the litera- 
ture, a critical bibliography, the scholarly 
virtues of which would Ik completeness, 
accuracy, eclecticism and tolerance, 
rnther than depth and originality. It 
would he u work to consult a page or so 
ut a time, rnther thnn to read consecu- 
tively. 

For thnt reason the overall structure - 
u chapter on each possible com hi nnl ion of 
history, philosophy or xntfolngy, with sci- 
ence, technology or medicine, rounded 
off with one on “Science Policy Studies" 

- is probably as convenient as any other 
that might have been chosen. 'I here com- 
binations do not define compact enough 
centres around which each author can 
nucleate a more or leu relevant body of 
material. The authors whose mimes 1 
know ought to Ik competent enough au- 
thorities to cover their own particular 
fields and to make the necessary conne- 
xions with their neighbours. Better to 
allow some overlaps, (for example, J. D. 
Watson’s The Double Helix: yes. that is 
both history and sociology of science) 
than interdisciplinary gaps. 

In fact, coverage must be the prime 
concern. Does it guide us to all the major 
bodies of literature which might be re- 
levant to those vexing value issues? i fear 
not. The “technology'’, for example, is 
almost exclusively civilian: who cannot 
see the history, the ethics and the politics 
of scientific warfare as Integral to our 
‘'culture*'? How little Is said of another 
'vast tract of desperate value issues - , 
science (and so forth) in the Third World. 


Education is scarcely mentioned, and no 
interest is taken in economics. Science 
fiction, which deserves a good 2(1 or Jit 
pages for its philosophical and sociologic- 
al provocations, gels tin ill-informed aside. 
One may forgive ccivcniiomd scholars fur 
blind spots towards particular margins, 
but not fur such blotchy vision in the 
focal areas. 

The contributors are, however, more 
perceptive about their chosen fields. Alex 
Michnlos, for example, gives an excellent 
survey of the conventional problems of 
the philosophy of science, fully confirm- 
ing my suspicion that most uf them' are 
no more “soluble” by logical analysis than 
squaring lire circle by ruler and compnss. 
He also deals fairly with phenomenology, 
existentialism, and other un-Angln Shs- 
tm attitudes. But others lnke more pnru- 
chinl stances. The mcdicul chapters refer 
almost exclusively to American conditions 
mid experience, as if the British National 
Health Service were an unmentionable 
dirty joke. The chapter on the sociology 
of science is snobbishly “sociological ", 
dogmatically functionalist, and slnvlshly 
Mertoniun. British readers, with access to 
other sources and influenced by other 
inidlectunl traditions, need not be de- 
ceived: it is precisely (he Amcricnn stu- 
dent, for whom this guide has heen so 
lovingly conceived, who will be misled hy 
such tunnel vision. 

Some fields, such as the history and 
philosophy of technology, nrc not centred 
on old ioughminded disciplines. To cover 
this embarrassment, their expositors try 
to take n more academic line than the 
literature warrants, often at the expense 
of the honest scientist or engineer turned 
amateur historian or philosopher. One 
mu.M surely get at the hard fads, however 
insensitively chronicled in biographies and 
autobiographies, before pretending to 
evaluate them. This dialectical opposition 
between “internal'' and “external" view- 
points — between "scientists" und “mcla- 
sdentists” — runs through l he whole of this 
book and is seldom resolved in a higher 
synthesis. M Michnlos put4 it*. "Scientifi- 
cally oriented philosophers complain that 
what the other side is doing has nothing 
to do with science, while philosophically 
oriented philosophers complain that what 
the other ride is doing has nothing to do 
with philosophy^- However,’ these iwb 
orientations have contributed a richer 
stack .of literature to the philosophy of 
science than either could have contri- 



buted alone”. For “science" substitute 
“technology" or "medicine"; for “philoso- 
phy" substitute "history" or "sociology"; 
this proposition, which is valid in all 
possible combinations and permutations, 
is largely ignored by some of the other 
authors. 

Altitudes towards this or that style of 
thought are mere opinion and easy 
enough to detect and discount. Treat this 
work simply as a catalogue raisoiuit: is it 
complete in detail within its evident limits 
Alas, no. Major items Are missing. Where 
Is Michael Polanyi's Personal Knowledge 
which l pul alongside Kuhn. Merton and 
Popper at the very top of books about 
science? Horace Freeland Judson'a monu- 
mental history of molecular biology, The 
Eighth Day of Creation, cannot have 
been too recent to be included. Lawrence 
and Oppenhetmer by NuqJ Phar Davis Is 
indispensable on the science of its period. 
Frank Sulloway's de mythologizing of 
Freud gets into the history of science but 
not of medicine. John Passmore's Science 
and its Critics is surely worth recommend- 
ing. The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
is almost the only regular journal of cool- 
ly argued liberal concern about social | 
responsibility in science. These Are just a I 
few very obvious gaps indicative of many ■ 
more that experts In each field would 
immediately notice. 

Finally, consider it the other wny round, 
os n possible source of information about 
n particular or specific topic. Look it up 
in the Index. Some book titles arc index- 
ed literally (What is Cybernetics comes 
under W), but not all are included. Some 
names in the text are missing from the 
Index (advice to ‘authors and editors: be 
sure that the names of potential reviewers 
do not suffer this fatel). There are few 
pointers to significant minor topics (you 
want to look up a book 011 Nobel prizes: 
you must already know that the kev entry 
is “Zuckcrman. Harriet A"). 

Because the subject is important, and 
there is nothing else quite like It, this 
book should probably earn its keep on 
the reference shelf of an institutional lib- 
rary. But it hat elementary deficiencies, 
in the large and In detail, which ought to 
have been noted and overcome by the 
distinguished team af authors and .editors 
who claim responsibility for it. 

John Ziman 

■ — • .— . - — — • -1— ~ 

John Ziman is professor of physics at the 
University of Bristol. 


Condensed view of life 


Environ mental Ufology 
by E. J. W. Barrington 
Edward Arnold, £5.95 . 

ISBN 0 7131 2788 0 

In this the fourth hi a series currently 
being published by Edward Arnold bn 
environmental problems shd natural 
resources, Professor Barrington has under- 
' token the task of' providing an introduction 
. to biology, alined at i; readership with little 
or no 1 prior knowledge at the. subject. 
Modern biology in all its aspects' is 
' extremely broad; to condense it, without 
losing a sense of .underlying principles, into 
a short Introductory text of just oyer 200 

S ages, b a formidable task, but Professor 
Arrington has done justice to the prob- 
lem. ’ . . f ' 

- In tho intro (duptory chapter, the author 
-dfadussea the chemical basis of life, the 
•: 'Stiueiure Of the and 'the way it" fuho- 
; , UOfjS; Cells an not Inert: Uioy‘ mttobolL«t 
amT 'grow: ' eccord^iy (ho : next chapter 
•; peels with the question of, how energy' b 
- ropd$ available to support these processes. 
• Here Is provided a pahritns JntriMuttfott to 
: Ihe fnirfeactos of towirnedlaty metabolisin, 
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which has been skilfully interwoven with 
an account of preblodc systems and the' 
origin of life. One does not. usually think 
of glycolysis as being one. of the oldest 
metabolic pathways to existence, but Its 
Importance as an energy yielding device in 
the anaerobic environment of primeval 
times is clearly explained. 

The book then, deals with the inter- 
relationships of organisms— thq primary 
producers, consumers and decomposers 
— in terras of their' physiology, the energy 
llow and the nutrients cycling between 
them. The discussion: la concise and up to 
date; the section on nitrogen fixation, for 
example, incorporates findings that have 
been published during .die past five yean. 
In contrast, therefore, it is a little disap- 
pointing to find the old view of pro- 
karyotes still expressed, that they are "pre- 
sumably related to green . plants ... 
although ft. may te preferable to regard 
fltepi as' . . ^a separafe group’ 1 (ppge 15). 
Most riikromologisia would nowadays dis-, 
agree with the emphasis hr thatautomeni. 
Compelling evident* amassed ovor the 
yeah ; has shown J that 1 -prakVjqtfe cells 
differ . sq . touch 1 ; to • oigimlkatlc^.' fjitl 
tneuboUta from ;planL rfftpua] find fungal 
<*Ul aifih tha)dteycon»tiiWe i completely 
iephrata groupj ond in| vtow of tho, 
.metabolic Importance ; o|f ' Mokaiyotes, 
rather ■ more pfoiritoetwc'’ dbqldi^pdrhops: 
haytt been give to • prrikjuyotk bell . stnio- 
.tore:. -•,■••• ■; 

ptt'Mequptor- 
hUflhce arid . 
Ihe wllyt In’. 
fi>vA adapted:; 

powi; 
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China syndromes 



lular and organism level, showing how 
these processes are Important In Integrat- 
ing function bath within the organism and 
at the community level. Hie final chapter 
offezx an outline classification of living 
organisms, an introduction to the familiar 
hierarchical system of natural classification,' 
which Is useful but which curiously omits 
any mention of genus or species. The book 
eiutt with a valuable list of references 
— some 50 standard texts which the reader 
can consult for 'further information on all 
of the topics covered. . 

Taken as a whole, the text is a pleasure 
to read, The accounts are accurate; the 
style is dear and economical, packed with 
useful information and points pf compari- 
son. and ( he author Is punctilious iridefinlpg 
biotuglcal terms as he Introduces them. 
There is a pleasing absence of dogmatic 
statements, and the author repeatedly 
stales; what : : evary practising 'rijteloglst. 
'knows, iHii('iri biology it Is dangerous to 
make Sweeping generalizations; to every 
role there Ik an exception: - - ■ 

U must bo said,: however, that several qf 
the,, figures; r particularly those depicting 
chemical forhml ae; do. not do justice to the 
tqi. ( Viihin |tw Ant eight pages the reader 
Is treated to Several different: versions of i 
Haworth projection formulae fot sugars. Tn I 
an hnrpducloty text, it pquld Ha're been 
preferable : jo keep to otic." Elsewhere, 
wort! fito . missing . bonds, arrows' : for. roaibv 
fiOPl that lend nowhere extraneous atoms, . 
rotetog substituent , groupg Igni)' rlori*; ■ that 
bear ito charges. • ■ '•? *' . 

. .AH tljWgs .‘conlldereii, . hoVver, jhis . 
;bp^- h^rilttjl«« 'w^ufls/ Itself sveU.’ tt , 

shwld;.fiHivd a:valthiw^ ;iuuodUdton'to 


Nuclear Power and Public Policy: the 
social and ethical problems of fission 
technology 

by K. S . Shrader-Frechclle 
D. Rcldei, $19.95 and $10.50 
ISBN 90 277 1054 ft and 080 5 
Nuclear Power Decisions: British poli- 
cies, 1953-78 
by Roger Williams 
Croora Helm, $19.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0265 4 


Both of these books are about the quality 
of public decision-making on civil nuclear 
power. From his standpoint as a political 
scientist and science historian, Roger Wil- 
liams examines British decisions from 
Calder Hall in 1953 to the Windscale 
Enquiry in 1978. From her standpoint as 
a moral philosopher, Ms Shrader- 
Frechette examines the logic of argu- 
ments concerning (he acceptability of va- 
rious kinds of nuclear risks. Despite their 
different points of departure, both au- 
thors arrive at similar conclusions. Roger 
Williams recommends more public 
accountability and Ms Shrader-Frechette 
argues for more democratic and, by im- 
plication, less technocratic decision- 
making. 

In a series of essays, Ms Shrader- 
Frechette subjects old controversies to 
ethical analysis, exposing many fallacies 
on the way. Her first target is the claim 
that nuclear power carries fewer environ- 
mental risks than coal-fired electricity- 
generation. This would be valid only if 
.methods permanently to isolate radioac- 
tive waste had been perfected or if it 
were morally right to ignore the risks 
imposed upon future generations. 

. Her second concern is the risk of core-, 
melt in light water reactors. Here she 
diagnoses a flaw in United States Federal 
policy towards insurance against serious 
reactor accidents. She finds that the con- 
troversial Price-Andcrson act rests upon 
two mutually inconsistent propositions: 
that nuclear reactors are safe and that 
liability for serious reactor accidents 
should be limited. 

Third, she exposes the limitations of 
technology assessment and cost-benefit 
analysis, which are deficient in their treat- 
ment of "externalities" concerned with 
the nuclear, fuel cycle. There can be no 
equitable ^compensation for radiation- 
caused injuries, she argues, because the 
nature of radiation-related "externalities" 
precludes the certain identification of the 
injuries. 

In her final essay Ms Shrader-Frechette 
dwells on the old conflict between equity 
and efficiency; arguing that technology 
assessments should embrace questions 
concerning the moral acceptability as well 
os (he magnitude of the risks. That the 
risks associated with a particular technol- 
ogy may be smaller than other risks 
which are considered os "normal'', does 
not, of itself, constitute reason for accept- 
ing new risks. She believes that as long as 
science-related public policy judgments 
are left to technical experts, higher prior- 
ity will be given to . technocratic consid- 
erations sueb as^ meeting energy demand 
and promoting economic growth than- to 
the ethics), considerations of social desira- 
bility and preserving basic rights. She 
concludes with an appeal for Plato's Vphi- 
lospher. king", arguing that only by plac- 
ing philosophical considerations at the 
centre of decision-making, can public pbli- 
des be both dqchlliy and scientifically- 
sound. ' • : '■ 

...Tdgpther with ihe earlier classics .by 
Margaret flowing and Duncan Burn, Ro- 
ger: Williams's bopk ; is essential reading 
for anyone Intent upqn understanding the 
history ' of .' .British • nuclear • decision-,- 
making. Scholarly and eminently rekd- 
flble, .it Is especially good on the “private" 
pollticjt, the Institutiohal rivalries and the, 
personal cofifUcB during the era of closed 
dedsibrt-makjng i which ended wjlh the 
reactor, ChoiCq debafo -of 1973.-74. - -! 

in nil lnjportaht respecti, Williams .con- 
firms Burqs’s. findings adopt . the] 1065 
appraisal or.tjw. advanced.' gas-cooled 
'Tfttiqt (AGR) -from 1 which the commer-. 
clallyiUninwApfi-.dcslgni-* incorporating, 
a novel Jf^rod tuel iClpsior hwolyipg rrins- 


sions of an untried basic design 
to construction in rapid succession * 
each ran into difficulties, Utile kuZ 
could be transferred between t|«3 
tin. The result has been anpaUi oa 
and economic costs. ^ 

As the AGR disaster unfolded, »nrt 
lical confidence waned in the InstiinL 
responsible for the 1965 appraisal. lqiS 
74 the CEGB proposed switching mi 
125D MW Westinghouse Pressurized fc 
ter Reactor (PWR). claiming that, sgfi, 
the ADR. the PWR was commnta. 
proven. Neither the Select Committee « 
Science and Technology nor the (tan. 
ment accepted the CEGB's mumi 
partly beenuse the programme axm 
ment was so large (45 GW) and part, 
because there was no operating cm* 
ence of such a large PWR, j 

Those who remember the debates «r \ 
the proposed thermal reactor ud (u ; 
breeder reactor programmes propxedn- 
spectively by the CEGB and the UR 
Atomic Energy Authority In the perioil ’• 
1974-77 will have a sense of dfjh-vuslw 1 ’ 
they read Williams's account of ibe bxl r 
ground of the first (Magnox) programreu j 
1 955-57 - predictions of energy gaps, witr, 
died confidence in the technology 
expected harvest of export orders. 

Unpersuaded by the CEGB's FW l 
proposal, and unwilling lo risk orderly 
further AGRs, in 19/4 the gown kb 
turned to heavy water reactors. But b- 
stead of choosing C AND U, which rode- I 
veloped, and commercialized thnHijkmv \ 
sis tent efforts by the Canadluu - fl* : 
Government consulted the Nuclear Pow f 
Advisory Board and chose the Sw* 1 
Generating Heavy Water Rcacdx (SC { 
HWR). After two years nugaiorV feijs ■ 
work in adapting and scaling-up the Wit- 
frith prototype design, the SGHWR n . 
Abandoned in late-1976 on UXAEl • 
advice. j 

The roots of the SGHWR episode m . ■ 
be traced to 1962 when, u Vr’Bus 
shows, the CEGB were seeing CANDU • 
as a potential successor to Magnox min 
an alternative to the AGR. Onw * 
URAEA received govemirienl btajiqw 
build the prototype SGHWR gi mnW 
thq door was effectively ckxM td 1^ 1 
ing CANDU for the 1965 deddM ; 
as it turned out, for the 1974 oetw* 1 
too. As in 1965, the CEGB mi Totoda t 
1974 with an Inadequately . deveM- 
home-grown technology! Bmww » j 
SGHWRs were built, the e “ lU ®'"2 I 
were incomparably smaller Ihu tw* * \ 
the AQR disaster. -The main cfcctttw 
a further weakening of c0l,IWfncc f ®L i 
Institutions involved and that no hnw . 
serious thought was given to 1 
CANDUs despite their oonbnnmi . 
standing performance In L 

The sequel lo the SGHWR 
and to Willlnms's book, was tn(t “ 
cember 1979 the Govemraent autfiffl^ 
two new AORs at Heysham land' w 
at an estimated cost of C.gwv*”- 
rized the licensing of the 1250 M W 
linghouse design for a PWR al 
and announced a 15 OW 
These decisions were meant to pto 
mediate work to the Industry. 

AGR, technology alive and . 

the PWR option, subject lo 

by tho Nuclear Installations 

and public inquiry on Ibe gcn«w . 

sUe-relaled issues of 

for Stzewell. Ordering « » «» 

per year, as envisaged 

mcht,. would takd United 

leaf chpgcily to 22 QW by Ij® 

- due-fifth of the level P^ c, ^ 1 ld 

UKAEAlo 1976 to. evidence “‘ES '< 

Commission or , EnvlronmcntaTrw»jJ . 


in support of the projrosi»;O enH,lw ] 

.1300 MW fast breeder reactor. 1 ;... r 

The pnlyi pity with : 

that the authors atop short 0 * ^ 


Jtotwnocotesg.to; biology at. advanced ; sive icallng-up.antj Inadequate develop- 

*(;,« toertf wo)k ; emerged .triumphant over 
.>-.V-«9 Amarlcan iightiwaief reactam.^ 

The; wtfakesh. consortia , whs awarded the 
which, 16; 

1 "Sltoqt 1 operational and 
«TOS. r ^ fl t5> e r6^ p tac^d^vy.ith ohe. isforr 
Thus, ' thro<^ separate /'ver-*’ 
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Freedom i of the individual 


Mill on Liberty 
by C. L. Ten 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press. £12.00 and £4.95 

ISBN 0J9 824643 9 and 824644 7 

Should a euthanasia society be free to 
give advice to postal applicants, depressed 
mothers included, on how to kill 
themselves? Should the National From be 
(rec to march through Brixton saying Bri- 
tain would be belter without blacks, or 
through Oolders Green saying It would be 
better without Jews? 

|l Gay Lib zealots were to attempt to 
escape any residual shame about their 
jexoality by performing the very acts 
themselves on Saturday afternoons in 
Hyde Park, with the public on hand, why 
should they be stopped 7 Should a jour- 
nalist be free to gel across the message, 
taken by most of us to be false, that the 
British Army in Ulster Is in systematic 
collusion with Protestant killers ? 

Should the possessors of great private 
wealth in our society be secure from that 
indent threat, real socialist redistribu- 
tion? 

John Stuart Mill's essay of 1859, On 
Liberty, Is renowned as the liberal answer 
to such questions of Individual freedom. 
But what does it say ? Mill was grandly 
eloquent on the particular subject of 
freedom of speech. a> if all mankind 
minus one were of one opinion, and only 
one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in 
liteneing that one person, than he, if he 
had the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind." He gave about a 
dozen, alternative statements of his more 
general principle of liberty, his" one very 
simple principle". He succeeded, 
nevertheless, In keeping his clear and 
satisfactory idea of it, if any, pretty much 
to himself. 

-Whit Is often said to be Mill's principle 
a that the state and society cannot rightly 
bltrvene in the life of an individual 
igatost his will unless he harms or 
threatens harm to another, perhaps by 
tHtfaikm, except an agreeing partner. U 
matters not at ail if the individual is 
behaving Immorally or Inhumanly in. the 
of society and state, or in an 
indubitably self-hurting or self-destructive 
way. Whit can be called moralism is out, 
•ad so is paternalism. In consequence 
■here b to be absolute freedom to express 
•ay opinion so long as Its expression does 
not constitute incitement, where the latter 
Nm(sts In instigating action then and 


there, as when an orator Inflames a crowd 
to attack people or property. One great 
difficulty with this package is that it cer- 
tainly appears to be Inconsistent. Might 


Fooling oneself 


of “definite harm “—say subsequent 
racial attacks or jnb discrimination. The 
latter part carries the implication that Mr 
Ennch Powell shuuld have been prase- 


great harm not ensue later from certain cuted for some of his speeches, ns seems ISIIN 0 85527 918 4 

non- in citing expressions of opinion ? to me true. Mr Ten docs not quite say so. 


A Study uf Sc If- Deception 
by M. R. Height 
Harvester Press, £16.95 
ISIIN 0 85527 918 4 


nun-mcuing expressions ot opinion 7 to me true. Mr Ten docs not quite say so. 
Another difficulty with the package. As for distress mediated in the way 


unnoticed by some of Miffs critics, is that 
Mill himself disowns it. He specifically 
says that It does not adequately express 
his principle. 

Many have tried tn decide what Mill's 


explained above hy the victims’ own 
moral beliefs and attitudes, it is hard to 
nccepi that it is irrelevant, although very 
often it may be relatively small. If such 
distress were irrelevant, presumably the 


principle might be by concentrating on his hypothetical Hyde Park gays should he 
avowal that it derives from a superior undisturbed, since the caused distress 
principle, the Principle af Utility or the would be via beliefs and attitudes. Mr 


"Greatest Happiness Principle". The 
curse is that he does not specify his 
understanding of that principle either. He 
does not accept it in its classical form : 
choose the possible action or policy which 


Ten, who Is ns pul off us anyone by the 
pruspcct of the s|>L-ctJcle, discovers ;i new 
and curious consideration at this point. 
Others oppose such things heing public 
precisely because of the resulting distress 


is likely to produce the greatest balance to the public. Mr Ten has deprived him- 
of satiation over dissatisfaction, taking self of this line of defence, since the div 


into account everyone affected. 


Mill does 


tress is of the belief-dependent kind. He 


Utiiitarian principle has to do with "the 
permanent interests of man as a progres- 
sive being", and Mr Ten in his admirable 
book puts an awful lot of weight an this, 
as he does on Mill's praise of individual 
self-development. The result Is that he 
takes Mill to Itnvc indulged in loose talk, 
and finds him in fact not to have been a 
real Utilitarian— barely even a pretend- 
Utilitnrian. He presents him as more 
committed to Individuality and hence lib- 


bowever, that his therefore falls back to the thin fad of 


publicness, luken in und by itself. t His 
reflections come down to that \ Certain 
things are nut to he done, simply nnd solely 
because people generally will then he aware 
of them, which Is to sny absolutely mulling 
nhmu resulting upset, anguish or whatever. 
It is no great reason, uml not far enough 
from the idea. say. thm 111 the open air 
certain images are hud for the eyes. 

Mr Ten and hK Mill, I urn pretty sure, 


erty than to totals of satisfaction. Better are against any suppression of Ihc jour* 


an Individualist dissatisfied than a con- 
formist satisfied. 

/ The resulting doctrine about slate 
intervention has two distinctive parts. 
There is to be 0 possibility of intervention 
only if an individual infringes certain 


nalisi's proposition about the British 
Army. That is all to the good. As for 
wealth redistribution, they tukc it that 
their principle it silent and neutral on the 
mailer. Another Mill therefore comes to 
mind, the one who declares at the end of 


basic rules of societies, which have to do On Liberty that the slate must never try 


with " the physical integrity of the per- 
son, respecting property, and . . . prom- 
ises and contracts". There is to be no 
intervention if one individual causes that 
particular kind of harm to another, if it 
can be called such, which also depends 
for its existence on the moral beliefs and 
attitudes of the person harmed. Those 


to help people, as distinct from save them 
from harm. Oiving them things ruins their 
characters, Increases the number of 
bureaucrats, and so on. No National 
Health Service here, thank you. 

Mr Ten's book is remarkably clear and 
in many ways a model piece of political 


who play football on Sundays cause this pM"«>phy. Very many views of Mill are 


kind of harm to the distressed Sab 
baiarlan. 


acutely discussed. (The pummelling oi 
Lord Devlin, for bisT/re Enforcement of 


M. R. Haight In' this weTl-argucd and cogent 
talk (ells uh that self-deception is an important " 
usped of behaviour which has not been adequ- 
ately dealt with by phifuuiphcre. And she 
believes ih.it the prnMcms and paradoxes this 
concept gives rise to ure of some philosophical 
consequence, ff we cun deceive ourselves 1 
successfully then this must affect n ur theories of | 
knowledge , belief personal identity, action and 
ethics. Sclf-ck-cepiiuii then plays its pan in 
clouding our judgment utan nursolic*. others 
unit the world around uc. 

Much of ber book Is taken up with a critical 
examination of three theories uf self- deception; 
those of Fraud, Same und Fingarette, and she 
makes some perceptive comments on their 
views. She also examines u range uf individual 
ease studies uf self-deception, autobus- 
gruphiial. clinical und fictional. These throw 
cuiiMderablc light on self- deception us a feature 
of vntr everyday life, mill she handles this 
material with skill. Insight und sympathy. 

Her examples include the scientist who 
tends to neglect the possible disastrous 
ci m sequences of shv. his discoveries in 
nuclear physics, und the enneer patient who 
tries to rnlionali/L* uwny (lie unpleasant fact 
ttf his illness. 1 um. however, a little 
doubtful about some uf the c uses of multiple 
personality she quotes from psychopatholo- 
gy insuport of her argument. She goes on to 
ask. why should it he necessary to use such o 
sclf-coiitradlctoiy concept in any account of 
bchuvinur? In the caw of the keif-deceiver 
who is re-fusing to admit what he is trying M 
repress, she thinks th.it whnt is saved is u 
kind of epistemological consistency, litis 
enables him to fit in with how he wunls to 
behave nnd wants others to treat him. 

The difference between Haight's und JSurtrc* 
views un self-deception is brought out wfien she 
tells us, “responsibility niuy be an illusion lam 
bound m say that I think 11 probably is. If *>u. 


knowledge obviously docs nm make people 
responsible for what they do" (page 14V|. 
Curiously enough Sartre would agree with 
the list part of this statement. Reflective 
knowledge, he would say, about sonic 
specific action, such as depressing the lever 
which released the atom homb on Hiroshi- 
ma. usually occurs after we have performed 
the task. But this docs not for Sartre mean 
that we arc not responsible. 

Hulght with Sartre’s concept of freedom in 
mind had a little e.vlier remarked, “there is 
ruuhlng in the idea of consciousness that 
suygc sis ih alone might m it take over j conscious 
being’s body nml tun it I ike u machine, determin- 
ing oven his thoughts by determining hiv brain - 
while he stayed cunsciout” (page 149) 

Kir Siime, however, human action is always 
intentional; indeed even that of a machine has 
this character vicariously wticn used by us as on 
instrument. The view that a machine might lake 
over control of our bodies is strangely reminis- 
cent of medics al demoniacal possession, and 
docs «em to assume u "ghost in tlic machine" 
theory of budy-niunl. Sartre would distinguish 
sharply between our first-person experience, 
where »u axe nwurc of nursd vev as free agents 
acting through slur lived bodies, anttu third- 
person account of the body unit behaviour as it 
appeals us olhciN, which might be described in 
s uii-al terms. The former type uf expcricHcT is 
only illusory it ue lake it us reducible lo the 
c j 1 is. 1 I account And for Satire the paradigm ut 
bad faith is 1 wychotogie. 1 l determinism. 

As a study of (be individual pathology of 
self-deception Huiglit's book has much to rnm- 
nicml it. But it would also have been instructi re 
to have considered ihc genealogy of this concept 
with its ontological concern for the human 
condition. Ilegcl. ieuuluch amt Mart discuss 
the question in their different ways under the 
form of alienation and false consciousness. 
Kierkegaard finds the self- licenser in dread. 3 ml 
ipn «fc s Socrates us say in g m the C nuylm that It Iv 
die ml I ut to be deceived hy oneself, because one 
always hn» the deceiver with one . 


£)r itfiiyi ft uutliif fellow al the Institute </ 
Advanced Studies. Manchester Polyteihnic. 


I take It that Mr Ten's Mill (with whom Morab ! ,s . con ‘ nut *: ) * 

Mr Ten agrees) would demand that the Pf cl * dcs P , ‘ e 1 

euthanasia society be allowed to go about “ m f *■* *2 

<•„ atcm.i Ac fcu- Ih, nnn . that this u the best book ovaiioble on On 


its dismal business. As for the non- ,n * 1 ,nv 
inciting National Front, It is to be allowed L,bert y- 
to march if the result is only distress 

which also depends an certain beliefs and 

attitudes of those distressed, bpt not Ted Ho 
allowed to march if there Is a likelihood Universi 


Ted Honderlch 


Ted Honderich is reader In philosophy at 
University College London. 


Ramsey and the nature of truth 


Pm«nju.i. - _ 77 . Semantics met with little - more (ban 

PragwaHsra! essays In puzzlement when It was pub- 

1 V? R*®*®y fished In 1941. It Is reassuring to know 

emtfd Ire D. H, Mellor that the insights of that great logician are 

Otmbri%« University press, £15.00 now being developed Into a contemporary 
MBN Q 521 11548 5 orthodoxy. 

r , * Ramsey’s own writing is spare and sug- 

Ftank Ramsey, who died In 1930 at the gestive rather than foil of detailed argu- 
*** 26, was p Cambridge matbemati- meht, so it b not easy to see exactly what 

whose writings on formal logic, pragmatism meant for him, especially as 
pUkwophy and economics have been he says "my pragmatism is derived from 
twk» reprinted since his death, once in Mr Russell"— of all people) Moreover, 
*931 and again Ih 1978. Although they one of his papers, ttye charming little 
tofount to tll(l|1 300 s ^ ^p. e3Hy published as an epilogue in Profes- 
some of the most persistently sor Brailhwaite'i 1931 edition, shows him 
{sHWnilal writings in philosophy of the more as a logical, positivist than as a : 
hundred yean. Prospects for Png- pragmatist, :lf W teto tq Mju ym a^aU,' 
!* a tribute to that Influence, con- This paper, ' briglniily reBtl to a Cam-, 
'•Wag 11 euayq by British; American bridge discussion group, comes to the, 
J” foilsh philosophers oh the topics of conclusion that “there is really nothing to 
JJPWi Principal interests— knowledge discuss", all the traditional topics of dto- 
^ beUef aod iheir objects, brobabilliy cusslon having been shown by the , 
^the philosophy of science, • advance of adepoe aad philosophy to be,. 

. Jho title of the bdok reflects an "either technical or, ridiculous’ _ ; 


yZZ? ,V U0 or tne bdok reflects an 
. prtgmatlsm as' a. tendency In 

•* ggl*N thinking which has been 
In recent years; due largely to 
I Amerfcah philosopher 

lki'KSv ,M ' -® u ■ P r -M®itori- the editor of 


advance of adepee and philosophy to be,, 
"either technical or ridlculoui".-. 

' Hqwevcr, Ramsey's pragmatimt, as' Dr 
Mellor points out, "centres on belief: ts 
nature. Its laws, Its degrees and Hi- 
objects" anil the coniributors have, court- ; 
queatly directed their attention largely to 


(ability BTO" W . ■* ’J-r-Uume; Bui DrMeJlor; the editor of qiiently directed their attention mv » 
King . K yj* Wmlndi uk; that Ramsey called < these matters, The 11 essays t n of a 
S ^ PWgfoatist, ".The essence of Uniformly high iwndard thoug^ soiw. 
ight w-hlWP' Er . ffwlism' 1 . He said; "f take to bo this, ' devote, (hemrtlves more Jpcclfically to 

Br * « - a«in Lia 1 . Vi 1 .Uni lha j* 1 '* ■ ^ nlnOrf /tffll HlAffl 


iUi.l " • 00 » taxe 10 tm uua, 

of a aentenca’Vta be 
by. reference td the; actions to 

I®® 1 * -Pf. more 


Remse/s wptk '.’•Wh other* deal more, 

independently with topics of geftefal 
Ramseyan Interest. Paper* tl»t 1 consider 
to be of particular Value- foio Interest a,re. 
those by Siisa'n Haack, D. H, hfelfor and 


W ihis book. : Df Jfapck;; <umuw» .*•* SgfS? i£a 

“'ummJ!'’ tow»-'.'Wr. how : fashionable , cfogieei ^ 

*■:•**&* fact, that 


degree ot truth theiis based on the notion 
of "fozzy sets" and the corresponding 
"frizzy predicates'', and some arguments 
to the effect that falsehood is a matter of 
degree whereas truth b not. She ends 
with, a discussion af the relevance of these 
questions to Ramsey's "redundancy” 
theory of trutli which asserts dial “R b 
Hue" means no more than “F*. Mellor 
discusses how a dispositional theory of 
belief, sucb a* Ramsey’s, can cope with 
the questfon: "How can 1 be swore that 1 
oelieve P?" and goes on to link this ques- 
tion with the notion of subjedive proba- 
bility considered as a . measure of the 
strength. of belief. Cohen write* about the 
dbtikikw bttxreert . lajm, of qaWre . and 
BttMefeaily ‘ true genentitotiorts 1 .fa the 
context of Ramsey’s two (apparently 
fncohibieni) accounts of causal laws. His 
second preferred account of a causal law 
as a, nib for judging, (for example, that' 
all cases of A pro obo ques of R) was 
probably original with Ramsey but bas 
also been proposed by some logical 
positivist*— Morita Schlick, for example, 
pphen points to defects In this acrount 
and goes on to discus* how H must, be 
aincnded to allow for Use counter-factual 
statements that can bo inferred from 
genuinely rausal laws. - 

The book b very' well - planned and. 
edited, an toponanr collection pf pa pen 
In Rfonsey’f field* of foicnteV. anO a 
worthy memorial to the philosopher who, 
but for' his sadly premature dentil, would 
oow iurely be tegaftteri ail. the equal of 
Ruj»U of - ‘ POppcf among ' . (be 
philosophers of Ibt ^e^jnl century. . 

• l ;. '.Sips- j. O’Connor 


.pWdfrpfiy BttheUdlversity offfsettr. 


Nietzsche 


Volume I: Tho Will to Power os Art 

MARTIN HEIDEGGER 

Translated by David Fanett K rail 
An indDaperuublo addition to tho 
Heidegger corpus In English, 
Nietzsche brings Into forcofut and 
creative counterpoint two greet minds 
and bridges two- centuries of 
philosophical thought. 0744 4 f Eft. SO 

Sensory and Neotfc 
Consciousness 

Psychology from an Fmpencal 
Standpoint !U 

FRANZ BRENTANO 

Edited try L fnda McAtiStar 
Translated by Margarets Schattle and 
Linda McAlister 

A compilation of Franz Brentano’l 
later essays end delations on various 
aspects of psychology. 

International Library of PMosophy 
and Scientific Method 
0404 4, £8 50 


On Justifying 
Democracy 

WILLIAM NELSON 
'll it Is true that democracy to justified 
precisely by its openness, then we 
have In Net eon's book both a warning 
and a weapon In our struggle egtdnst 
. the closed Bode ray.' Jeremy 
Waldron.. . The ‘ Timas Literary 
Supptemaot: 

International Library of Philosophy. 

Friendship/ Altruism; 
and Morality 

LAWRENCE A. SLUM 
A sustained critique of Influential 
view* on tho nituro’of (nortfity whkh 
have rt'dr roots fn Kant’s philosophy 
views, empheairing ration# I ty, 
obligation, consistency, unlvenwi 
principle and toftperecntflty . 

International UbrarY.ol Philosophy. 

tmzc Ut 

Routiatige & Kogan Petil 
39 Stars Streot, London WCt ' 


Karl Marx 

ALLEN WOOD 

Concentrates on the five major 
themes of alienation, historical 
materialism, morality, philosophical 
materialism and dialectical method in 
Marx'e thought. 

The Arguments of the PhRosopheta, 
0672 1. £13.60 

Npvy In paperback 

British Analytical 
Philosophy 

Edited by 

BERNARD WILLIAMS and 
ALAN MONTEFJORE 
Contributors: David Pears, John 
Sear re, Anthony Quinton, E. J. 
Lemmon, R. Herr*, Anthony Kenny, 
Hide Ishiguro, Slsn Montefiore, 
Atesdalr MacIntyre, Chariea Taylor,. 
Richard Wodhefm, Patrick Gardiner, 
R. W. Hepburn, latvan Mezdros. 
International Library of Philosophy, 
08325. (paper! C5.95 

The Mind and the 
Soul 

An tntrwfuctkM ta the Philosophy 
of the Mind 

JENNY TEICHMAN 

‘It Is clear, incisive and unkfio- 
syreratic. issues and theories are 
. dtiputsed sbnply yet without serious 
d tat onto n 0* vapiditv, and the booh la 
futi of argument.’ - Stewart 
Candlish, Mind Studies m 
Philosophical Psychology 
Open Unrvenrty Set Book 0754 X 
fpaparf£2.95 

Hume 

Winner of the 1979 Ftdnklin J. 
Mntchctte flrijw 
BARRY STROUD 
'It is q viituo ot Pioferefor Stroud’s 
bonk that Ira deah with Ml the main 
-topics dcsuMwri Irv Hunre'e Treeww 
and modi ot those dHcussed In iha 
EnQlurfet so that ho can gjvo us * 
rounded picture of Home's 
' phHowphlcBi intentkms aa a whole. ’■ 
— D-D. Raphael, The Timas. Literary 
Supplement. The Arguments ot tho. 
Philosophers Sedas. 06675 IpaparJ 
£595 • 
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Enforced 

equality 


The Politics of Procrustes: contrndic 
Uons of enforced equality 
by Antony Flew 
Temple Smith, £9.95 
ISDN 0 85117 204 0 
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Many philosophers have al (he buck of (heir 
minds a set of conirnsts. between terms such 
os ’'pure", “analyiicnl", “theoretical'', 
■■rigorous", '‘morally neutral" and “second* 
order”, and others such ns "applied", 
“normative", “relevant lo practice", 
“morally cum mimed" and *' first-order”. 
Professor Flow's book is good evidence for 
the superficiality of these contrasts: “ap- 
plied", arid “ morally cumin it led", it may 
be, hut it is also “rigorous", and “imoiy- 
lical". 

Professor Flow's moral commitment is to 
the value of liberty, or "equal liberty for u II" 
(page 42), and is opposed to “equality of 
condition " or "equnlily of outcome" and the 
socialism which would impose this Procrus- 
tean ideal on ull of us. in isolating (he 
particular sense of equality - equality of 
irondiliijii or n income - again. si which he is 
nminly tilling Flew distinguishes the sup- 
posed facts of human equality or inequality 
front three ideals of equality. The first Is 
“equality of respect for nil rational agents in 
their pursuit of their own chosen ends" 
(page 43), or, as he elsewhere characterizes 
il. “equality of rights”. The second is 
traditionally described as "equality of 
opportunity ”, but Flew himself prefers to 
describe it as “open competition for scarce 
resources" (page 4$). He prefers this de- 
scription because the more traditional one 
can easily he confused wiih. or he used ns a 
pivot fur, the third ideal - equality of 
condition or outcome - in that the sort of 
evidence commonly pm forward to support 
u claim that in some sphere there must exist 
inadequate equality nf opportunity is that 
there is lack of equality of outcome. The 
First ideal of equality and the second (as 
re-described) are acceptable in that they are 
compatible with liberty, but the third Is 
Flcw's main target- And what a pounding it 
takes! 

View's fint qialn maw Vs to sever the 
connexion which! is widely assumed to exist 

• between equality and justice. In Flew’s view 

• the only necessary connexion belween the 
concepts is the formal- one, that justice 
presupposes general rules, and rules must 
be applied equally to those to whom they 
apply. There follows a fierce onslaught on 
“what Rawls calls justice", which hasequal- 
ily as an essential element. The critique of 
Rawls Is detailed,' rigorous, vitriolic and 
highly effective, as is the shorter discussion 
of Bernard Williams's Well-known article 
“The Idea of Equality". 

Flew next turn? his attention la a pair of 
concepts which are often depldyed, but not 
always analysed, in discussions of equality - 
wants and needs. Believers in the absolute- 
ness of equality as a value, and the socialism 
necessary to impose It, characteristically 
base their arguments on the concept of 
. needs rather than that of wants, because 
while we might be said to know what we 
want (necessarily so In, the Wew of Wittgen- 
stein i a ns) '‘experts" dan be employed to tell 
us what we really need even if we do not 
hdjrperi lo want it. In lh< final sections of hi& 
book Flew goes on to defend the “profit 
motive 4 ' against egalitarians, and to show 
. the relevance pf his views to a variety of 
1 ipfiercs, ^such ax i«dueHiiqjj. \ • ■ 

; The fooli-haa? k moral: commiirtienbta 

- *ejHfgl liberty" hut alio one to. life InteUec- 

tenet (if HbeVglUm, that ari orthodoxy 
should klwattbO challehged lo-preyvot thjt 
fo(ovation.pr"deiui diwiW. U ls egalitar- 
-• inbbm as a ddwria foblih- Fleyv mhhcs ft his 
r ddiy rut d ph(|a«ophet 'ip ty tacit r and hb 
■ . pjowuris' fts it pamphleteer to ridicule. The 

- jreiult U ihat thc book Is unsettling id read: 
sometimes philosophical Analysis gives way 
lo.the tone of an iridiuisht letter [10. (He 
editor; sometimes there a mocklrig rabifnts- 
ceht pfUernertfLevit^ tavd-toracurnCs (he 
'.^avagtsjr of Swift: But p&sskiti H Acvcr used 
fts'.'a iubstiime, for argurnent. blurb ft 
Correct tqddscfibfe thb ai'.hft uricdpifqflnble 
book. put. it will apjteW jo . All . whose 
commKmcni Is to dlversity of development 
omj ^gaitul enforced cloning. jV«,. " 

• • • R.S. Dowiile 


When is an action intentional? 


Essays on Actions and Events 

by Donnld Davidson 

Clnrundon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £14.00 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 19 824529 7 and 824637 4 


This volume usefully assembles Davidson's 
hitherto scattered writings on events, action 
and the mind-body problem. Their juxta- 
position brings out the system in Davidson's 
thought: one has the sense of a tightly knit 
garment held ingeniously together by a few 
carefully interwoven strands - the points of 
vulnerability may he few hut the consequ- 
ences of snapping arc more calamitous. 

The master-lh reads of this system arc the 
twin notions of event nnd cause. These 
notions, especially that of event, nre scruti- 
nized and tested with relentless persistence. 
The spirit of the enterprise is undogmatic 
and theoretical: events ore to be recog- 
nized, not so much because of their com- 
mon-sense or metaphysical credentials, but 
on ftccuiint of their utility in devising 
attractive nnd rigorous theories - of logical 
form, intentional action, the nature of 
mcmol events. Davidson’s influence is 
owed as much to his attitude toward philo- 
sophical problems ns to the specific doc- 
trines Tor which he is justly celebrated. 

The proposal to acknowledge an ontolo- 
gy of events can seeni banal, for surely 
things change - and changes arc events. 
What is not banal, though once perceived is 
compcllingly obvious, is the idea that events 
arc basic particulars: tiicy are not to be 
conceived as logical constructions from 
substances, limes and properties, but are 
genuine objects of discourse susceptible of 


multiple characterization. This conception 
of events enables Davidson to treat adverb* 
till sentences reporting change as conjunc- 
tive predications of such particulars; and it 
motivates the detection of opacity where 
others have supposed extra entities. Thus 
unintentinnul actions always have inten- 
tional aspects, and explanation is always 
“under a description". It also makes possi- 
ble the claim that mental events can he 
described physically even though there Is no 
reducing mental descriptions to physical 
ones. The non-triviality of the event ontolo- 
gy Is shown in the frequency with which one 
needs to press the question “Do you mean 
token or event type!" And surely , this 
conception of events is not to be denied. 
This is not to say that all of Davidson’s 
applications of the conception nrc plnin 
Milling: there are adverbs that resist the 
Davidsonian treatment; (here are certain 
actions, namely, omissions, which are hard 
lo sec as events; and it is less than obvious 
that a single event can have both mental and 
physical characterizations, especially if one 
thinks (as Davidson tends not to) of con- 
scious sensations. Bui it must be said that 
Davidson's framework is what permits a 
sharp statement of these questions. An 
ontological issue he docs not discuss Is 
whether we should welcome properties as 
wc have been advised to welcome events; 
the answer to (his will affect, among other 
things, our assessment of the purport for 
physicalism of the irreducibility or mental 
descriptions. 

In his 1963 paper “Actions. Reasons, and 
Causes" (reprinted as the first essay in this 
collection) Davidson defended a “causal 
theory" of intentional action: a bit of 
behaviour counts as an intentional action if 


and only if it is caused by the agent's desires 
and beliefs, and it is explained by citing 
those causally operative desires and beliefs. 
The stark economy of this. theory is not 
preserved in Davidson's later papers, as he 
comes to appreciate its inadequacy as 
originally stated. First, wc have to cope with 
the notorious problem of “lunatic causal 
chains 1 ', cases in which a reason enuses n 
piece of behaviour which we would not call 
intentional.' Davidson himself despairs of 
solving the problem, but unless it can be 
accommodated within a broadly causal 
framework (which I concur with Davidson 
indoubting) we really have no right to speak 
of a causal theory: perhaps some concep- 
tually quite novel ingredient Is needed to Fill 
(he gap, or perhaps the notion of intentional 
action is just irreducible. This admission of 
Davidson's leaves him with the rather more 
modest thesis that It is merely a necessary 
condition of acting intentionally that the 
action be caused by a reason. 

Secondly, Davidson comes round to 
enriching his earlier minimal account with 
the notion of intending, which he wishes to 
construe as an all-out judgment of desirabil- 
ity. This suggestion keeps down the enrich- 
ment, but for that reason seems to miss 
something essential: for surely it is possible 
forme to judge that doing a is best all things 
considered, yet at the same time refrain 
from intending to do u? Here we may need 
to reckon with the Will, one of those 
mysterious faculties against which David- 
son has always set his face. Intending 
threatens lo spoil the simplicity of David- 
son’s theory In another way too. Davidson 
at one point concedes to Castafleda that 
intending always involves a certain reflexlv- 
ity: Oedipus intended that he himself 


should seek the slayer of Ulus - rcphdn, 
“he himself” with “Oedipus" do-. J 
preserve truth conditions. That imemS 
necessarily involves this kind of auii^ 
toward oneself suggests that *tf*i**Z 
is integral lo the concept of agency-, 
integral as causation. But Davidson doeiw 
pursue the consequences of Castaiedii 
observation - perhaps we shall also haven 
make room for the Self in our final acwmi 
of intent Iona l action. 

Thirdly, there is the question in virtoeof 
what reasons cause actions; in partial 
how does the propositional content of a 
altitude play a causal role in produmi 
behaviour? To answer this question- wii* 
seems essential if we are to know what un 
of causal nexus we are dealing with- wamfl 
need a theory of what constitutes pans, 
tional content, and of how the truth con- 
ditions of an attitude relate to its exjW 
tory force. Il would be churlish to dude 
Davidson with failing to answer the* 
questions, but those working in hit site 
must come to grips with the probkmsbt 
leaves open. 

Reading these essays it is not difficult to 
understand the mesmeric effect Davidsoo'i 
writings are apt to produce. The combiu- 
tion of logical rigour with belles-ltttrt i. of 
grand theory with attention to detail ot 
seriousness with lightness of touch, of 
clarity with arch allusiveness - these mite 
for an intoxicating mixture. But when the 
Intoxioation wears off Davidson's wmt 
stands forth as a major contribution to 


analytical philosophy. 


Colin McGinn 


A defender of Aristotelian essentialism 
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Identity and Essence 
by Baruch A. Brody 
Princeton University Press, £9.20 
and £3.35 - 

ISBN 0 691 07256 6 and 02013 2 


Professor Brody has written n number qf 
articles in recent years on various aspects 
of identity and modality, in which he has 
defended ■ version of Aristotelian essen- 
tialism. In. ibb new short book he brings 
his Ideas together In a! systematic way, 
and deals with a number of current Issues 
both subtly and decisively. 

The book Is quite technical in Its 
appeal to logical symbolisms, especially In 
its reference to debates which have 
recently concerned logicians and 
philosophers of logic, and it would be 
particularly difficult for a reader to follow 
his discussion of de re and de dlcto mod- 


ality or of transworld identity without 
considerable knowledge of the back- 
ground literature. But there are few pas- 
sages which could be recommended to 
anyone not familiar with these current 
philosophical debates. In this' respect 
Brody’s book is perhaps less accessible 
than David Wiggins's otherwise compara- 
ble Sameness and Substance. 

The book naturally divides into two 
parts. In the first Brody deals with a gen- 
Tsral-noiioti of Identity in whjch objects 
are the same just so Tong as they share' 
the same properties at any time. In the 
second part he deals with an Aristotelian 
notion of change over tfme, which intro- 
duces his distinction between accidental 
and essential properties) and requires 
some modification of his earlier account 
of iderttity, Brody makes this transition 
less easy- to appreciate by rejecting. In a 
■ characteristically forceful way, any need 
for such a theory of change in the early 
part of the book. There seems no good 
reason why he should not have conceded 


this point even al the earlier stage. 

He do.es, however, have a motive for 
this policy, for his insistence in the early 
part on the adequacy of Leibniz's princi- 
ple of the identity of indtscernibles as the 
sole basis for identity would have seemed 
weaker if he had made that concession 
earlier. It is Brody's view that there is no 
need to consider specific criteria for iden- 
tity relating to different descriptions 
under which an object might fall The 
prjncipje of the identity of indiscernible* 
holds fpr all objects, whether they are 
Individuals of any type, or abstract 
objects such as numbers or properties. In 
this way. he dispenses with the complex 
arguments in which Wiggins attempts to 
reconcile the “sortal dependency” of 
identity with the denial of its relativity. 
Brody considers and rejects the charge 
that his position Is circular or trivial. It Is 
only later that he concedes the need to 
modify the original criterion. 

In the second part Brody introduces, 
and tenaciously defends, a version of 


The place of philosophy in France 
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Aristotelian essentialism. He uaibti 
unexpected and interesting merits to it 
for example, that it enablei us lo import 
on Hempel’s “covering law" acconaj d 
explanatory schemata. Il js In Ihb.px 
too, that he criticizes the views of Kafka 
Kripke, Lewis, and Plantings oa potM*] 
and transworld identity. 

Though Brody's discussion erieodi 
widely, some readers will find h (****•' 
ably brief in places, even dlscoorertn^ 
abrupt in others, a conjequewe « « 
author's choice of a conCise and pr*™ 
style. But this choice has olw cooikw- 
able merits, and the book ai ■ yW* * 
highly stimulating. 

Graham Bird 
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Modem french' Philosophy ‘ 
by Vincent Descombes . 
Cambridge University Press, £14.50 
and £4.50 

ISBN 0 521 22837 9 and 29672 2 


Vincent Dcscomiws's excellent study of mod- ' 
em French philosophy, which deserves a wide 
audience here, shows why there is such a differ- 
ence (>c tween die two traditions. I should; lilfe 
here to concentrate on this aspect rather than 
examine his careful and accurate treatment of 

: — 1 Individual philosophers. One majordilference Is 

the role the subject plays in the intellectual life of 
Tlrere arq obvious and deepdilTercnpes between! countries; philosophy, is. studied in all 


«Jt}temporwy French and Bdktblr'p}|)lbsophy^ .te^tllUfaq tKl^Udiebce for wbrforbf pfclloi 
il* majority of EngHsfi profttephalf are mile '■ *4% !» nfoch greater jn Praace than It is bore, 
lntdrtatedfowbit is happening in present on the. ’land for the sanio reason, itwconnexlon between 
olheratde’of the Channel. \ philosophy apd llteniitire Is niucheipser. This is ' 

H is perhaps significant that thfi one aipft of Ml ju*f « . tnfuicf of style, though that Is also 
BogHsh Intellectual ' life where Fi^ocb thought* i-BkVnnt,; but qr. i iHe way ihe subject Is 
naa n hold b ln dcpaztnteidsofga|j^liteniure. ' appfosched, French ptofeisfona! philosophers ' 
Ttoiigh.lt Bcmly In Cambrfdgpthai this buglvp - do not thlokqf thtli work as primarily addressed 
rise to nn.byeh tylirrel, fn prranypraecs there tsV ''. *! >e ' r fellow academics arid . certainly In this 
8lroggleIt»pmgre«l«weeatlwoldtr*dUltoaW \«"">uy Ihfllr wotka are read by many who have 
tbfi Imported; views .Of pctrifon* fcijcautl and ! philosophical training at all. 

Uc^ ^csffieliei la ohw rtwre^'dfitoriial : ; Tpe other- a?pdot of this difference Is the 
Bngl Wl ahlfowphyCOUrtda ,y#t p^ifttofwsqr , fowjMfw* between, philosophy and pgllllps. ' 
literary eriricljin. seldom flitf (t oPrtlevaace to . Descombes brings out well Ifo.-way/in which 
their work, w)i$i«m they tfo Oik) something of ' ^Mch of What hai>eh written In tbe-ptut life 
importance to wn^.Fttirth ^philosophafi. - ; £«? h W ( and. bn brad teefj frfcgnr.q' direct 
Agaty, airiuai political Ihohghj, panidilarfy fliti Ktojk*n u'bdlUda} toau^ particliiariyi with the 

Hilt. IlliirltliMUi h»nihu ■iii.I.MJi'ul ■' L 'atlrillnn AfMariliun Ui ..nmln'Mlailui 


myu/m j^uiicvhi iiiaugn(i pHucuiBuy L|iUi> ‘“ws. 1 wiwpf »Huc», pam<-uiarij' wun me 
of tW r^fel), b^ltbeMd hereby iucKwritlwi ; ?;9t*»lwn.qfMBrat%;)ft comlnenistlui.iivipke 
■»: TdM^.rUSmiimei] I»mklwifotT , Prt'fuj h‘pb Ucidpherj hav^ 

poliil^ pWk^i^y. E^ tl^trtm. ^hcedtole.poiiucal ibbliasophy lfl- the iirku 
Ifliionapfibe fftpoh ^ V art cdsntnbl with Bfitin, 


. I- 


of science. 

Underlying tbeao conspicuous contrasts Is a 
difference both In philosophical tradition and in 
the recent history of the subject. Descombes' 
divides the period from 1930 to the present day ' 
Into two phases. The first,, which produced the. 
Figures who became dominant after 1945, was 
that of the "three Hs"; Hegel, Husserl and 
i Tjeldeggw Ttte se<^ftd,whlch displaced the first 
'around I960, wis that ottije “thiee masters, of . 
suspicion"; Marx, Nieiz&he and Freud. This 
second phosc l^rgely Ignores the leading figures 
of tho flm phase, such as Ssulre and Meifoau- : . 
Fonty; The trOdltion op .which these dovelopr • 
ments rest dlff^jrs .frorn ours, first because of the 
-much more bantralj role of Descartes and the 
problem of(he ‘ ‘Coglto’ ‘ , Senmd, though this is 
not mentioned by Des<ombes.' formal logic 
plays a rat^er sm^l‘ part In ibe education of 
.'Ftenchjmilpropl^rs. , 

; The radical change In French thoughr ln the 
1930s was dl£td theerrival ofHegel in a country ■ 
hitherto dominated by t, form of neo- 
KanUflnlsm. DoscoirbeS emphasizes the central 
ro|e 6f Kbjivelj sehiinais| : attended by many-. 
,wb° ^re tobedome premlneni in the fit* phase . ' 
It; was KbJftvo\lntejpreia|lon of. the'. Pheno- 
ihcntflogy which forced their thought, aibllme- •. 

| Wen the list remuant'bf the Hegelloh ttadUIbn. 
were dUappewiug tpBnglahd, where it had been 
dominant frpmiromid ISSjO io 19Q0Jnd?«di bne’ 
reasoti why English phi Ip sophera were notsyrti- 
pathetip to thisphflSe *us It* reliant ori Hegel; : 
■an egrly revlpw oftlJe lnuislnUofl of Befog add . 

dftUtlcdO.'jrtegel In' modenT 
^btorjlhe.’. 


whole Sari rl on enterprise- There wt ^® , 2: 1 
niftcanl differences between ^ 

British Hegel; here it had been Ms ' “T- 
had been regaided as his most Sign !•* . 

Tbe switch to the second phase i 
the 1960s was largely, mediated W . 

ism”, which Descombes shows had » . 

meanings. It is perhaps signlflcanl IWJJ£ 
formal discipline which brought«0“^5 
of Hegelianism, thus for mingm •(!«»». 
the British “Revolution In T^ lt>so l“ s ^ 1f( j 
occurred about the turn of ib? ceNjuy .^r 
largely Initiated by Rus«Jlbfwro*l | ^ || , 

the amount of symbolism : 

the “strocUiraHsts” wasminlmal-S^W^^- . 
the notion of “meaning" 
greatdr.role in French thought. 
debated with Sparje at?oul thpwwk: 
However, this debate serves 
depth of'the differences betv^w}!^^ 
tfons than ro offer, the 

d ' tS" who are interested 
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Interests and Rights: the case against 

animals 

by R. G. Frey 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £9.00 

ISBN 0 19 824421 5 

Life Is gelling harder for sensitive academic 
omnivores- Year by year the probability 
increases that as they sit down in nil innocence to 
ihejr perfectly normal lunches, they will find 
themselves in the company of some tiresome 
ojlkuu* whose plate of macaroni cheese seems 
M loom as a silent reproach to their own distaste- 
ful habit or flesh eating , and other insensitivities 
to the moral claimsof animals . Il is not surprising 
if some of the people who feel unreasonably 
bullied by this kind of implied censure should 
feel impelled to reply. 

R. 0. Frey's counter attack is a deliberately 
limited one, concerned with the specific issues 
of rights and interests. He opens with a general 
argument that talk of rights Is at best superfluous 
in moral Inquiry, in which matter he seems 
entirely correct, fluthis main ihesUconccmsihe 
nutter of interests. He takes up a view he 
attributes lo many “animal rightists" (as he culls 
them): the view thru everything which has inter- 
ests has righLs. and that since animals, like 
humans, have interests, they must, like humans, 
hare rights. And he wants to show that even ifoll 
the dubious ideas about rights and their connex- 
ions with interests arc conceded for the sake of 
argument, still the animal righdsts* case ennnot 
be made out. 

His method is essentially to consider the 
spectrum of being, from humans at one end to 
Inanimate things at the other, and to decide at 
whaipoinl on this spectrum it might be possible 
lodiaw a line dividing the holders of interests 
from the non-holdcn of interests. The conclu- 
sion he wants lo reach is that such aline cannot be 
town where the animal rightists want il. I Find 
tbe whole enterprise somewhat baffling, since 1 
caneitract from the text no coherent account of 
what in interest is supposed to he, nor what 
ptaciplei are meant lo determine the legitimacy 
of drawing lines in some places but not others. 
Rut tell, it is possible lo work out the broad 
■Jinferei of Frey Is thesis. 

Bis argument consists of two positive pans 
■4 one negative one. The first positive ntgu- 
rani ii ihatlt Is possible to interpret Interest* in 
t«ha way that people ha ve them butanlmuls and 
“xilmate things have not , a position he defends 
«hh elaborate arguments about the differences 
tauten humans and animals, and concluding 
* n *raals lack the beliefs, reasons and emo- 
Jw»hi riitue of which, inter alia, humans can 
said to have interests. The second positive 
■toll i$ that If you are determined to make 


animals iniulhehnkfersof interests, >uu find ihm 
the criterion of interest -prisscssjon which allows 
you to do this also furces you lo include iniiong 
interest -holders Inanimate nature and mtefuth. 
His negative thesis is against the Hninwl rightists* 
own wish to draw the interest-holding dcmariu- 
tion fine between the sentient (that ishumansnnd 
aniniaKjoiuheonc hand and the nun-sentient on 
the other. He says shut they cannot do this 
because they have not proved (hut sentience 
is of any moral importance, or that puin Hnri 
suffering are intrinsically bud. uml llml the 
case for animal rights therefore collapses. 

But of course it docs n»t collapse - a matter 
wh icltcun he shown with. Miicvcn icwitiagin the 
obvious reply that wc need no proof that suffer- 
ing is intrinsically bad. Frey ishcretk' victim of 
his own uncertainty about what exactly interests 
are supposed to be. In arguing that wc cun 
attribute interests to humans but not animals, he 
justifies his position by pointing to t supposed 1 
factual differences between them, while in 
claiming that we cannot draw an interest- 
dividing line between the sentient uml the nun- 
sentient he says (hut this is because sentience has 
not been demonstrated to be of any mural import- 
ance . TWo quite different things, nnd Ihe confu- 
sion vitiates his argument. If the demarcation of 
interest-possession is supposed to he to do with 
factual matters, the fuctuai differences between 
tile sentient and the non-senlient ore every hit 
as good as his own list of differences between 
humans and animals. If, on the other honil, the 
question of interest-possession is intended as n 
question about moral standing, and the aninul 
rightists' demarcation fails because they have 
not proved that sentience isof moral importance, 
then his own demarcation between humans and 
animals fails on precisely the same grounds. If 
his proposed demarcation succeeds, so can the 
animal rightists'; if theirs fails, so must his. He 
produces the appearance of difference in the two 
cnscs only by shifting his ground in mid- 
argument 

But this is not all that » wrong. Frey also 
thinks that there exist as yet no satisfactory 
criteria for die adequacy of a moral theory. As 
yet. therefore, according to him, neither suffer- 
ing nor anythingclse could possibly bo proved lo 
be garni or bud. since wc have no idea what such a 
proofwouldbelike. Iiksexlraordinary to imply 
that the failure to produce a proof shows a 
weaknessof the animal theory in particular, if all 
other moral theories must necessarily share the 
same weakness. If Frey wants to uphold his ease 
against animals in anything like its present form, 
he must first find his criteria of adequacy of 
moral theories, and then show that the aninul 
theory cannot meet them whereas others con. 

And Jn tho meantime, while he is looking for 
such criteria (matter ha admittedly considers of 
pressing importance) wo haVe clearly no option 
but to depend on moral views which are 


unpruvvJ, if we are tuluvc tlieiii at nil. Wc have, 
tlk-rcfiirc. tin need lociiieiiuiu juy duulits.ihuut 
what uiiist nf ui ink- as self-evident: that what- 
ever else may nr may mu he infrinsiccdly had. 
pain mid suffering most decidedly ate.und mf the 
s cry least i hum he presumed guilty until proved 
innocent, and tolerated willingly only when they 
are necessary means t» a more important good. 
Frey denies defending cruelly m animals, and 
thinks that any normal person mu-t tv revolted 
by the kind of thing which goes on in Ijclnry 
forms. Though why, if suffering is not nhs imisly 
hud. is mysterious. 

Is there onylliinp left ■ U the argument.. 1 liter all 
this.’ Ifis iltscwss'h'uul ihe didetcusvs between 
humans and animals is icrljinly nf potential 
importance. However, although he must ch arly 
he right in seeing those differences as having In 
do with levels of awareness and understanding . I 
donut think he has come anywhere near showing 
that animats have nm beliefs, reasons nr emo- 
tions. And even if he had. he would Mill not bt 
entitled to assert without a shred nf argument (as 
he docs) llml people who hud/toi these exclu- 
sively human attributes (such as those in irrevers- 
ible comas I were nevertheless entitled lo 
luinmn-likc consideration in virtue nf their 
“having a strike In" Immunity, whatever that Is 
supposed ro mean. An extraordinarily arbitrary 
move front someone who criticizes his oppo- 
nents for not meeting impossibly high slumlords 
of prool . 

All in till, the hook is tmi full ot problems. 
There is persistent Contusion ahoui what exactly 
is being argued for. and there arc countless 
difficulties of detail: tin allegation Hint to 
be concerned for the sentient is to dis- 
criminate against the non-sen t lent, from 
which it clearly follows that all |mssiMe moral 
views ure discriminatory; u list or cundidjtc 
meaning v of “semient’ w hich omits any mention 
of ownreness or capacity for suffering; a slip 
from “suffering" to “pain" t meaning physicist 
pain) in contexts where the difference between 
the two iicnicial; and, as tho advertisements say. 
much, much more. 

The hook ccrtulniy leaves my own consider- 
able problems about the proper treatment of 
unimals untouched, and gives link helpwnhilic 
questions of interests and rights 1 only hope it is 
not read by many people unversed in ihe analysis 
of argument, who may be misled by tbe confi- 
dent (one and superficial appearance of rigour 
Into thinking that there is nothing left tn worry 
about next lime theysit down toabattcry chicken 
or go off to the research laboratory . or. cx en 
worse, into believing that suffering may not 
be a bad thing ut nil. 

Janet Radcliffe Richards 
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Justice and Liberty 
B* D. Raphael 
AMone Press, £13.00 
ISBN 0 485 11195 0 

Theory of Justice 
^ Jonathan Harrison • 

Rendon Press; Oxford University 
£16.00 : ' ' 

ISB N 0 19 824619,6 . 

^ 7 ® fttll * e rabla contribution mode by Profes- 
Qtvld Raphael to aooiai and political jphiltrr 
over Ihe past thirty- five yean his received 
*jttavoQrablo attention. In Justice nnd Lib- 
ro fXhen together Id a revised form write of 
8®st original and Influential pieces. It Is a 
°”*»nleh wiU be widnly welcomed within a 
•''turtr-i has helped to revive; Hj 

clear ant)^ orderly presenlalioit of 
■ a work wnlch can be commendcdta 

°h intereit in public affairs, 
approach is a bfond of painstaking 
Snalysji and down-to-earth practical 
forMarneqlal principles. He Is at 
drawing distinctions' ^ between 
jmihririag ■ considerations (such as 
« Krt and need) and working towards o 
’ iu» It L, 1 “P Wwnily ■ conflicting princ Iples. 

grg n n W slinfftemi the&ia; origltwlly 
yww Equality iml Equity" (1946). Js that 
"J^uon ip accordance With need Is jn effect a 
. In that ft. .opplicailon 

•^^rooalloCftfoitofuiiequalaharesin order 
' Leas con v|np- 

- ; S|. Si - ^Hbjbllph'flte Bssendal under- 
y 0f - MB liberty,- ^position 
!jJn^?^' , ^P®nde'nion the consensus ideel- 
• iZBL ■. ^MOj'-triqqeriiing tlje foie of (he 


Raphael is a stem but fair critic who can be 
both generous in hi* praise and deflating in his 
criticisms. This collection includes discussions 
of Chiam Ferelnttn, John Rawls nnd Ronald 
Dworkln, all of which help to clarify and gire 
perspective to their work. Raphael^ early con- 
cern with the theory of rights - which produced 
for instance hix often used distinction between 
rights of action (equivalent to the absence of 
obligation) and rights of recipience (to which 
there are correlative duties) - placed him in a 
good position lo participate in the flowering of 
legal philosophy which has token place since the 
1970s: The ono pre vtouily unpublished piece ip 

the book.oe rovertedlidrimiqtifori.ttan acute 

analysis of the Bakke case concerning racial 
quotas for entry into medical schools in tbe USA 
and the general justification of “positive" dis- 
crimination. Raphael manages ro present ot once 
a more balanced surveyor the issues at stake and 
a more convincing case for approvlngof reverse 
discrimination in favour of historical dis- 
advantaged minority groups than lx to be found, 
for instance, in Dworkin's more obscure treat- 
ment of the lopfe. . • - : 

Some of the Inspiration or Raphael’s analytic 
work stems from hUcnrefol Study of the history 
of practical phllbsonhy - sea bis British Moral- 
ists (1969). Thl* Interest I* represented by. two 
essays on "Justice nod Utility" which deal with 
Hutcheson. Siqlih. Humeaijd J. S. MU-Theae 
essays display a close Integration of the hisfon- 
cal and philosophical treattncmofllw Amiifd 
Issues of politics^ and the same can be said of 
Jonathan Harrison’s approach in Hume's Theory 
of Justice. Like Raphael. Harrison dutreS into 
Hu met thought In order w W*} c ‘ c 1 )enU of 
abiding pmh ratter thaaslmpiy ro fecoie itu. an 
- historical friinesTOriilUe^Ui^ tte^ 
ofjusifce hdissertedtainrtku^sdrtauaijdthe 

■ plausibility, of ctehronienllon fe reylmred |ri the.. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


that adopted in his earlier Hume's Moral 
Epistemology (1976). to which this is in 
effect a sequel. Briefoutlines are given of Book 
HI .Part II of ibeTrtatlse and partiof the Enquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals. These 
summaries are followed by a list of expository 
and discursive points, sometimes ranging vary 
far horn the text. It is a structure better suited to 
the classroom than lo a book and I inragipe that 
this work will be used piecemeal by students of 
Hume. Indeed the book Issomewhat indigestible 
as a whole, besides being a little repetitive and 
disjointed. 

Hanidon., despite b'5 admiration for Hume. 
' gives** Impression that be to know- 

ledge of human nature and society superior lo 
thatorhls illustrious subject- White many acute 
and Important phtfpjophlcol polrus are made. 
Harrison^ approach h rather amueur when be 
comes to updating HurocV anthropology. He 
ii too confident of his own opinion. In arete 
which ore now lha concerns of major social 
sciences. Thus in several place*, whbout any 
real atenipl at justification, Harrison Indicates 
that evolutionary theory can replace. Hume) 
Ocllolbgical speculations abodt foe origins of the 
roles of justice and, the psychological support 
which useful social convenliqn* perform, as if 
we ndghi turn to B, O- WUwnb VsocfoNoingy" 
as ? basis fur modernizing Humehaccviunt nf the 
"artificial virtues", such injustice. 

If we are to go In for this von pf anacteo- 
hlsticsurmlr* it nilght be to speculate that Ijume 
would bp as sceptical of such on approach ax He 
wtu of the ibcqloglgft! functional Hm of his oWit 
day which traced in tte tirod of a benevolent 
crentpt ihe'"ftMl“, causes of man's .rapacity (o 
'form grid adhere ip tbe rotes which ntUin for wfe 
and rtmirtodfous living. . 
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Fundamental 
Problems in 
Philosophy 

Edited by OSWALD 
HAMFLING 
Second Edition 

This of original lexts is cirrsiyned 
to inirotlucc ihn stndf?ni tu tho 
control topics of philosophy. By 
|uxtaposirif| aUernativo and olten 
conflicting themes, the hook brings 
out ihe flavour oi the lively 
discussion and opon-nndeti inquiry 
Hint charoctonzo p1iilo=,ophv 

in punori lito hook ranges from 
Plalo lo tho present day. though 
most of tfm contributions tlnlo fiom 
tho time since Descartes. Tin.* nwm 
sections cover topics which would 
tie generally regarded as central. 

This second edition contains many 
new items including an entirely now 
section on Ftofarc-nce and 
Description with items from Russell 
and Suawaon. 

'i 36 pages, h.vctt/ack L'I5.(X) 

(0 till 51 

jM/terback C6.95 tO 531 12/23 21 

Logical Positivism 

OSWALD HANFLING 

Logical Posilivibm is «i pro mi nun I 
twuntinth Minim y lortn of 
umpiricism, advocated by tho 
philosoplinrs nnd scientists ot Hih 
‘V tontia Circle' m tho 1920s nnd 
'3Qs This book includes discussions 
of most of their main ideas, 
including the Verification Principle 
(‘the meanmij ot a stniomom is the 
method of its venticalion’l and lho 
'elimination of Motapirysics' winch 
attempts to show thBt metapirysical 
statements (lor example about Gud) 
are unveriliable and ttiomforu 
meaningloss 

Throughout the book connections 
are made with the classic 
empiricism ol the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ceuturios, as advocated 
by John Locke and David Huine. 
and with the ideas of Wittgenstein, 
both in the Tracialus, which was 
regarded as a major te>t ol ihe new 
movement, and in his Idler 
philosophy, in which most of its 
ideas were rejected. 

(May! 192 pages, hardback C 12.00 
tO 631 108610! 

paperback C5.B0 (O 631 12853 Oi 

Essential Readings in 
Logical Positivism 
Edited by OSWALD 
HANFLING 

This book - a collection of 
readings to accompany Logical 
Positivism (see %bove) — contains 
some of the key writings ol lha 
Logical Positivists of the ‘Vienne 
Circle' , a group of philosophers, 
whose views remain influential 
today. The main writers represented 
are Moiilz Schtick. Rudolf Carnap 
and Friedrich Waismanh; the latter 
representing, to some ex lent, the 
views ol Wittgenstein. There are 
also items from 
G E. Moore (notes of 
Wittgenstein's lectures), A. J. Ayer. 
David Rynin. Hans Reichenbach 
and Carl Hampel. 

(May) 256 pages, pape/back £5.95 
(06311256831 

Philosophical 
Grammar • . . 

LUDWIG 

WITTGENSTEIN 

Wittgenstein wrotn the 
Philosophical Grammar during the 
years 1932 to 1934 Although dose 
to the Investigations In some 
points, and to the PhUosophisciw 
Senit/rMungcn In others, it is an 
Independent work, and discusses 
friuch that 1 <s not in oilhur of thorn • 
, 495 pages, paper I tack £ 5.96 
W 631. 11891 a • 


Zettel 

LUDWIG 

WITTGENSTEIN / 
Second Edition 

Zeiiel a a collection ol ftaymonts 
which Wittgenstein cut from 
various of Mis typescripts and 
preserved for future usn. The new 
edition incorporates tho results of 
research on tho fragments since the 
hook first appeared, arid minute 
comparisons have been mado with 
i lie typescript and manuscript 
sources, revealing certain 
inaccuracies and rnismterprutations 
in tho first editing of the work. Tho 
second edition also in duel ns new 
explanatory footnotes, and a 
detailed index has been added 
144 pages, hardback £ 12.00 
fO 631 128)3 I) 

paperback C4.95 10611 128239) 


Remarks on the 
Foundations of 
Mathematics 

LUDWIG 

WITTGENSTEIN 

in this tluid edition. In si published 
in 19/B, parts nf the uxinting 
selection luivn beun real ranged, 
but, mom important, two new 
sections have boon added, including 
a full discussion of tho noiiun of 
following a rule 

Thud edition. 444 pages, paperback 
£4 9510631 12505 U 


Notebooks 

1914-1916 

LUDWIG 

WITTGENSTEIN 

Fust published in 1979. this 
substantially revised second oddion 
includes a now appendix containing 
the photographs ol Wittgenstein's 
original work. A number of 
corrections have boon made 
throughout the book, and some 
new notes added. In addition lo a 
new Preface by Elizabeth 
Anscombe. it contains a substantial 
index. 

Second edition, 234 pages, 
paperback £3.96 10 631 12499 31 


Counterfactuals 
DAVID LEWIS 

'This is an excellent book it 
combines shrewd philosophical 
sense with fine technical expertise. 
The statement of views is concise 
and forthright the feve! of 
argument, is high. 1 Kit Fine, Mind 
160 pages, paperback £ 3.50 
10 631 12497 7) 


Logic Matters 
PETER G EACH : - 

'Always lucid and concise, pocked 
with hard argument and skilfully 
chosen examples, it is consistently 
impressive in ns deployment ot 
fdeas and techniques drawn from 
medieval and modern logic.' 
Michael Qm\,Mind 
348 pages, paperback C4.96 
10 €3112498 5) 


Virtues and Vices 
PHILIPPA FOOT • 

’. . an important work. U is 
definitely one ol tlio best nvaiiubte 
collections of modern ethical . • 
.essays ' New Wacktriars 
240 pages, imperbock 
about £4 50 IO 657 12749 61 
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Philosophy from Oxford 

Essays on Actions and Events 

Donald Davidson 

'Each essay is strictly argued and the whole collection forms a tightly 
interlocking set of theoretical positions in metaphysics and the 

philosophy of mind This is one of the most impressive works ol 

analytical philosophy to appear for a good many years . . the work will 
become, and deserves to become, a classic in its field.' P.F. Strawson 
m The T.L.S. £14 paper covers £4.95 

Mill on Liberty 

C.L. Ten 

This detailed and sympathetic, but not uncritical, study ot On Liberty 
argues for the general consistency and coherence o( Mill's defence 
of individual liberty, but maintains that there are significant non- 
utilitarian elements in his arguments. These elements are identified, 
and the foundations of Miflian liberalism are subjected to fresh 
analysis. £12 paper covers £4.95 

The Cement of the Universe 

A Study ot Causation 

J.L. Mackie 

'The Coment ol tho Universe is a mnjor work on a central philosophical 
theme. It is impressive in scope as well as depth All key issues that 
par tain lo the nature of causation are dealt with ' The Journal of 
Philosophy, 'll is a singularly powerful essay and one that writ provide 
a basis for common! and controversy about causation and allied 
problems for a long lime lo come ’ British Journal for fhe Philosophy 
ol Scienco. Corrected paperback reprint, with new preface and 
additional bibliography. C4 95 Clarendon Library of Logic and 
Philosophy 

Divine Commands and Morality 

Edited by Paul Helm 

This collection of recent writings covers the question of the relation 
between morality and religion. The contributors are Robert Merrihew 
Adams. Baruch A. Brody. W. Frankena. Peter Beach. Nelson Pike. 
DewfS. Phillips, Philip L. Quinn, James Rachels, R.G. Swinburne. 
Bernard Williams, and Robert Young. Paper covers £3.50 Oxford 
Readings in Philosophy 


Oxford University Press 
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Sex and violence 


Decisions 


Kllilc.s TcuchiiiK In Higher Education 
edited by Daniel Callahan and SLssela 
Uok 

Plenum, £ 1 1.34 
ISBN 0 306 40522 9 


difference? between them. — 

Those contributors who arc philosophers Reasoning and the Explanai Ion nfu 
appear, naturally enough, to be talking obout |j ons H wu 0T«. 

courses in traditional moral philosophy; u psy- h n H 

nnlh^.Mh^r hand, lulled Muallvnnlur- “ y L,HVIQ muugan 


cholagisi ,on the other hand, talks equally natur- 
ally about ways of encouraging moral develop- 
ment, not at all the same thing. How many ethics 
teachers In this country, one wonders, would 


Harvester Press, £18.95 
ISBN 0 85527 433 6 


As traditionally understood in British Unlver- recognise a set of goals which includes such 
Miics.cihics means moral philosophy; and moral things as “eliciting a sense of moral obligation 
philosophy has meant, primarily, the meaning and personal responsibility”? frrhaps they 
and justification of moml judgments. Concrete should, hut that is the question that needs asking. 
moral issues appeared . if at all, only as ilfustra- And the problem of indoctrination, forcxample, 
lions: you were not expected lo look m the will take on very different forms, depending on 
arguments pro and enn, much less take sides. But how you answer it. 

one result of the impact of student unrest and the The authors seem as uncertain about their 

Vietnam war on American academic life has audience as they do about thoir topic . Most of the 
been a welcome rcMiigence of interest in moral essays give the impression of having been wrli- 
problems.and courses dealing with abortion and ten more to fill a gap Identified by someone else , 
adultery, terrorism and torture, are now offered than front any personal conviction on the part of 
men on many British enmpuses. the author. A sentence chosen at random - “The 

These “sex uml violence" courses, as they on: evidence must be mtepreted, weighed and anul- 
known in the trade, have (heir nineteenth- ysed, and there arc no hard and fast rules for 
century predecessors, in America at least, carrying out these complex tasks" - will stand 


though their concerns were then more with for most, In telling us nothing that wc want or 
“drainage, drunkenness and divorce". And, lo need lo know. 

judge from pouglus Sloan's historial survey So any merit possessed by the lacklustre 
which opens this collection from the Hastings volume will belong to individual papers. Sloan’s 
Center Project on the Tfc aching of Ethics, they historical survey Is both fascinating and com- 
were even more practical. One teacher managed prehensive. Thomas Likona provides a useful 
to devote two or three months to “nothing but introduction to some issues in the psychology of 
hygiene", in the hope of infecting his students morals. Susan Res neck Pan- writes interestingly 
.“with real love of virtue and a deep aversion to on the attempts of some teachers to Introduce 


every sin against the body". 


moral issues into their literature and history 


There ore, ihcn.al least threethingsthai might courses - and the incomprehension of some of 
go underthcheodingof ethics teaching in higher their students. Finally (here are, for no very 
education - moral theory, moral problems, obvious reason, two essays on specific moral 
moral training - and the failure to separate them topics: a pedestrian discussion of palernalism by 
lends some uncertainly to (his volume. There Dennis Thompson, and a more spirited look by 
are. of course, major Issues concerning the Sissela Bok at the question of whistle-blowing, 
relative Importance and merit of these three about which there needs to be much more, both 
forms of ethics teaching, questions of how Tar in wore) and in deed, 
philosophers . or anyone else, ought to be teach- 
ing morality as such , as part of a state system of Don Locke 

highcrcducalion. But the contributors pass each 

other hy, drawing the obvious conclusions from 


i The explanation of action has been o « j 
i the most debated topics of recent philoso 
' phy. and a massive, and often njfc, 
technical literature has grown up aroaodji 
. Itiscasy tosee why. Wcwanltoundema] 
t how our tendency to explain acdoes 9 
terms of the motives, or Intention, a 
r beliefs, thoughts and desires of an apu. 
■ can be seen as consistent with our idcrift 

- view of ourselves as very comp&yti 
, physiological lumps, behaving in accord- 
f ance with whatever laws govern such Iwp 
e Resolving this tension should hare kit 

- damcntnl consequences for our Irug ot 
r ourselves as (sometimes) self-conimted. 
i rational, or even free, and only by iwfcr- 
r standing l his can we see how far ptnws.ia 

their psychological and social aspect!, w 
e possible subjects for scientific tuSdfnuaj- 
* ing. The technicalities tend lo arise whtin 
>- attempt a detailed comparison of psydufe 
il gical and scientific explanations, ando(dt 
if various constraints that govern attemfato 
y provide such explanations. . 
e UavIH Milligan's pleasaqtly ”555* 
y able book does not attempt to develop t 
if general theory of explanation, or to font 
y through any new theory of there dtOnlt 
d matters. His view is that "we can orij 
y understand the way explanations ftoctn 
y by looking at the ways In whkh naa 
(. come to be performed" .To help a loot it 
h gives us a rather generous helping of link 
episodes, in which people consider u^etlicf 
to give up smoking, choose the best nta 
g from London to Cambridge, decide to pta 

out tomatoes, and so on. Indeed hit k» 

- mary lists some fifty such examples, vkd 


their particular assumptions, but never joining Don Locke Is professor of philosophy at the gives a volume of 194 pages sOtnethkig of 
issue, or even, for the most part, noticing the University of Warwick. the appearance ol B script for Ma Wti 

Diary. Not all action is preceded by d* 

beration, as Mr MiUlgan is 

Medieval certainties SSsSSg 

tion is like serve an inlerestiDj ifleen" 


Conscience In Medieval Philosophy 
by Timothy C. Potts 
Cambridge University Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 521 23287 3 



f 


the arguments of each thinker. On the 
whole, he rides his two different mounts 
successfully, though, inevitably in the li- 
mited space available, he is not able to 
provide very much of a philosophical setting 
for medieval ethical theory, especially its 


purpose. • . 

When deliberating wc try lo J* a 
salient features of the deefeioo »« “«• 
we weigh them up, or "ovaluaU 
in the light of these conridstjM 



GNYS AT WRK A Child Learns to Write and Read 
Glenda L. Bissex 


’genius” at work here is the author's son Paul. How his writing ( simpler view of philosophy, and the boun- ■ Mi P°tta has no difficulty in pointing to 


ability develops and its relation to his growing facility for reading, is what 
this remarkable study is all about. Bissex has given us the first in-depth 
account of normal literacy development and, with it, a unique, detailed 
account of the ‘‘genius” that is, quite simply, the human capacity for : 
language. January, £10.50. . - i 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE YOUNG CHILD 
Gareth B. Matthews 

Matthews demonstrates that children have a capacity for puzzlement and 
mental play that leads them to tackle many of the classic problems of • 
knowledge, value and existence that have t raditlonally formed the core of 
philosophical thought. He suggests that adults have nouch to gain if they 
can learn to Vdo.phllosophy' * with children. January £6.00 


1 — - — . . . — , for medieval ethical theory, especially its fj^ mat one decision h 

The problem of conscience is one of the development in the twelfth irentury. Many required, or we may ju»t ft ™ . u 
more Intractable philosophical problems. of toe arguments and some of the examples ma k| n g it. Mr Milligan 
It lies, hs'Mr Potts saya, in both mental en, p oyed by these thinkers (.such as those of negative points to make about 
and moral philosophy, and it seems a Aquinas on acting on mistaken beliefs, went e s of thought: they do not 
prime candidate for ethical and social buck to Abelard whose theory of consent a* deductive pattern, do not. 
relativism In an age where there are no the criterion of moral actions set off a se{ j premises to turn them 
absolutes. The Middle Ages did not suffer chain- reaction, of ethical discussion in the mcntSi do not betray any djiWJJJJJ 
from these disabilities, There was a much cenjury. . forms, do not cbaracteristicaiiyl“. 

simpler view of philosophy, and the boun- . Mi Potts has no difficulty in pointing to Applying principles Bnd row- 
darks between speculative, practical and *“® weakness of his different subjects, lively, they involve reawraof; . ^ 
physical knowledge were meant to be Pr lrawy among them was the tendency to criticized, can be "objecslveiy. 
crossed as parts of an integrated whole. mh . psychology and logic and a hazy badly done in a rather dilute* 
There was a common framework of not ' on w *' at E avc a proposition deontlc objectivity lies in the aWEtyotPr^ 
Christian precept which constituted the force - There wfls « lso ■ dependence on deliberation to "withstand criPa®^ 

. morel law and a correspondingly defined Aristotle’s classifications between specula- agent’s evaluations of factors o ^ 
notion pf man in the scheme of things. ,Ive ai *d practical knowledge, and reason dictate his reasoning, but an ^ 

And in . Augustine’s doctrine of tpner and *PP e,ltc - which, in Bonavohture’s forget some factors, fall to 
illumination medieval . .tbinkors , were ““-go* Jn the way. Substantively the jions between them,' or.be tio»“ ■ 
bequeathed a justification, for cpU-. greatest difference from the present was with the complexity of a 
temologicai and morel certainty. There Msuittptloil of a genetically fixed. These conclusions are raoo<«^ 

I... a . 1 .M ....M.. f.. il L human Ivne (m(^ivnril>nl nt anulmnnunl • I. i I kaliltve It] SI r 


darks between speculative, practical and weakness of his different subjects. J 
physical knowledge were meant lo be Fdraary among them was the tendency to 
crossed as parts of an integrated whole. psychology and logic and a hazy 
There was a .common framework .of of what gave a proposition deontlc 

Christian precept which constituted the f° rce - There was also a dependence on 
morel law and a correspondingly defined Aristotle's classifications between specula- 
notion pf man in the scheme of things. ^ anc * practicaf knowledge, and reason 
And in . Augustine's doctrine of Ipoer and appetite, which, in Bonavohture’s 
illumination, medieval ..thinkers were got In the way. Substantively the 
bequeathed a justification, for epU~ greatest difference from the present was 
temologicai and moral certainty. There ,he Msmttptlori of a genetically fixed 
was a place waiting. for conscience In such i* uman lyP' independent of environment 
an outlook, although 'if was dot formally °y ® u ftyre' that made no allowance for the 
taken until the' thirteenth, century, 0 the ; •Almost -indefinite range of • psychic' and 
great century of systematization. . emotional variations in which we today 
Mr Potts's book consists of translations or ® 80 Poised. Mr Potts regards this as 
from the writings of medieval theologians a 8 reat defect; and up to a point ode cap.. 


, harvard u niVersttv press - : . *'• ; * • > 

MBuckhighQmP0ta<xRo*&LonHohsmiV9S£)‘ 1 



-which the formal dlKhwtans of thq'iattor- filings, at least kdpt sight of man as a 
three developed.. As Mr Pdtis; dcknpw-' Moreover, In piadjng hlra within 

kdges duwotstqii of consdcpc®' tn' itM' a . moral system they were 1 able to Con- 
• thirteenth century hnd beyond was* -hat *be question of conscience not oqly 
•jtannited 1 to .tfioso three,' norr he rafehi M 0 practical question Of ethics- but also 


and it Is hard to 

sophers have intended to con , 

Mr Milligan, sees UMdT« 
"Humean” . view, In ■ wU ^ u£tkl * i M 
would consist in jhgsbk** 

applyfogOurknov^P 

: course of trying to best ^ 

given, wants. But 1 bdd»* 

! • that dedsloh-making; if * JJ . && 

nt. o,ihl*pi(ve DfobaulliO*? . iiwf 


thirteenth centufy and . beyond was' not tronf of conscience not only Q f subleciive prowoiu^_^ -j ( 

.Confined ' to .tfioso three ' nor. he raighi M a practical question Of ethics- but also and this m*T welfbc 

added, were the sdqircei. If Philip as constitutive^ -ST hfe perepnallty in the ' who\hertheaRentuseatbc^.? p j?~gA 
Inn ■ Chancellor’s was the ‘Brat formal form. of aynderesls or. the sbkrk nf crinnei* ■ * l - »i.. n r4i in his <»nsc«d a *.,VAi 


; d*n»pg the clearest .eajfonert, of AuguS- W 
titto'i theory oMlIumlndliori, arid l| i# . 

: .ragrailib^ iKmlgh lundentandabte In the -, a ? 

: :W\; .wjMr , 

■ ^ort eallghfcniM 'Avreusfine-' ^ 

WdWnOt tow. .been lift laded elthWnro*'- 
.. • hk .boqjc' od ; \Hk Trinity ■ or : ftom : that . hn ? pr 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santindli 
and Mila Goldie 


A|)|)oinlincnfs 


Bradford 

pro-vice- ctiancellon: Professor V. Walker; Pro- 
{hmw F. M. Willis (re-appoiniment). Sentor 
lecturer Dr A. P. Muhlemann (production man- 
igeoteaO- Research fellow; Dr M, OOnes (elec- 
tric*] engineering) 

Oxford 

Sarum lecturer: Henry Chadwick (academic year 

1952-3) 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Senior lecturer: Dr A- J- Malcolm (utcoarticular 
Mlbolc&y) Lecturers; A. M. Adams (dentil 
nfiotogy); J. C. Mrechon (oral surgery); P. M. 
grU (mbtlng engineering); Miss 1. C. Cheyne 
md L D. C. Ramsay (law). Assistant registrar 
M.J. Hunter (faculty of agriculture) 

Queen’s Belfast 

Lectured: John Davis (agricultural economics); 
Myn Ruth Leltch and John Oulnn Johnston 
(education). David M. O. McSherry (medical I 
computing in department or medical statistics); 
htrids Eleanor Watson, Robert A. Randall, 
Nurntin Albert Whitaker (business studies); 
Joseph Malachy McEldowney (town and country 
pitonfog); MDei Roger Wislang (anatomy); Peter 
Michael Carruihers and Brian Jack Cbpeland 
(phlcsopby); John David Brewer (sorisj studies); 
Timothy Andrew Unwin (French); James 
Chirks McElnay (pharmacy); Richard A. WU- 
fotd ud Vince m Qcoghcgan (political science); 
Cfairks 0. Cowan (dental surgery); Ocorge E. 
Bennett (social work). Conferment or titles; Dr I. 
C.McDade (Research fellow in the department of 
pure and applied physics); Dr J. A. Koraaghan 
(bonomry senior research fellow In the depart- 
ment of pure and applied physics); A. R. Edwards 
ftooorsry senior research fellow in the paJacocol- 
ogjf centre); Dr J. C. Nogueira (honorary research 
Mow in the department of pure and applied | 
pfcjita); William A- Patterson (registered re- 
search worker In the department of civil- en- , 
pncerlni). 


Risders: Dr B, W. Sladdon (zoology, Unlvenity 
CaOegs. Cardiff); Dr O. D. Stafford (restorative 
deathtry, Welsh Natioiul School of medicine). 

Tk Royal College of Surgeons 

Firehy ol anaesthetics. Dr J. F. Nunn re-elected 
den for the year from Juno 1981 and Professor C. 
C»m(hcll elected vice dean. Dr Robert Epstein of 
CiMKtiaji, USA and Professor Kaminski ot 
Wmi. Dr Ronald Katz, Los Angeles and 
rafctn Jan Spierdljk of Leiden, were elected 
o 1 0n faculty. 

UrI. R. S. Morris, chairman of Brown and Root 
UK tibe in independent memberoftbe Advisory 
tanl tot the Research Councils until December 
IttJ. - 




Honorary degrees for William Golding, Tom Stoppard and A. J. P. Taylor 


Honorary degrees 


Salford 

The following are lo be awarded honorary 
degrees In July:- U« Dt Mr A. Bernstein, deputy 
chairman, Granada Television. DSc: Dr J. H- 
llorlock. vice chancellor of the Open University. 
Professor M. R. Home, Beyer “professor of Civil 
Engineering. Manchester University. Sir Robert 
Telford, managing director, Marconi. 


MAi Mr F. Mulllncuv. IocjI hUi>irian j 

Warwick 

Lilt O; Miss Sheila Browne, senior chief inspec- 
tor, Department of Education and Science. Mr 
William Golding, author and novelist. Mr Tom I 
Stoppard, playwright and nuvehvt. Mr A. J. P. ' 
Taylor, historian and journalist and honorary fel- 
low of Magdalen CoUcge. Dame Frauds A- 
Yates, honorary fellow of the Warburg Institute 
DScr Professor Sir diaries Frank, emeritus pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Bristol. 


Dr R. I. McCaQuni is appointed to tho chair of 
occupational health and to the headship or the 
department of occupational health and hygiene at 
the University of Newtastfc-upnn-Tyno. from 
August I, 1981. He has been head of the 
department since 1976. 

Michael James Cinnamond, senior Iccturcr/oon- 
■ultaot in tbe Department of otorhinolaryngology 
has been appointed to the chair of 
otorhinolaryngology at the Queen's Univesity of 
Belfast. 

Mra Valerie Mtoogue, senior lecturer in French at 
Queen Mary College hus been appointed to the 
chair of French and headship of the department 


Languages at Work is the latest edition of the 
DBS and Welsh Office booklet which looks at a 
variety of post school courses designed to help 
young people lotarested in languages lo make 
the most of the career opportunities available. 
The courser covered range from Business Edu- 
cation Council national certificates and diplomas 
to degree level and beyond available at colleges, 
polytechnics and universities. (Available free 


of romance studies at the University College nf 
Swansea from October 1. 19R1. 

Dr Anthony (1. Atkins, at prevent technical man- 
ager In the corporate laboratories of tho Della 
Group of engineering cumpanki. hav been 
appointed professor of mechanical engineering at 
Reading University and will take up iris p«M on 
March 1. 1981. 

Robert Pkkson. clinical reader In the Nuffield 
Department of orthopaedic surgery at the Uni- 
versity ol Oxford, took up hit appointment n* 
professor and head of the new Leeds University 
department of orthopaedic surgery un March I. 
1981. 

Gordon Shaw, has been appointed to personal 
chair In organic chcmlviry at the University of 
Bradford. 

from Room 2/11 DES, Elizabeth House, York 
Road, London SE1.) 

Covernmem Statistic! A brief Guide ro Sources 
the 1981 edition is designed to help organisa- 
tion smoke use of Government statistics together 
with information from other sources to helpboth 
in broad strategic planning and in day-to-day 
decision taking. (Available from the Centra) 
Statistical Office, Great George Strcci. London 
SWI). 

A Researcher’s Guide to British Film and Televi- 
sion Collections has been produced by the Bril- 


Forthcoming K vents 


"CnmmuiiiLnilon m an Electronic Age" Is one 
theme nf the British IlnlvcniiKi Film Council 
Lid annual cuntcrcnce which lx to be held ai the 
University of Sheffield from April (3-15. It will 
concentrate on subjects such u computer based 
inform a i ion retrieval, Preitel. communication, 
perception. Another theme is the "Living Past; 
Audio-visual archives and education" which will 
consider the use of film and television ns evi- 
dence uf past attitudes, customs and ways of life. 
Further details from Elizabeth Oliver, BUFC, 81 
Dean Street. London Wl. 


-Television as on Agent for Change"' the 
annual conference of the Educational Television 
Association is m be held from April 6-9 at the 
Unlvenity of York. The confeicnic will concen- 
trate on four main themes-. Changing skills in 
education and training and changing styles of 
broadcasting, auitude and personal change and 
social and economic change. Further details from 
the conference organiser ETC conference Ml. 8b 
Mkkiegjtc, Yurk YOI 1JZ. 


"long term population change in England 
before the transition: an assessment" u nnc day 
conference organised hy the British Society for 
Population Studies on April V lit the Lnntkin 
School of Economics, llnnghton .Street, Aldwych, 
l-tmdon WCM 2 AH. Further details from Mrs 
I) Cnsilc, Room A.327 at the LSI-.. 


“Ailmhsiuni in Higher Edison ion". Hu 
Co reels Research nnd Advisory Centre confer- 
ence viiginhcd in association with the National 
Institute for Careers Education and Counselling 
is to Iw held from April 13- lb at Hatfield 
Polytechnic. Halls Park, Hertford. The opening 
and dosing addresses will he given by Mr Nor- 
man I indi.tp. director of Hatfield Polytechnic and 
Mr Clirhtnphcr Price Mi*. Topics to be covered 
include: Current pressure on higher educatiun 
and (heir impact on nilmissioru, the marketing ot 
higher education, trends In graduate emptoy- 
ment, aiuifcnli grants itnd higher education in the 
ftiturc. Further details from the Conference 
Office. CR AC. liateman Street. Cambridge CD2. 

i’b Univcislilcs Film Council Ltd The guide Is 
designed lo document the existence of film and 
irievisfaM records in Great Britain which am nut 
normally avaiatde fur viewing outside the 
premises in which they are held. The %uh)ccti 
covered range from (he (elcvhinn coverage or 
General Elections to films of early motoring 
enthusiasts. Contents include: “Film Research: 
Some Starting Points'' “Copyright ui Filins" and 
Postgraduate Academic Film He search". 
(£12.50 or £11.50 overseas. Special price £7.50 
available only lo members uf staff of BUFC 
member institution* and sludents. from BUFC. 


Qj Open University programmes April 4 to April 10 


“Hducatlun. Phuenuc, Ostrich nr DoduT the 
eleventh annual conference of National Teachers 
Centre leaders Is to be held al louicaster Univer- 
sity from 13-16 April. Working groups will 
include “The educational implication* of mie- 
ruicchnefrjgy and examinations at 16-plus". 
Speakers Include Mr Koy Wake of the HMI on 
" Developing the Curriculum" and Mr John Tom- 
linson, chairman of the School* Council nn 
“Managing Change in Education". Further 
details from Mr A. Lavin, Bolton Teachers 
Centre. Rydlev .Street, Bolton. 

“Law and Slate, in memoriam Ham Kehcn 
1K81-1973" is the theme of this year's annual 
conference uf the Association for Legal and 
Social Pttiluwpb) to be held at the University nf 
Edinburgh from April 10-12. Speakers include: 

X>r Joseph Raz. Professor Hcdlcy Bull and Di J. 
Harris of the University of Oxford, Professor 
Stanley Paulson from Washington St Louts and 
Professor Ota Weinberger of Ihc University of 
Graz. Applications in Mr Zcnon Dankowski, 
depjrtnicni uf jurisprudence, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh EH8 VYL. 

“EconooiJa Education for AH" is the iheme of 
the annual nainsiul svinfcrenre of the EeoiWioics 
Asaivtation which n tu be held Al Chester Col- 
lege frnra April Id to 13. Speakcn iaduile: Dr 
W. Robiiuon of the London Business School un 
the "Hve UK Ecunnmy. Recovery nnd Recci- 
skm. When and Muss?''. Details from the Econ- 
omic* Association, 18 Cedjr Raid, Stolon, 
Surrey -V> 5I)F. 

"Energy Dcnunds in the 198IH: The Impact 
on Economic Pcrioinva\«c and the Siandlist nf 
t ivlng", a remfcrciUM utganried hy ihc I Inlversiiy 
AsMKiatiiin fur CvHitempocnry European Studies 
is in he held at Reading University hum April 
9- in Speakers iisdmk-: Professor P. Odell, nf 
Erasmus Univuisiiy, Rotterdam, Dr N. Vuau ut 
Impciinl College, Professor B. Sorenson uf Rix- 
kilde Unlvenity, Denmark and Profe&wr R. Wil- 
liams of Manchester University. Further details 
front (isa Evans, UACFfi Sccralorut, 'King's 
rollege. London. 

An InlernaiHW] seminar un the shape nf 
teacher education in she next tw,» decades organ- 
bed by the North Fail laimfon Polytechnic 
School or Education and Huoamlfes i* to he held 
to tlic Danbury Park LVinfeience Centre, 
Chelmsford bom April 10-tA. 

(Jl Dean Street, foindon Wl| 

The 1981/82 edition uf the Compendium of 
Advanced Conner tn Colleges of Further and 
Higher education I* now available. It is intended 
In provide Information on the full time and 
wniUcch degree, higher national diploma and 
Technician Education Council higher diplomat 
and courses or equivalent tundard offered In the 
30 polytechnics and over WO college* nutside 
•he urtvcrsliy vector. (Available from Iho Lon- 
don and Home Counties Regional Advisory g 
Council lor Technological Education. Tavistock ? 
House South. Tavistock Square. London WLT. >4 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF JOS NIGERIA 

Applicants* jiro"ivttnllioni tiiiUiMvqinMtaJcdiiditliitol (or (M loOoAinu- 

FACULTY OF ARTS 
Department of Religious Studies 

SonnorLMiuiM 

Lociurora i and II 

Area, ol Spscralliation. 

h) Arabic Lanfluajoaivllilafaiuie 

{•iWibmre ScitntM 

Cuv&ctotatfftuitiltQ Loparfatt (n Amble 
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EojtW Laciuror 
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. Loctvtai II 

OuaMIcatlana: Apptfcania should possess MA. MFA or Ph.D. in Thaaira Aria. 
Cantfriotaa ahould have a wfda range of experience in Theatra Arts which ahould fnefuda 
ipecWbattoi In Thaaira DoiknfTachrtcal Thaaira. Taachhtn oxperfine# at university 
level laaaaandal. 
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HI Pubic AdmWrtra don 

HI Ptd deal Sd. nee Me th odology 

ISI Compeiathr* PoBdcs 

IM Political Oevefopment 

Department af Psychology 

Senior Lee lurere 
Lea loan I and II 
Araaa of apacMndon; 

III CSnlcal Pwrclvdogy 

ill kxfcnirfaif OtnaptoatiOfiai Pxycbofagy 

lit Ezparknenlil and Quaqtitrtfro Method. 

IM Paychotagfcal Taring 

Department of Eaondmloe: 

Senior lecturer 
Lecturer I aodll 
Aieaaef bpedillatleiu 

• III Ecanorifo Theory 

(IP . Mathematical Economic 
{■I Econbmeirica 

(III , (RHmationdtEoQnornica 
M . Matey a Banking 

Ml Jxonon* Planning 

Department of So otology ' 

Prnfueor ’ 

. nee riar i 
Senior Lac haar ' 

Lecturer I and If w 
Areas af apectoltoation: 
fl> . . Theory 
- til ' , OavoJooowni 
FBI -Sochi Anthropology 

Social Work Unh: 

i Senior lecturer : ;- 

.LaoaMrll '• : ' i ■.> ‘ ■ 

' AttMMaeAoMeaOttfa ■' V” , >| * ' •' f. • 

. sodriPMey ' • ■ J • ' - i'. - 

| Itt v . : . AcMriMraftn end Paychetogy • 

. FACULTY pF'.EOUCATION ' 

. ProfiMort Reader 

• 8Mor Laqjimr". . ' , >■ 0 . ' .. 


Araaa ot apoc Initiation: 

III Plant R reading and Cytngenolica 
1(1) BncluunlUrv/MaleCutar Geuetlce 
Hill MeMbohsm 
Itvl Physiology 
Iv) Microbiology 
Iv) Mrcologv 

Department of Geology end Mining: 

Prolenor 

Reader 

Senior Lecturei 
Lictum l 

Araaa ol apaciallMtloK 

II) Serkmentotogy. Mineralogy & Petra la gv 
Ifll Geoioflv PHioniaTogy and Bkratradgraphy 

III) Pacrdaum Geology & Micro. Peisentotogy Geophyalcs. Mining and Eng hi earing 

Deportment of Chemistry: 

Profeuor 

Reader 

SanJor Lecturer 
Leaiurit landll 
Araaa of epadlaRiatlon: 

Organic Chomlairy. Analyt Chendiiry, Nuclear 8 Inorganic Chemistry. Organic 
Synthsaia. Machamlamol Organ and Reaction*. 

Department of Mathematlas: 

Prof Baer 
Rieder 


Sartor Laciutar 
Lacturarlind II 

Department of Physics: 

Prof mar 

Reader 

Senior Laclurar 
Lecturer I and II' 

Department of Zoology: 

ProiaAor 

Raadar 

Senior Lecturer 
Laelurarlandll 

Department ot Public and Private Law: 

Profmor 

Reader 

Lecturar tandtl 

Department of Zoology: 

Profearor 
Rsadaj- 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturar landll 

Department of Publlo and Private Law: * 

Ptofaiaor 

Lecturer I and II 

FACULTY OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE8 

Department of Architecture 

Profaaot 

Ragdar * 

Bantoc Lecturer, 

Lecturer I and II 
Areoxol apaelaSaatiore 


Colaiste na hOtlscoile Corcaujh 
University College Cork 


DIARY AND FOOD ECONOMICS 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the full-time permanent posts; 

( 1 ) Statutory Lectureship in the Department of Dairy and Food 
Economics, which la at present developing programmuii 
Agribusiness {especially co-operatives), Food Marketing and 
Food Policy. 

Salary Scale (Under review): IRE11.110 - £16,788 

(2) Assistant Lectureships/ College Lectureships (a numbed 
posts) in the Department of Computer Science. 

Salary Soales (under review): 

COLLEGE LECTURER: 1R£8,087 - £9,506 Bar ; , . . 
IR£10r302 — £13,168 p.a. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER: IRE7.021 - £7,«4 P* 

Application forms and further details of the post* nuy t* 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Latest date for receipt of applications Is Monday 4 May 1681: 


Freehand Drawing - ProfaMor/Raader/Sanior Lecturer 
Technical Onrwtng and Oaacrlptfva Owratry t , Probator/Rawlar/ 
LarturarlandH 

Btocanodcaln Daripnbig - Protaaior/Raadar/Laaturaf l«td II 
Ajiromadon h) Darignfng - Protaanr/Leaiurar I and II 


iv) PtyuagrephyandModril 
IM ,i InduauUi DaaJgrfiig - a 

Department of Building 

Raadar 

Senior Lee hi rtf 
iMturtrtandll 
Araaa of apadallMdon: 

Sol Mechanlca and Foundation 


- Laaurerlarxjll . 
ir lacturer/Laciurar I and II 


Colaiste na hOllscoileCorcaigh 
University College Cork 


ASSISTANT LECTURER! 
COLLEGE LECTURER 

BIOCHEMISTRY ' /.V” 

Applications are Invited for a full-time permanfl^tpooi ^ 
Assistant, Lecturer/ College Lecturer 1°. tha . K aenefol 
biochemistry. Experience In the field of mo»iow« • 


QU " UdM -" d C “« 

Pepsrt mefit of pepgraphy and Planning ; '• - . •>' 

Sniior UamfLMtgnra 1 aid II - Iri OeamOryhoiogy and Hydrokov; Sal 8iu<Saa, *• 
StogaoBtaiifi^ Cteytcdog^ Poputottog ^ManpowatBuxiaa. any aipaoi o( Econondg 


- The salary scales (under review) are: ■ 

Coll.ge Lecturer: ' 

Aaelatent Lecturer •" — - 

-Application forms and further details of the poa( m W 
from, the undersigned.. , * : Jzis-jiaiK'W 

Latest.date for receljit-of applications Is 


. UehHfrlandn 

• Kt' ' SbW? 


. Qxftpuw T artWyiay._Cwtaflraphy ahd land 
i Oaography. Rarmta , SanAng, Environment 


• J ; ' 1 ' b . 'iU - ..'; ii,;- ■ 

a#^*ni^tth’it^O«riJ»«sln BiaW.rnobSty aridtroing.' 

[ aducatlon ,w)th a>sadt* ,ln hqgoaqa.bl ejft; ip rawtna, (rtger 


■ ;wi«rcaflon#- - t \t '• ■ . ■' v 

• Urdan othomtaa tuiad otruSdaloa for FrolaaoraWw/fiM 

•> 


HI BaS^UMadMlCSlWati ^ : •’■'i. V- 1 ' .• 

at PlgnuiesdAeRifnkBUantHlfWW^ 

W ■ • • M«i|)nVtUg Cducatlan . ' \ 

t. i • PtAefijAr^WXsljpfi.' 1 . • '.j ■i , ‘ , . ->\s ; 

I • edutawMtTw)«ndMa#H^afnffit : i . i- ? ,-L. 

facultV of continuing bducation 

Deportment of Adult Education: •' * . »; i * '*•>« ; 

oS^Tha»II««reMaco»c*rrt waironvectacl to plan, ortfanlte. taadt ^hnWarnanr^'v 
#duHa«(hon4iVr<wsdi«*daAaIprofliifijm*a- i . • J. . 

FACULTY OF NATURAt SCIBNCfeS \ V v ; ;‘ r 

Department of Botany *• . !' ' */. 

LtilunrlaftdU v : i-' b 


w**hy IqvbI and avid* 
keanMataa thoUd poaaaaai 
Ing and rn*««h a.pataM 
larWaiiunfrareAylavri 


• , . • '■ ' •'r!- • 1 \’|l ' ' 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVER8ITY OF NEW ENGLAND 

Australia 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH 

(Permanent Tenure) 

Appllca liana are invited for a lectureship in English Literature 
Applicants should have s good Honours degree In Ennlfsh 
Literature and preferably some university teaching exoertenco 

JZiySLZ? 8nd/or Public,™ „„ 

Salary: SA19.13 1 — SZB.tSO. Closing date: 1 May 1981. 
Postiflon No.; 4o3. 

Applications, Including the names and addresses of 
three referees and atadng thB position number should be 
sent to the Staff Officer, The University of New Enaland 
ArmfdalB. New South Wales. 23B1 Australia prior to the 
dosing date. thesi 


ll' ^ ISmifliainplon 
i4 Tin: 
Mf unim ksi i v 


CONSULTANT ENGINEER) 
DEPUTY MANAGER 


Th. Worijon ElenrotuilBB Advisory Unit 
bJMd In tha Elicirlcfll Engineering 
Dipirtnuni ol Southampton UnJvMhy 
require, sn Engineor/ Deputy Manager. 
The Unit cental out consultancy work foe 
government and Inriuetry on el octroi larks 
tne trilled tnplea ranging from eurlaee 
coiring, technology lo Induainai ea(ety. 
thapoet eequlrea aamoona with Inltlotko 
who can apply sound adanufc and 


ChMilinv. Elactronlcaor Engineering. 

Sfary up to 01,000. pluj USS 
beneOu. 

Appltoadon* giving ourrlouhim vitae 
and tha namaa of two rataraaa, to 
DAS. Copland, The Unlvaralty. 
Southampton 809 BNH. Furthat 
Inhumation from (0703) 882286 Plaaaa 
quota rafaranoa 308IA. 


engineering Lnovriadge to Industrial 
piMftmj and dent dlractly with dlania 
Hat She thauld ba a gtadueto In Phyalqa. 


UNIVEHaiTY OF TASMANIA 

CONTRACT 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Ipphcailoni are Invited lot a two year 
wmatl icpoliMm.nl u Laciurer In tha 
JjWBrephy Studio ol the Terenanlan 
■hhooi of Ana, ■ (acuity ol the 
{khatdty. which offera an AiioctaM 
Ddona .mi aachatar and Maatar'i 
wire, ol Fine Art*. Th# Photography 
t'l'htiium amphadaaa tundamantal 
WW rim*, aaperimentatlon and th* 
"■•'eproant of pataonel vlalon. 
“ 2 "bon«| quailflcaUona. tartfary laval 
■•*"9 aapariance and profaadonal 
rT? 11 * !" *"“• “th aa exhlbldona, 
raprauniadon In coHacttani 
_ F* **. ere Important crltaria far 
■RMnanant, 

Cowionrtng aalaty wll ba vriihln the 

WN.IJMnSasa. Sv I8S7— MS.I82 

*W|(oatton forma and further 
maybe obtained from Th# 
Udfxareliy orTVenianta. Boa 

Aaiu«n« , T,,m,n le. 

f r bom tha 

IWwu.iri!'’ . Commonwealth 
U Cordon 
Uhdon WC1H dPF. 
"^“woe aloaa on 1 May mi. 

— . THESI . 


AUCKLAND 

• C,oila * data; 81 May 1991 
■WSL ^ Jja tambl from 

— ‘Oarmin^, raaaaroh and/ 

» oils or 





trtUvqual. . 

*■ fwaiit , 

•atucarai 

issra ■■ 

twu: or ■ 




;■ ;./^e.v .-V^ ,VB hs^^yoF , 

K ; - 


lOUGHflOHOUGR 
UNIVERSITY Of 
TEGHNOIOGY 


LECTURER 

Applications arc Invited for the 
post of Lecturer in ihc 
Department of Library and 
Information Studies. The post 
will be primarily concerned 
with (lie teacher of indexing 
(traditional cataloguing and 
classification both prncticnl 
and theoretical, and with the 
appliention of automated 
processes in tills field). Sound 
work experience in the 
bibliographical (acquisitions/ 
cataloguing) or Indexing unit of 
a large system would be an 
advantage. 

Salary vrllhla (he icatr £6070- 
£12,880: It U hoped lo appolni 
wllhln the loner half of the scale, 
Poalcard request! for further details 
sad application forma (o Pin] 
Johnson, Rilsbllshmenl Offkrr. 
Ref. 81/4/1 A. Thesi 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
A ui trail. 

InvIM* appilcarton. lot appointment front 
lit January tSai ua 

LECTURER IN . 
GEOGRAPHY (A1 21 9) 

II to anticipated that the luccauful 
app Irani wRI have a ma|or m.olvamant In 
lha Drat year coiiim In addition th.ro Mill 
ba oppoitunhy lot leaching at other 
tevato. Frafarenca will ba ghan to a 
physical giograptw, but paiaona m .n 
flild* or geography are ancouraged to 
■ppiy- 

St/try: IA1B.I32 « 7 ■ 126,132 with 
superannuation provision. 

FurttHr Information about condttfont 
attaehad to the appointment may ba 
obtained from the Registrar of tha 
LWvarelly dr from tha Aaooriatian of 
Commonwealth Untventaiiea IAppta.1, 39 
Gordon Square. London WCIH OFF. 
AppXcaOpnai in dupScata giving M 
paraonal partkaHora llnchidlng cltbanaMpf 
datiSa of academia quaUflcefiona, and 
namaa and addreawa ol two or three 
referees should reach tha Rtgiatrar of th* 
Unfyarahy, Q.P.O. Boa 498. Adelaide. 
Bouih Auatrena BOOT not to ter than 2* 
April 1981. TffEBt 


BIRMINGHAM 

UNTVKR8ITY OP 

CENTRE OP WB9T AFRICAN 
STUDIES 

ApsIleaUoqa are tovltad (tot 
TfiSMRAJRY UEOTURER In lha 
EgoMBla and Social Hlatoty ef 
Wait Africa. Tha appolntnunt wfll 
Octobar 1. 1681 to Etoplmn. 

Balanr on tha aoala £6.070 to 
. 418 ABO par annom dapaniUnf on 
■ft, quallnoatloai and aapartanre. 


Applleatrona 13 coplaa). IncIucUn 
full curriculum ylias and .aiuaaa c 
two r»r.mo*, to Ml»» J Nelacrn, 8«. 
Ota Raalatet, Unlvaralty of Uirm 


Inah am. TO Box 909, 
BIB 8Tr 


BIB *TT (bom whom fti 
tloulara ara ayaJIabl. 
data; May 10. 1681. 


d n.W%on- 

rall* of ulrm- 

I, Hlrm Inaham 

_ ‘ iar. 

Sf 


BKADFOBD 

; UNIVERSITY OF 

LKCTTJRER8HIP8 D4 
COMPUTER SCtKNCE <2 IMaU). 

— Hdjw- oo ~ 

enco tna 


.KM 

tuna .kill, and rc 


Dale 
aaa and R 
Comm. n*ln 
rand# of W, 


a aaTlliiri.V.1 '• 

imm.naina alary wjtTiln'Ui# 


iWSH*- - ^ 

iar particular* And applied; 


Purthar particular* A 
Udo fsrnia Uo ba retu 


. , OXFORD 

.. 8T. ANNE-8 OOU.EOE 

TSMPOSARYJglC^nERSlWIN. 


t. r irorn Oetobot i , 

raa ^- •. 




Fttrthar parti 
obulqed (him th* 

SoM^~S*rh/*5 q)to*f tyoj 

qhoald b# Mat dot l*t*r loan 


E9SSX 

UNIVE1W1TY OP - 

MA IN PflUTICAI. W'»IN«»MY 

MPARTMKNTHOt' 

H ANII 

tlOVKKNMKNT 
An M A und lUplunta I* i.fT.-rrH 

Irw. (kldwr ItAl joriignnri ■„ pn, 

vlda oil van erd rmir.aa In NnrlL' 
nniiili rnlaur.ni and i>ii Ihn i r.inn- 
mle and I'Qlllkul In.llltillnn. nr 
ouvaiMwi 1 1 i>l uni r In I nlnlpn TH* 
■KhDina lnsul.cn r bub hi c 
o.amlnnllnru mid n rrnaar.-h .-In 
nwnt in lh» form i.f n nb»rt lh»«in, 
nil in b» coniplcrod within n 
iwclyo-morth pcrlud ArrnPiro- 
mania nr puri-ilmo atuJv tpr.i rnin 
nos) exist r 

■ T*" J! A Include, enurnea nn: 
Inlarnattunnl jnilllttnl nmnoniy. 
Uovribpmanl rcnnornlc., IVjHticn 
and TKhnology. Public Hccl-.r Krn- 
^ , , or, l le •. . ■"'■rnallonnl Trnde. Pnll- 
Ileal AM'tllnutlan In thu Tlilrd 
World 

Koch, Mo|vortniri\l hu> u Inrao 
.tafT bans* I ho olrin rjinso of 
c-pilonal tr.nr.tn which io>nlhcr 
with thn many re.ldem renrarch 
nludonla, onauren a llvsli nnrl cron- 
live ntniuiphero. Tharo l» nn curl- 

tonl llhrary. 

Furrhgr particular* nf ilile M A 
™th full-time and iMM-llme. mnv 
no nhtalncd. loan her wllh punllin- 
Inin farmi. from llrnrlnn).. S. t r..l 
nry. Ilol-artmi-nl of ((■■vi.rriirs-ni. 
Unlvaralty of EnrMX. Cole hr si or. 

roaasq m 


HONGKONG 

UNIVEIIHITYOF 

RKNIlHt 

I XI - 'Tt 'H^MItlKblJU- rit MCHKIIW 
INOnHTKTRlCAANII 
tlYNAKCf»l.nr»Y 


Appllcatlunn arn invltoil | lir thu 
pu.ta er Hrnlnr Ixrciriror Uxliirrr In 
tlhiiotrln nnrl Clyn>u , oilr.|fy 

Applfrnnla nllPuM have n rn.-dlriil 
auullltcnlloii rniilnr rdkdu In H»uu 
Kniig nnil ahr.i i)il hasu n mini mu in .3 
i'J ' 0 . " I'd pro To rnhly tlvn yen. 

M tfr ircf P«|wH.*<r 1 

Annual aalHilua Kuwiunuunlilri 
nrv. Hotil»r t«ctumr. HKS^-'II.IHMi - 
2 .11.0110 - 23 1. ouo - int.ilou - 
2d l. min, . uitt.nou. 

Lecturer: itKtHH.UHO- Ud.VHii - 
1 07. B BO - t I2.0MO - 118.440 IIAK 
- 140,70a - iai.uuo - 
183.000/7,200 - IH2.7UU. 

■ FI°1IKSI 1.70 appMK'. Hlarllna 
Bulary will depend on uunlltlentlona 
and ekp.rionre. 

At current rntea. ralnrlen tn* will 
not okteod ta * 5 nf fftu.n tnemu. 
Iloutln^nl o rental r.frr'Vt nfualnry 
udurnllpn ulluwnnro. leav.- und 

mndlcnl beriontn a>* prnvliled 

Kurthor perllculnru and applica- 
tion form, mnv tn, nblainrd frum the 
Aamelailon of Oimaionwoalth I'm- 
vnrnlilen lAppji.i 30 Gordon 
H^uara, London WCIII OPK or Item 
lha Appointments UPll, bnrrotnry'n 
Onice. Unive rally of Hon* Ron*. 
Kang Kong. 


KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CANTERBURY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

SOCIAL PSYCHOtpoY 
RESEARCH UNIT 

"Srti. 

DEhrrgHlPa in SOCIAL 
PavCMOLOCY. Caodldalea ahould 
hava, or aapast to obtnJn, a good 

Award I* avallablt. 

For application fbnna and tha 
Oraduato Btudiu Handbook far 
Lha Faculty of Social Bcl»nc*o. 
writ* to; Tha Sanior Aaalatant Rag- 
latran Faeuitar of Social Sci.nce.. 
Tha Ragtatry, Th* Uulvptaily. C»n- 
tartrory, Kant, CT2 7NZ, quoting 


LEEDS 

' THE UIvrVERfllTY OF 
CHAIR OP FINE ART 

Application, at* Invited far tha 
Chair of Fin* Art, vacant alnc* the 
rwignmUon or ProfaMOj- TJ. Clark. 
The .ppolntm.nl will bo m ada 
from a data tn bo arranged with 
tha mrcearful Ca n dida ta and th* 

salary wilt ba within tha prnfMM- 
rial range, minimum X IB, 730 a 
year. Th* Unlvaralty raeervea tha 
right lo cpnalder far appointment 
peraon. other than uraaa who tub- 
njt faireal appUcatloaa. ■ ' ■ 


2& 



whom farther 
obtained) not 
1681, quoting 


LIVERPOOL 

UNjVKnBlTYUF 
Depart jnenlort jerti a rural 


far i hr 
■ri maiit 
from let- 


CamUdatea ahould have « Stmt'. 
hnnm»a ilagrru and Indaaulal nr 
rr March e«pfrt.nr«. 

Applicant, with iwr«Kji J *nil. 
teaching Intomta In afp>Hi) Jm,n 
mlct. ttwehh.lfp.or rtiju.nl rto a u- • 
vlbmltona would l» prrfarred. u 

■u^wr’^F 

aijnslnion a aeafa rl.IngUi SISB60 , 

drey he ■ 

uiar, Th» 

& 




NUIIItKV 

KNIVKIWIlYtlF 

l*m ill * "• I*r I*. Ub'ii ii fd ni|f 

i -hi i 'ni-.ii ifi m:m i .n v 
Af jii Krjc;irji:miPJi : 

'Hu I'tittiliv *4 r.iii|iM« > mt)i 

%\iw||i * |,a Iiiil.iinil u f| a |s||.* r In Ills' 
•taiil »| Ihc 1 I • • I i.is I r - |8| iff l I- I 'lain -«• 

I I ■ I ■ 1 1 if I In I a || 1 1 Ml I i | 9 l|«-r 

■ I ■ ■ |l I li i r to mill IF|I I III Is n 1 1 ■ i ft I a 1 1 1 1 1 > 
IIII'UI iii|)i|a *a 1 1 'I III' | lit nil to - I Idlira-S' » 
nr* «>| I III- a | P li.lffi Ml. Ill wills Ii llal* 
lliml VI-4LV I- rJH-tlT Ilk I fta| It -1 1 lit l 

I ■ nlllllii: 

'■III |>i'| ■■!> 1 1 1 1 J 'ill fill a | t»ll| J*. || 

■ lalfl*! il lei i#'. * lira- n, a Mill Mailing: 
|i|ain.|||a‘lTii*ii| »«li|a-a Im In lift |>.iiiall« 
■'MUiiH'i-rliige i.iiirraF hihI in -■•ins- 

III Hill )| .4 l-l I 1 1 ||re rmu U-I I f It 

lire IliiiiKulta I li'Urs «• Cr.iiirei* | M Kii 
||H|< i ■ llitf iai CHIillll|[ lie III s hi'ff <| 1 |rsi 
ifii Hill, lire , I! iff i ^|M-r If fit. a' 

M« «lm ty fell til*'* l.a- ia-e|iiir« >1 in I 
•ire 1 1 1 v . >r in nil I'fulinM'i nki/ reiila|Hiire. 
In ii*w|i.| wJtli i ..in .-i . ii.lminKdiilii.ii 
hihI Iniakt* purl in lii'lis *lri-tol innii 

lh|f |»l.llVll|.'Hl <111*1 llitJIll'tf re( Hafi'li | > 
III iHalliwT ■ to 

.\ W-h| li'.ffallrc a||.||9 a*f III am 
'’■Mil rllllll'Kf Ire % re m V III li« I lllgl] 

II |«l're|g|ri|i Ihlil**' < |ll 1 1 III l«* l|| hlBII ill lal.irj 

iiiCa-nii-m mill ■•«|n'ri' |.i i» in a i|. 
BfiiM'i'Vinu iiiuii'igia rai-ni ilireir 


H ill., i v v- ill In in Tin r.iMin ir.riii'i 

* LI lf'7if in*r iKiiniin. niri.l.-r ii-*n a r 

Knriln-r |i.ir 1 1 • n|in r imiIi |.i> 

• ■I'IjiIiliI fruili Af.n l.'itnr III' 14 I * 1 1 ill 

1 I.MX 1 . I >niLf>i»Jiv a.f Hiirif’i. G I lit la I 

r.M d Him rtf l Ulij fkXII.<ir lfib|ih<iiiM 
f liiHrlltmf 71WJ rll il|il. A p pi it n 
Kluiire Fi.ins hip 11 *n i-J vii>>nai:vk nr«- 
iiiviiirel. iimi c nr r U ill ii>»i vlf.n , i 

lllahlAa- till' nil rill' re *in«l 
jliWrtVw.-* .ff lull Hill Il ia re1|..|||,| 

.irrtvc liv l .i | |, .j | \\Jyf 111,11 


Sl'SHKX 

1IIK IINIVt'RHITY «»F 

riUMHKX El i||> il-FAht 
KVMKAItl'H f'KN (K1-: 


Andltnllnn- ntu imltwl 1 -ir n 
l-clluw.litii nn 11 lun )riir iir-.ly. i 
IM-Riniiliig Ii! lit*. Autumn .if Ill’ll 
on *N,iw lii.l’Mtrl.il Artl.illc. In 
Wi-Ntrrn llur.y.j" llir will 

ho Wc.inrit f-.uiMin-.m in f.iiir It 
in Pints ted that (l will bo .nrrli-d 
out In rii-oiit-raltoii wltli r.-nenr- 
• horn uhualirrr III Eilnjpo unit 

K ir.thly In Jnputi Thu utility Mil 
mtltj mid document tho ORi.irg 
i-ncn tf .tKiiinuinr now lii'l’iMnal 
ortlrittr., pnyliiM epralol nttonlli.n 
to tiro .iratrgir. or (Inn*. 10 tisrh 
noluglsal fiuii-rn nnrl in |ho .witloii- 
nl end InturiinUuiiil jmllcv en- 


A|i|>lirenta ativuld |irofhtnl<ly l« 
rcunoinl.te wllh oapurionro of rc 
month either on or in Induatrlal 
airgonl aatloiu hut oullllcal .cien- 
tl.la will nlun be cm.ldvrod ir Ihrv 
hnee auch *.pnrlpnre kcnilltip end 
■peaking hnnwledg* of at l.uai nn* 
el Germ mi, trench nod Italian 
would be t aitbaiBiilinl advantage 

The initial aalary will be accent- 
ing to age and •apvrlenrii and will 
ha within nnnga 1A rES.OVO lu 
C10.B7B per annul n • or Range II 
l£0.78ll tn £t2,8GU per annunu of 
the Kmwrcli and Anelogou. Facul- 
ty aalary mcatma pi in F3S U’L rfW aa 
appropriate 

Further particular* and applica- 
tion funn. roturnBlilr by April 34. 
I0SI. obtainable from the Ketah 
luhroont Recilua. Olllco of Artw 
and Social tjtudlrr Art* U, Unl- 
ver.lty of Suaiwi. Brtahtou GOA7BG 
oat 1030. Mra Rlepneyi quoting 
..frranc* 471. 1 lit 


WTTWATERSRAND 
UNIVERSITY OFTHfS 
JOIIANNESBURO 
CHAIR OF STATIHrr ICS 

ApptlMUmw are Inal tad from au) 1 . 
ably qualified pareona, regard) *aa of 
aaa, rare, colour or national origin 

far appointm ent ta the above poet. 

Btatlrelea fa surrcmty a division of 
the Department of Applied 
Matbemauca but wUl bare no* al IuU 
lnd.pwid«nu depart owent tn tba near 
falura.Tbe a nrrarem i applicant will 
be aapectml to lead Uia new depart, 
neat Injta uachlng and re aetuch 
effarto. Tba applicant, own field of 
Internet mar P« to Mat hem atical 
autWla, A ppUad Btatiat Ice. or Op- 
anatioa. fteaaarch, aU of which teftl 
fail under tha new dgmnmt 


Th. aalary attached la lha 
will Jja In the range 9»9 
R662S0 par a nn um (due a 
toenth thaquB bonua. AUttlyu 


range tUOO 
sum plue a 
UM. Addition: 


naDt. Include a penal Ml, madlral aid 
fund and housing eufeakly. if ellcfblo. 
Dmendlnj an the oppofaiaaa ala tun 
ana OeliT of tatomet, it nucr bo 
eoretbl* ta arrttng** aa|rer]t 


p aeae an ahould obtain 
inferenallon ahaet relating to 
peat from lha London Repte 
ittn, uahmlty.if. th* yvit- 

{wSKf'wi 


ESSEX 

UNrVKRfltTY 6F 

SksteKSf 

ant vtltllnglMtoa To 
HOHMUng required, an In- 
tn CaAaur EmbpoJo* daslr- 

ISSl ^ ** 1 ® 6 IH * m 

retb-tba I Uw*Mr;tAni3V 
gMy Uarvjcmjty . qf Smi, 
YlreiiMa Park. ■ (to to has tar 


LONDON 
UNIVKHHITY l»F 
I NNTI Ft I TK OK F.nUL'ATK 1 N 

l.KfrriritKit IN TIIK .srNTOiAV 

UY OF KIM 'CATION with apro Ini 
refiirnnre in Multicultural rHin u 
linn raiiutrrd fur three yearn frmn 
Haplemiror I, IBfll (J ual 1(1 colt. win 
In l«irlnl.i||)’ rend learliinjf 'man arch 
paper lance wllltlii thn apr-cillpd 
area 

Notary ol nppr.inrl.te m.lnl nn 
Icclutw .rein ffl.tllir, in Cl 1.171 

C -r annum iiindor itvlelrmt plt.c 
f>n7 Uiultin AMaw.ii'. plua IjHH 

Appllrnllun frirma and further 

S uiilcular. avallalrie frum Mr* 
'■yw Wittier a, Ptreaiul Section, 
Unlvaralty of l-amion Inutltiiln of 
MucptlDu. an llrdfard Wav. twin- 
■ren Wf 'III PAI. quoting rofprunco 

ijnMn. 

f'dimplokMt nppllcullbnn rfiiulrrd 
not ^ Infer ihrtn Krldny, April 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNlVEIUtrTY OK 

TIIK MEDIC M.KCIKKH. 

lit-: Al. Til CASK HKMEAIICK 
UNIT 

TKMPCMIAIIY LKCTlIRKHIfll* IN 
IIKALnl Kl'tlNOMICN 

A[tpUracw>n« n.v In.lml (iir « 
Ti'mppt.rv l-rc lury •hlii In I I-alth 
Kci'.nomic In the tlrnl'li I'nv fie 
»n«h L'mt Appllipnra fliuuld l«- 
tp-aduntoa with an Intornt In tho 
plinratlora of reouutcrs In tho 
health aervtrea and pruferahiy 
ahould hove nwArth AtFilubr. 

The appoint muni will Iro 11 L nn 
nppfr.pnolD pvlnt nil tho I<cctirierH' 
Null inudliil iH-nln Cri.Ci70 In 

(IXIM tier nn nu in, .rmrilinN ■>> 
nge. qualirirattuna and o.lMrloiua 

Thn npp-’lntnipnt will 1<n tnnnhle 
until March ill, it mil 

Tho Unit umliii inhrc ninlit 
ifl.rlpllnnrv irHatth Inlu pi Inin, v 
health rum und Inin th. rum i,f 
chtlilrwii. Oiul In ilict rtr.l by I'rnfm 
fc.r l)J Nr-wntl. I'rulr-iH-r ■.( 
Mr. Ural litnli.tlrt 

F'oilhnr |.u)tli:iilnra inuv Iw 
■ihtnlrir«l fn»n 1 1 in ktnl.ir An - l-lnm 
Kt-gl-t.Hr Ih'.l* ■ 11i« Unhcr.il). II 
Krn'lnufnn C.'trnuc, (iowcii-lle 
ii(i.>n Tyllf. riKI JIIU. with whan. 
n|iullrBlh-ri. nhira ■ r.|-i i - ■ r, 0 . 1*1 lil-r 
with thn nnmi-a mi-1 nililtn-K-. -.1 
lli.rro rufarri-- ebnuld )-> lodu.-J 11 m 
Inter than April U4. I HAL i'li-uu 
•lU'.ln refuror to TIIKN * III 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OK WiRNl'K 

Dll A] It IM KAMI H IICIt-.NI 'KH 

AlpjlctthiM nr. Incited from 
puitahly iiuallrtpd jorwii* far the 
F.aiahli.hcd L'hnlr In iho Forth 
Ne]u ore* Di.clpllrut at tha Upon 
I'nhanlly, 

Thin Chair title Iti-un. vat ant un 
the Irotiafrr r.f iho nierlou. holder, 
ftafreaor I « (la-*, h, a lVr.oitul 
Chair in lha Unlne rally 

No particular aprclnll.t oaperttu 
I. proTenwd but candidal*, ahould 
ran aclantlata uf dl aline t Ion wllh a 
lining raunrch reenrd. end he will- 
tng tn l4.it the Liieclplln*'. rnult,- 
mcdla undergraduate touch Ing 
programme. 

Thin npnlntmane will bo utall- 
ahle fium January 1 . ISA J Salary 
wllf he within the nnrmnl L»t*C 
IVur.uortnl rang* plu- USS lie- 
nellt* 


Further particular* nuy be 
ubiaJnrd Dxtn Uio Secretary, Tha 
pj»* , L'nlaeretty, «13, Walton 
llall. Milton JK*y nee. MK7 BAA. or 
iFjFPi'O rl *. Milton Kaync* lOSOBr 


lrall. Mtllon Koyiut. MK7 SAA. or 
"• Milton Kaync* iO0OB> 
603710 there la a 24 hour answer- 
ing aervlce on WHIMS 

ftr “ ppUe “ tlg ff,- 


honqKong 

UNtyKRHITYfiF 
I JHUTURBHHIPIN OROaRAFVr Y 

Arellt.litu are invited fcT a L*c- 
luraJhlp in Orography to assist In 
(h* davol.ipmrnl cf IN Japan and 
East. AajH Oeograpb v. nruaremme 
Tba appointee ahould be ffiieni In 
wrilton Japanese a n dor Kman 
Prefarewr* will be given la cudi- 
date* who can alw rihr reureaa tn 
Rngllah on Population Grogrnpliy gr 
griart riri OwgraNiy. or Ffayilcai 

AnDu.lul4rii'.vpwuiiiabl«i la. 

- J08.MO BAR 

iw.atu 

iII-KKIIteo anuai. 1 . Marti 


Al <urr.nl rates, aalarira In* « ,11 
■ 5 P l IFI ®r Ihcomr 

Kauaiag el a ccnla t of 7* V* of -alar v, 
edu ration allowance. Iter* Alia 
t medical baniCla are provided 

Further particulars and areillca- 
(lon forma me v ha obtained min the 


(Ion fora 
dawlit 
varalUM. 'ApptaJ> 


inodfrocn the 
nrv eel tn Cnl - . 
••niua. 'tw.’i ' SS Cnrdt u i 
Hquar*. IqildM WCIII OIY.Wfh.iq 
thu Appninlmanl* Full. HccrrUr> a 
I ’Hire ..L'nlvvrenjr uf Ilona Kura. 

■ long hung 


BRISTOL 

UNIVKIWITY 
MCI IfJBI.OF KIHICATiON 
I.KCT UR KII IN KUUCaTJON 

Appllrotif.n- are invited far tho 
nb-.ni i-j.t . | ho appol ntmont to join - 
nuincn on Huptnrnbar I, ISA U far a 

pr-rl.J afthrsn yoarn. 

Din BUtr.«iflil rand Ids tr Will ho 
rnqulrnt |r, i.och rnuraa. In llie 
awlal pe.iihol .uy of rlasarnoni bo> 
luivlniir. urn u whlih I. a molar 
r'.mponr.nt af an In aervlce II Ed 
programme far mp.rl.qtgj tenrhsn- 
from uvenoai H>o candidal, will ho 


cxpoclod to conduct rmanh . and 
undvrtak. such other teaching and 
administration a* Is doomed 
appro print a. 


Applicants should be qualified in 
both aortal psychology and nrfura- 
iI-jB Rolmni aaperlonre of and 
Inteioai in oduentrun overaeaa a.o 
dr.lrohln, 

Nalary an tba l-ccturar ornla 
ta.niO In CISJHXl nrriirdl ng la age. 
quahfl rations and oaporl.nro IY 10 
a^wlAImvnl cnmo. iDomberahlp of 

. Kurthur Infarmallnn Con Im 


obtained frnm.urld nnplicailnn. wllh 
lha narnr. and niidr.i.ca of threo 
nform. ahould bn acnl In lha Kog- 
lalrnr end He, rotary, Unlvorally of 
llrlatnl. iynilii IIuilss, Tyndoll Ave- 
nue. Uriah- 1 11*4 ITII. qii.iilng rafar- 
cnce Jl'il Applirntlans clew, on Krl 
dn> . 741 h April |OH| III 


LONDON 

UMIVKKSMTY OK 

THE I/ 1 NI 11 iM Hi TIlHlf. OK 
HC 1 iNOUIlrt 

I JA Tlllll-MlII’ IN 
INTK'HNATfUNAI. ilihrOHY 

Appllc alltiim nrr Invltrvl fur 
nppoinlin.nl frum 1 Mi, Ur I, DIAL 

I a a Li tmr.lilp in faiismaiii.nnl 
ll-l.iry Tliu auras- ifut L.iirilduta 
will Ua ni-f iu| t<i insrh within n 
wide [■nil. -I nf ntvrii'in hlnCory. I'ir 
frri.'iiLii tony In glvi-n In n aprrlal 
t.l In lh*i [v.IihI In 14 7A, h'll well- 

tliinlllli'.l raii-tiriul.-v rn.its any field 

-nl intern -ii l.iitul lil-iinrv Hliiio Iho 
aiul i.f lhi> piglitevnlll lODLiiry <nu 
i mulUKHI-il In A|<|<1v 

A|i|"Jiiitniinc will Iw nn l)ii> ill. 
ni> «.nlr. fur li vtumin ur fflAUI t» 
1,11,075 n year luyv.iid ri.vlrl.-n uf 
Ihla Acnle Inunlnriiti. plu. (H67 a 
)>.r Ic-ndi-D AHownnr. In ewi 
•lag tha iMrimil nalacv. c-'P ■ l.l.ta- 
tlau will bo glvc-n tn quail Itcel t-jns. 
■ p- and paprTlprn-*. 

A|iplicail>in firm, nnrl furlhar 
paniciilar* ore uvnllabl*. on oh* 
.nipt or o slmiiis.il. addrerued on- 
volciua. fn.-m inn Admlnl.lrullve 
llRIrn, llil l(i. Thu l-ond-in (Vh.v-l 
tjf K.nnnmics. H'uishloii Snarl, 
fundnii YVI'IA 7AK Cluamg 'lata 
l.ro appllcallnn. April it, 1 |ut| HI 


WITWATKHSRAND 

UNIVERSITY UK TIIK 
JOllANNmnURU 
CHAIR UF HhWnHF.IV AMD 
nr. P A RTMENT OK 1 1 EWB RFVi 


K Af.pl Hai Ion. are Invliad far 

pxinlmonl ta lb* abo.* ytit 
.m aul.ably qunJiOcd pais.na ra- 
gardlnaa of rocu. rollgl.ni. asm or 
national origin 

A op) leant* should .late thotr 
qua [ill cat la n* III Ih# llawbrow 1 sn- 
ip 1 * go and literature and In rvlatod 
n.lda of study aa wall aa thotr 
leaching •oporieuca and toacurch 
inter*. ta. 


uoij an a rentract basis and lit* 
University .anight ba pr>|MLcad lo 
eonaldar Uil. type, 0 1 arreng«nsnt 
again. 

OtlwRl 76 amumrt and the laUiai 


appoint**. BrnruMm iAdufi u 

eligible, a housing subsidy. 

Intending anbeanta mar abiaia 
Jn .lba Iritopuiai short 
latlng lo thu peat from lha Los- 
*1 KspreaanUUvo, Univerelty of 
a WlnaalarerawL 875 High Hal- 
WCIV rug W from 
lb* Rawislrer Iflufllnj m PIsn 
nlng>, unlveealiy of lha Wll- 
wata reran.), Jap Smuts Ay 


Johannesburg, 
with whom spn 

S a#- 


FftUows 


ahould ba 
June IJ^ 


BHEFIELD 

TKB UN I VERSTTY OF 


i«Tr u V»^- f0rW,Ka,, - n *'* RMHARf.-K^^ggRMATlON 


' THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
■ . FAL'iri.TYnrsriKNt-K 

HKACTIllNH . 


ApplicaU.iiia si* Invited far an 
rap«t{.iKC-1 Thc-.reiU'jil Mu.lenr 
t’niai.l.i in (aha pul 111 ■■ ran 
linuibg ftnigrontirt* *r Miuililng nuc. 
rear re.olluii. uf light sun* an J h. 


are Invited ftoun 
— - graduatsa r.v n >Mid- 

arallon far lha award of rweirtU 
Muds nublpa and i*wl duetureL Cal- . 
lowohlpd far rasa* r*h |n Infannailsn . 

arl.nca- 

CandiAaus far 

NuhlW lie nn ally have, or sspwn la 

obtain by fhlnfm- 1 l*ti|. .« inn an 
upfrtr l.ir rquivalimi undlrhhdi 
atrqad «laaa hretouva dogreal a RIM ■ 
fTdltdldgtrt hr 

ftlWmlllU hhtUll.1 hrtfrt n.. — — ■* la. 


*fhn randiflal* la .ipnlnf.tA Is 
ftHIv (.itiiermanl wllh M|.ucBt'ri*tr 

• « , rtn|»irtai»iu«al acid nnnieniw> ilxly 
nlqtrew «“ Ills rilUrrexTieiurblaY ‘uf 

- ‘ nurlsqr ri-aitluiut 

Candidal*! niilkt hivu a )Yli uml 
■M|.ii«unl aiperlsnci. m Nu.lrar 

• iTitans 

.. Yhw prtlll-ui l< avMilnblo frv*n I M 
AiMUrl I ire I far alghl morn ha urid 

- Hilary wilt be wilhTn (hr Kcrea.rL 

■. I A sr*l» k«WU Vo 

#Bgcr.i2r 


uausl Urilkah (lilts 
drnc* raquireracnia 

Vwnml riknuvfc in lha Hchoul 
ludea rttallaa uf rempulerJwed 
brnuJIMi alurag* And rolil.v.l . 
ayalami, awl 1 callow of infbrmaikui, 
lhaorr end autninaila dMiflt|lll,n 
lactifihiuaa la Infarnuilon ««-— .w. 
■uwr aiudlm i D an discli 
naUdwal Informanon ayatatfi 
OgJtojriLAa.wptli on ettfn 

irirtouq 


CUf afK). frpm- whom further par- ' 

gj“gf,W ha oblalcrad, by A^rtl . ^^lo-ro^rialof-.r ayvlicarli.n.i i7th 


ApplKSjh(«y*jiJbto. 

•S' tltberi «J^t?iwi«?hl 

fattbatlod Sc Inner, who w| u , 

ret ' 0,1,,,,U * 


r-S«V^, 

. 1 ■ii 1 

• s'] 

-J , ..I 

'- ■ :V 

» ; ' • ! Vl 




• l .1:;.: V 

• t . f.. 

m ’ \ 
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Polytechnics 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONAL. SUPPLEMENT 3.4.81 




;i' -I 

■■tilt ' :■;! 't 




THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 

(A Scottish Central Institution) 

ACADEMIC APPOINTMENTS 


POSTS 81/01 and 
81/02 


! ; S 


« V.r • 


•i ;i., r, . 


"r 


POSTS 81/03 and 
81/04 


POSTS 81/05 and 
81/06 


POST 81/07 


• ; * f . .'ii 


SENIOR LECTURERS ‘A’ (P.L. equivalent) In 
PHYSIOTHERAPY: These senior staff would 
have responsibility for the development of two 
specialist subject areas at degree and diploma 
level combined with administrative responsibility 
for the 2nd and 3rd years of the diploma course. 

LECTURERS ‘A’ in CATERING STUDIES: One 
post is In Food Service and the other is in Food 
Production. Both Involve teaching at Higher 
Diploma and Post Graduate level as well as 
developmental work on a new degree submission 
to CNAA. 

LECTURERS ‘A’ in PHYSIOTHERAPY: These 
staff will leach on the Physiotherapy Diploma 
course, and be Involved in the development of a 
Physiotherapy degree. For one post, an interest In 
Bio -engineering wouid be an advantage. 

LECTURER ‘A’ in COMPUTING and 
STATISTICS: This is a new and challenging post 
established to develop a college based computer 
service. 


r ' ' 


SALARY SCALES (under review from 1.4.81) 

Lecturer ‘A’: £5958-£l0527 (Bar) -£11307 
Senior Lecturer ‘A’: £10509-£11697 (Bar) 
-£13281 

Further particulars and application forms for the above posts may be 
obtained from: 

Personnel Office (TS) . 

THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

1 Park Drive, 

Glasgow, G3 6LP. 

Please indicate which post you are Interested In, by quoting the po9t 
reference number. The closing date for receipt of applications is Friday, 8th 
May, 1981. . 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

Professor/Head of 
Department of Surveying 

This post becomM vacant In Saptmbar, 1981 an the 
ratfromsnt of the present Head of Department. 

Candidates should have high academic and 
professional qualifications In Estate Management or 
Building Surveying or Quantity Surveying, with 
preferably, educational end administrative experience. 

Salary according to Burnham . Scale Grade VI: 
£13,996 td C1M32 per annum (under review}. 


returned by 7m May, 1181, quoting ref U.16& 



Kingston Polytechnic 


Applications are invited for the following posts available from September 1981 • 

School of Architecture 

LII/SL Building Construction (refAB) 

School of Arts and Languages 

III Enlglah Literature - Renaissance to the Present Day (refAL) 

School of Business 

LII/SL Business Administration (ref BA) 

School of Economics and Politics 
LI I Quantitative Methods (ref EQ ) 

Lfl Economics/Mathematical Economics ( ref EM) 

School of Electronic Engineering and Computer Science 
LII/SL Dlgltal/Data Communications (ref ED) 

School of Law 
LII/SLPPL Law (ref LL) 

School of Liberal Studies 

SL History of Art and Design (refLH) 

School of Mechanical, Aeronautical and Production Engineering 
LII/SL Control, Stress, Dynamics and/or Aeronautical Engineering 
(ref MAP) 

School of Three-dimentalonal Design 
LII/SL Interior Design (ref ID) 

LII/SL Furniture & Related Products (ref IF) 

Salary scales: — 

Lll: £0,012— £9,702; SL £8,9B2-£1 0,539 (bar|~£1 1,295; 

PL: £10,609— £11,712 (bar) - £13,245. 

Salaries ere expected to be increased by 7’A % from 1st April. 
London Allowance £498. 

Requests for details and application forms should be made In writing, 
quoting reference number and enclosing SAE to Academic Registry, 
Dept. AO, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames, 
KT1 2EE. No telephone enquiries please. Closing date 27th April, 1981. n 


NORTH LONDON 

THE POLYTECHNIC OF 

Applications aro invited ibr tho 
IdI lowing appointment, to 
commence lit September, 1BB1 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE U IN 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

Ap pi Icnnte ehauld have a good 
honour, degree In a relevant eub- 
Jeat and preferably e higher de- 
gree. 

The eucreeeAal candidate will be 

expected to pnrllalpnlo In tha 

teaching or Quantitative Method! 
within a broad range of BuelnoM 
Studlea coureee. 

DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 8. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


LECTURER GRADE D 
IN ACCOMMODATION 
CONTROL 


SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING 
MANUFACTURE 

Thli la a funded appointment fore period of ihiwym 
under the 8RC/QQI Teaching Company Schema, The 
eueoeuful candidate wfll contribute to Ihe work of the 
departmon te of engineering end to the teadhlng eoffpenv 
■cheme And moat be able to offer expertise In at M m* 
of Ihofollawfno disciplines: — 

(a) Computer elded manufacture 
lb| 




Seletjrr IPOlAl *8,878 to M.SI9. . 


Portsmouth: 

POLYTSCKINC 


• G toeing data day, Own tha 

eppaeroow of thla edvdrUtement 


, POLYTECHNIC 
iOOLOFELeCTRlOA 


lV 7-- WtaejAHCW ASSISTANT 




Polytechnics continued 


PLYMOUTH ~ 
POLYTECHNIC 

PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC BLOCK 
Plymouth Business School 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION & POLICY 

Required to teach in the subject areas of Business Organisation 
and Policy on both undergraduate and postgraduate courses 
Industrial experience and an appropriate higher degree are 
desirable. 

. Family of Technology 

Department of Mathemallcs, Statistics and Computing 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
COMPUTING/INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Applications welcomed from candidates qualified In 
information science or in computer science but with a strong 
interest in non-numeric applications of computers. 

LECTURER 11 STATISTICS 

Applications would be welcomed from candidates which 
expertise In stochastic processes or time series analysis. 

Good Honours Degrees together with appropriate industrial, 
commercial and/or research experience required for the above 
posts. 

Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 11 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


Honours Graduates in Engineering with both teaching and 
Industrial experience. Preference will be given to practical 
experience of applying microelectronics to electrical and 
electronic engineering systems. Research experience would be 


an advantage. 

Department of Architecture 
LECTURER II 
(Temporary one year appointment) 

Design Studio Tutor with special experllse/expericnce In 
computer graphics or Interior design or architectural theory/ 
history. 

Salary Scale: 

Senior Lecturer: £9624— £12,141 
Lecturer lit £6,462-£I0.431 

Application forms to be returned by 22 nd April 1981 cbh be 
obtained with further particulars from the Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth, PI48AA. 

THEM 

kDreke Circus, Plymouth. Devon. PIA BAA. 


Ftilows continued 


LONDON 

UDDLEpBX POLYTECHNIC 


1 ILLUSTRATION 

toftswiWs- 

Appointment 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OP 


invited Aon 
anal ■■purl. 


rBLLOvw&y 



Hull College of Higher Education^ 

Suitably qualified and experienced persons are required to fill the 
following senior academic posts: 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 

(Grade 6) 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

(Grade 5) 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

(Grade 5) 


HEAD OF CENTRE 

(Grade 6) 

HEAD OF CENTRE 

(Grade 5) 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 

VISUAL COMMUNICATION 
DESIGN 

MANAGEMENT 
FISHERIES STUDIES 


Burnham (F.E.) Salaries: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT GRADE 6: £ 15 , 045 -£ 1 6,591 P .a. 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT GRADE 5: £ 1 3 , 9 14 -£ 1 5,462 p.a. 


Further details and application forms may be obtained from: 

The Personnel Office 

HULL COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Queen's Gardens, HULL HU1 3DH 
Telephone (0482) 224121 Ext. 235/292 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

i 

Applications are Invited Tor three temporary 
appointments as Lecturers Grade II for one year from 
1st September 1981 , in 

1. Home Economics 

2. Music 

3. Sociology 

Applicants for posts I and 2 should have good 
experience of teaching In schook . and be able (o 
contribute to the academic and professional elements of 
the subject in B.Ed. Degree courses. Applicants for 
post 3 should be able to contribute to the teaching, of 
sociology in B.Ed. and B.Sc, Honours Degrees. 

The appointments are to replace members of staff 
granted Study Leave during Ihe year 1981-82. 

Further pahiuclars may be obtained from the Principal, 
Bath College of Higher Education, Newton Park, 
Newton St. Loe, Bath, BA2 9BN, to whom applications 
(nor forms), with parties of Ihree referees, should be 
submitted by 131 h April 1981. Salary according tq the 
•Burnham SflUga Tor Further EduaUlOn, at present 
tt,0l2‘to'£9,w tylf subject to revttv/ from Ul April 
1981; . ; " 1 , tucu 




COUNTYOFAVON ; 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

AppHcaiionsaitt Invited for tho appplntniont os 

Lecturer Grade 1 1 
in Mathematics 

with effect troml at September 10811 

Applicant should bo well qua lifted academic pUy and haw I tad 
good experience of teaching mathematics in schools. Ability to 
tOBtih coursBson computer would be anadvantaga. 

further particulars may be obtained horn the Principal, Bath 
College o( Higher Education, Newton Park. Newton St. Loo. 
Bath hA 2 9SN to whom appHartkxw (no forms) wph names of 
three referees, should be8ubm||tedbv24Ni April, 1681 . 

Salary according Bprnhem'Soalei for Further Education. 

■ i tt.4B2toElO.431. ■!.. . 

'• 7 ' ' THisa 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER 
GRADE II 

Applications are Invited from well qualified graduates or 
graduate aoutvalenu for tha fottowtagpostln thb Church of 
England Voluntary Cottage of Higher Education 11700 man and 
women) which off era courses validated by the University ol 
loads. Tha appointment wW data from 1st September 1981 
end will be et an appropriate point on the Lecturer Grade II 
Scale (Cfl,01 2- E9.7n2) . 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 
LECTURER GRADE II 
(HISTORICAL STUDIES) 

Competence in American Studies is necessary, preferably with . 
e range of knowledge of both History and Literature: 

Further details ol die above post end application forma maybe l 
obtained bom the Principal. The CoHegedf ftipon arid York Si. I- 
John. Lord Mayor’a Walk. York Y037EX, to whom completed ■ 
retpmad to arrive riot later than MONDAY 

20th ApnU 901. 


Bulmdrsha Coliego of Higher Education 
Required (or September 1981: 

Lecturer fl/Seniw Lecturer in 
DRAMA 

To toeiih op M^ior end Minor cour ties in Film and Drama within 
tno SA Honours (Combined Studies) programme. Ability to 
teach aspects of 19th and 20ih Century European Drama it 
e&wnriql. Experience of practical Drama wflj bo an advantage, 
ih* awl a^icaiion form* may be obia'mnrJ frpm 

*• nu)m «rahe College of Higher 
Eduealton.-jWoodionde. Avemio. Earley, Reading RGti 1HY. 
Te1cphonaRcoding(0734) 663387. . . ’ * 

qomplBted fottn* to be returned by 24tli April 1861. 
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Colleges of Higher Education 


( JK Roehampton 
Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
WhitolandB 
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Courses ottered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are in combined studies leading to university 
first and higher degrees. 

LII/SL IIM FOOD STUDIES 

The successful applicant will ba expected to teach Food 
Studies and Nutrition in the current degree courses. 
There will be opportunities to develop additional aspects 
for newdegree proposals. 

LII/SL IN DRESS/TEXTILES 

Thi9 will be a FIXED-TERM appointment running to 31 
August 1983. The successful applicant will cover Creative 
Textiles, Textile Science and Creative Dress. 

Lll IN HOME ECONOMICS 
(PROFESSIONAL STUDIES) 

Thie will be a HALF-TIME appointment for a FIXED- 
TERM running to 31 August 1982. Applicants should 
have good professional and academic qualifications 
together with successful teaching experience. Teaching 
will cover Professional Studios in Home Economics on 
the B.Ed. degree courses. 

Applications are invited for the above posts in the 
Homo Economics Department. Candidates should have 
good academic qualifications together with appropriate 
Industrial, teaching and/or research experience. 

Salary: £64B2-£1 2,141 plus London Allowance £769 
tor prorata). 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from R.A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, 
Roehampton Institute of Higher Education, Richardson 
Building, Dlgby Stuart Collage, Roehampton Lane, 
London SW16BPH. 

Closing data for receipt of applications: 22 April 1981. 
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College of St. Mark 
& St. John 



PLYMOUTH 

Application* aw Invited from Woll quedflud and oxpartancod porno na for the 1 
following potto In ttib collage of Hlflhorm Education al 

LECTURER I I/SENIOR LECTURER LEVEL' 

(Salary Range: £6482-£1 2,141) 

• To teach on B. A. »d B.Ed. bouiwb. Quill Ikatkmo and a special Interest In 19lh apd 
, 2»h otntoiy EngMi literature. An lntteeat In Amadcan Utarature or drama 
' /MvftnlBQMuta. 

APPLIED LINGUISTICS AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING * 

(For on* year from Baptambairl BB11 

Thhi poet b created due Id a tuvu'a tuidv leave. A.Locwrar to required to fetch on . 
the Diploma In Engltah Lanouog* tewhfoo and on Short coureee In E.F.L.'or E.S.P. 
E.F.l. Exporlonoa ovaraoaa an advantaga. There la the poaafblltY of a renewed 
contract If couraat continue to expand. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION IN CORNWALL 
LANGUAGE AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 

For the Cornwall Education Centre ostabiiahad at Pod. near Radruihrby tfia CoHogo 
tn oof abor alien with ttie Comwal Education Authority for the In -Service education 
and training of teaehare. Major contribution wRbe to tht B.Ed. for serving teachers 
wflh opportunity to Mtlvta and wganfs* other courses and aativflfea bk this cantra 
and local teaehare' centnsa and to pwbctpela oh a variety ot school Dated projects 
muM Ire ebta to raMta cortfldentiy to axpaderKed teaehare on ln-aetv(M work. 


Further dtwlb and cppQcation forma may ba obtained front the Principar* 
Secretary. Cottage of 8t Mark, and St. John. Oerrtford Road, Plymouth, 
PLBOBH. thesji 


the College 
Iff ofRipon&York 
Stjohn 

APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS 
GRADE II 

Appllcailons are Invited from wall qualified graduates or 
graduate equivalents for the following posts in thja Church of 
England Voluntary Collage of Higher Education 1 1700 men and 
women! which offers courses validated by the University of 
Leeds. The appointments, which will be for one year only In 
the first instance, will date from 1st September 1981 to 3 1st 
August 1982, and will be at the appropriate point on the 
Lecturer Grade II Scale IC8.01 2-£9, 702). 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

LECTURER GRADE \\ (ENGLISH) 

Applicants should ba goad Honours Graduates with soma 
evidence of further study. The successful candidate will be 
expected to teach a wide range of literature courses up to 
Honours degree level. Experience of teaching in higher 
education or secondary school will be an advantage. 

LECTURER GRADE II (BIOLOGY) 

The successful applicant will be expected to teach courses at 
Honours degree level. A wide Interest in modem biology Is 
essential and there will also ba the opportunity to teach 
courses and contribute to development In a more specialised 
field. 

Further details of the above posts and application forms may 
be obtained from the Principal, The College of Rlpon and York 
St. John, Lord Mayors Walk, York Y03 /EX, to whom 
completed forma ahould be returned to arrive not later than 
MONDAY 20th April 1981 . thesi 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

Lecturer II In Mathemetics 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer II to 
take up appointment on let September 1981. The post 
will be held on a two-year contract. 

Applicants should have a good Honours degree in 
Mathematics, and Secondary and/or Primary Schools 
experience. 

Further details may be obtained from the Principal's 
Secretary, Westminster College, North Hlnksey, Oxford 
0X2 9AT, to whom applications ahould be sent by 23rd 
April 1981. 

THESS 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

NEW TESTAMENT LECTURER 

Westminster Coliege seeks part-time New 
Testament Lecturer to teach In new B.A. (Hons) 
Theology Course from September 198t . • 

Details .may, be obtained from ,the Principal's 
Secretary, Westminster College, North Hinkaey; 
Oxford OX2 9AT. Applications should reach the 
College by 30th April 1981 , 

THE 88 


ROLLECOLLKOK. exmouth 

Application! or* In VI Lad fora tem- 
poral pan for ana vi ar lirilh Uia 
poulbillly of a Author yaarl from 
Soptombfr 1881 10 raplaoa a Locuir- 
ar on Uudy Icava. 

1 LKCTUnBR -IN. BOClOLOdY 

and. aooioi-oay op . eduoa; 


LANCASTER 

LBCTURBR Iff COMPUTINO . 

Application* ar* Invited from 
unlinad RVOduatM with appwpH. 
la exptrloae* la adioota for 

nMtaVmapt (Van lat BasteroW. 

Ml lo [Mt oT UnTtim Q/ 
lor bwipif Ib^mputl pb.^Iiif 

rolcra- 


WINCHE8TKH • 

KINaALFftKD-eCpiiEOe 
. LECTURESHIP IN DRAMA . 


AND HQCIOI-Oay OP SDUOA; 
TION. Applicants ihoulrf bava mod 
acadamle quail Qcaltoru and ancool 
wupcrlcnoa. 

_ Tha pool fpcjud** tba Ua china or * 

Sociology nf Urban ,. CombiunillM. 


• Mon U> Bnp Honour* dogma Ipval. . 

• Balmy Rwlb Buruhotn . PB L*o- 

S urtr ibSanloi J lecturer 1*9.013 to 

:ii^sa>. > . 

Purthar-datal]* knd application 





WE9TMIU. COLLEGE 
skixv Od^ejiymoicAM. 


with a apaclaUat iniaraaV In ana or 
■nor* of lha itaUwlag: 

... ... . 


fort i may 
Principal. R 
DovonTl S 
Mondays 

1 •• 


tallp hnd application 
mm Tha' 
Ool|e*o, Ex mouth, 
AT., ana return *d bg 


AdmiMstrattoo 


.'•DURHAM 

- UNIVERSITY OF 
TK Mf*b RA RY A r^^isa-HATrv K 
(BUTX^n^SoFPIOEJ ■ 

' Appjlcatioiu am, Inyltad for Lha 
■ - pCHtdrAdrt[nUtt>tlv* A— Irtant la a 
- bunr-aaloa oon trolling an mtanalva • 
, 1 bqtMinB .ptngntmma, alloouUon of 
, *™p mitaod* Hon , tha MnuILy rmN 

anti. 'various frollitJoa ln the'UnJ- 
■ VwMtJ". . ■- r r 

.. AppUcanta ahould o,r*foratily hov* 

• WimMituI nwrlanaa.and a da- 
. gr*« to ■*ubj«t relalad to tfabullt. 
aovIroiUnhat, , ... 


Colleges of Technology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Electrical end Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

AppllcanlB should pobbom a goad Honours Degree In tisciriul 
Electronic Engineering end preferably s Higher Degree, (ogothw 
appropriate Industrial and/or research experience In one of lha fcf o&S 
btbbb: Cornmunicailons, Control, Digital Bectronlcs, Bectronfc* S 
Electronics or Power Systems. 

The person appointed will be required to Initiate and load resoardih 
one of these Helds end to reach up to Honours Degree level. 11 ' 

Salary scale (currently under review): 

£1 0,509-El 1,697 1 barl-£l 3,281, 

Initial placing on this scale will depend on approved pretfaa 
experience. Fbisnclal esdstence towards the cost of removal izmm 
may ba payable. 

Application forma and further particulars obtainable from thi 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Taohnofogy, Ball Sonl 
D undee DD1 1HG, to whom completed application forms should bt 
returned by 24 April 1981. 


Courses 
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Design of Equipment 
for Disability 

CNAA Postgraduate Diploma 

A one year fJI time post-professional • 
course lor those concerned with aids 
for disabled people and the care and 
remedial professions such as: 

Designers 
Physiotherapists 
Occupational Therapists 

The course commences In September 
1981. Seconded students are welcome 
and some scholarships are available. 

Information from: 

Senior Administrative Officer 
London College of Furniture 
41 Commercial Road 
.. London El 1LA. 01-9471953 


SURREY 

THE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF pHIUMOW* ' V 

Postgraduate Diploma, M.A-^M.Phll., 

and PhD. In Philosophy 

The Department offers each of the tibow on 
basts. Tho Diploma and M.A., ore iBken ^th BpK^wtlW 
Philosophy afEducatlon, RaBglous Studies, Phlli»W« 

•Ot l» propoxtd, sublet to nMcatton by Stnefo that ifww» "T' 

Further detaHn svallabta from lha p 

Department of Philosophy, Unlvarslty of Surray, , . , 

5XH. Tel: Guildford 71281,0X1496, . puff 
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UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

DIPLOMA IN THE 
ADVANCED STUDY OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Appliootkms arp Invited fpr this 
course for the session commencing 
October 1961, The Diploma can be 
taken on a full-lime (1 year! basis or 
part-lime. aver two or three. yabre. 

The part-time mpde Involves either 
ofte or two days attendance a WBBfc . 
oyer university terms. 

The 'couree Is open to graduates 
or non-graduatee with appropriate 
ekperienca who. wish -to acquire' or 
extend knpwiedgf ..anti lo develop - 
expertise In thq general fWd Of adult 
and' continuing' education. ''Tfite ‘ 
blpjomi’pocmally provides, access • 

• tqth«M<Ed. progiamme. . 

■ Applleatton forms aqd further 
details .may be obtained from:' 

Dr. W. Connor, ’ 

Hdad df Adult Education 
DMalori, 

Institute of Extanafon Studies, 

The University of Liverpool, 

PO Box 147> Lk4rpool Uf 3BX. 

Tel: 051-7096022 Ext ?783, ; 

, •• MANCHESTER 

, u>nvaRatryQF 

i- FooullJ-of Thpaloui' 

•L- ■ Appflaatloil* are JrtvU«l tor »ntry •. 

■ In 1 0*10 bar IBBi for Mia. foloWlBH . 

I, laughl poetaraeualrraounM! •• •' 

!■' . !jisl SjA iTtwoll (Mathod.TI l.a. hy. - 
AomlnnUon! and 'SisMrtatlan, ijn- 
'.i ; «thSr. ‘Buddhist Studio* or Souih ' 

, :A*ISn nallgtan.laaB'yanr Aill-llmai; 


Colleges of Ait 



BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Computing 
and Cybernetics 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

Appllcailons lit- Invited from luluhly 
eusSflsd gridusiai In Navil Atchiiaciuia 
Of ■ lalswd anginas ring dacIpUnn for ■ 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Inihs 

Departmant of SNpbuBdang and 
Naval Arehltsoturfl 

Tin successful oandidau wtU tale in 
setfn ml# m the mVd-iflscIpiinary prnjoci 
iProJuci MASS! to dtvstap msUtads far 
dailgn of offshore support vmud. 
Including deisrmlnlng performance 
meeiunu for veetafi which ere ferrying 
out ■ vetfety of off shwa leilte In extreme 
anvlnmnwila. Some osperlence In 
programming would bean advantage. 

Appofmmenl. which will be until 31 
December 1982 to tha flm toeuraa. vA 
boon flange IB wlAollhenetlonelsetov 
structure for research and anetagoui 
ste If. Salary aula: IB CB2a6-C770O; IA 
COOTS- I0.S7& par annum. Qrada and 
placing according to quaMcatfona and 
experience. USSberafo. 

Applloetlan forme and furthar 
panloulara (Quoting R2KB01 atn ba 
obtained from the Aoadamlo 
Appointment* Offtaar. Unh/aralty at 
Btrathclyda. Royal CoOaga OulMlna. 
204 Oeorge Street Otaegow Q1 1XW. 
with whom application* ahould be 
lodged at soon is poulMa. 
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pYTECHNIG OF THE 
SOUTH BANK 
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ir Com nu Una Ontdu- 
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£*.708, to £0,248 per 
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Overseas 


UNIVERSITY COUEGEOFBAHRAIN 

Faculty positions 
for the 1 981 -82 academic year 

University College of Arte, Science nnd Education, ostablfshod 
^{terfoieii^ 9 flppllcfltlons for acuity positions In (ho following 

ARABIC AND ISLAMIC 8TU DIES 
Assistant or Associate Professor jlslamlc Studios: Hadellhl 
Assistant Prof oBaor I Modern Arabic U ter oiurel 
Assistant Professor (Classical Arabic Literature) 

ENGLI8H 

Four Assistant or Associate Professors (Applied Linguistics) 
Seven Instructorsin ESL/EFLforiha College's preparatory 
programme 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Assistant or Associate Professor (Clinclal Psychology) 
BIOLOGY 

Thraa Assistant, Associate or Full Profassors (Marine Biology. 
Ecology, Microbiology or Zoology) 

CHEMISTRY 

Assistant or Associate Professor (Physical-Organic or Synlhatlc- 
Or genic Chemistry) 

Assistant or Associate Professor I Physical Chemistry) 

PHY8IC8 

AaalBtant or Associate Profassor (Bactronlca, Astronomy or 
Physics Education) 

MATHEMATIC8 

Full Profassor (Computer Science) 

Few r Assists nt or Associate Pro feasors 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIALSCIENCE PROGRAMMES 
Assistant or Associate Profassor (Islamic History, preferably also 
qualified to teach History Methodology In tha teacher training 
programme) 

rull Professor (Business Management/ Economical 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL8CIENCE PROGRAMMES 
Assistant or Associate Professor (IsIarNc History, preferably also 
qualified to teach History Methodology In tha teacher training 
programme) ’ 

FuQ Professor (Business Management/ Economics) 

Candidates for Assistant, Associate and Full Profeesor poets 
must have a Ph.D. and experience In a recognised unfvorefiy. 
Cendfdates for Instmctor posts must have an M A. 

Language of Inainictlon In science, mathematics and English 
departments Is English; In aHolhar department!, Arabic. 
Muilmum aalorlea for 1 he rank: 


Profassor BD 10,800 

Asaodsta Professor BD 9,000 

Assistant Professor BD 7,800 

Instructor BD 0,600 

( BD1 - £1.2 or US42.6 approx.) 

Benefits end a llowonoes: 

Free furnished air-conditioned Moo quartan, fuN range of 
medical and health services; substantial educational aBowancss 
for up to three children; extra month's salary for each year of 
service; air tickets to and from Bahrain each year for family; two 
months paid summer vacation; allowance for shipment of 
personal affects and household goods at beginning aqd and of 
appointment 
Bahrein has no Income tax. 

Con tracts a re for two yea re and are renewable. 

Candidates should apply In writing, asking three referees 
also to writs directly to the College on their behalf. 
Applications should ftoe addressed to:- Pr. W. A* StOart 
; Rector, Unfrertity CaJfese. of Behrela P.O, Box 1082, 
Bahrain, AreblartGu^, . 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN 
YARMOUK UNIVERSITY 
Irbld - Jordan 


Yarmouk University fevHes applications for teaching pofls ki 
lha. fields, of spactaitaHion Ksted bafow;for (ha academic year 
1081/ IBtt: 

- AraWd for non-natlvs spaakerb (AraWo Language and 
Lhareturil (CMdkfetes ,for professorial ranks must ho^d 
' Ph.D. br the fWd pkit wpatfence; oantNatM for kmruct- 
orshlpmust Hold M.A, In lha fietd pfos jxperianca.) i -' 
English Language and/or Ungulatlcs 
(Candidate* ithiM hold a B.A, and M-A- In iha field pkra 
.• experlancsl ' \ 

SbIbty ranges from J.O, 495frta40 for aasiitlant professor; 
and from J.D. 3060-6068 for Ireifuctor/fecturer. Tha present 
rate of s*flhahEte|8 43.23 * ';•• 

•; Jordanian Income tex nominal. Good fringe banafhs. 

. Economy cteu air tiokat fpr c4ntWsu.and famiy Ilf married), 
PosribUIfy of fom|«hed aaxjilirnodpfipri at raaaonaWo coat,'. . 

•;> Complete dosatera. MWudfng certified copkn ( of degrttesj , 
(ranaerfots etc.,4».naqfot .iind *ddra«aa of three refefeea 
shduid be sent to: Director, language Carttar, Yarmouk 
UnlwaraHyJrW^Jopten- , inesh 


tions for teaching polls in 
itow for tha academic year 


The Times 
Higher 
Education 
Supplement 


If you tike what you read in TKe Times 
Higher Education Supplement why not 
make sure of a regular weekly copy by 
placing an order wfth' your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for one 
year in the United Kingdom costs 
£26.26 (52 issues) or overseas by 
surface mall : £27.04. 

Simply complete the coupon below 
and poet it together with' your cheque 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
Times Newspapers Limited, PO Box 7, 
200 Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X 
BEZ. 


Please arrange for me to have one 
year's, subscription to The Times 
Higher Education Supplement. 


i enclose payment of. 


Name 


Address. 


Signature/ 


Overseas .readers, please; write for 
alrmal subscription rate? tb The ' 
Subscription ManageK 
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Key English Language 
Teaching Schema 


The KELT Scheme fs part of Britain's 
programme of aid to dovaioplng countries 
under which ELT specialists serve in key 
posts in 40 Gauntries. Tho posts listed 
below, tenable from 1 September 1981 or 
earlier, are In addition to the 120 already 
filled and the 1 1 vacancies recently 
advertised: 


COLOMBIA 


English Language Adviser 
Ministry of Education, Bogota 
(Ref 8 K 12} 

The Job: To collaborate with tho 
Minesterio da Education Nacfanni In Its 
plans for curriculum development in 
relation to the teaching of English at 
secondary level; the design programmes of 
In-service training Far teachers and to 
design materials far tnochor training. 
Special Qualifications: Experience of 
teacher training and curriculum 
development in e developing country. 
Materials writing exporlence also desirable. 
Candidates will require a good working 
knowledge of Spanish. 

Salary: £9892- £ 13,827 par ann um . 


MALI 


ELT Adviser at the Institut 
Pedagogique Na tonal, 

Ministry of Education, Bamako 

(Ref 81 K23) 

The Job: To develop ESP courses for civil 
servants and others as required; to promote 
English by Radio programmes end to 
provide teacher training through English by 
radio arid supporting cprrasp&ndenae 
materials and tp undertake some In-service ’ 
trslnlng, 

Special Qualifications: S years experience 
. In ESP and teacher training, Including 
experience in Africa. Previous experience 
of English by radio an advantage. Good 
knowledge of French essential. 

Salary: £11,127— £13,827 per annum. 


OMAN 


1. Head of English Language 
Department, Oman Health 
Institute, M uscat 
(Ref 81 K221 

The Job: To be responsible to the Principal • 
fortheadmlnlatratkinpf theELT ■ 

- Pgpartmsht, organising ihe work, advising . . 
and supervising teachers and Identifying 
books a nd teaching material requirements; ‘ 
to revise the existing ELT pyllabus and 
"Evaluate ESP needs of a|l departments and 
devetotfayfbbl for them; and to produce 
leaohfng materials. . 1 . l . 
.'SpecfsK^usllfioaflons: Mal'ecendFdste, ] s , 

aged 3^-45, yifltH 6 years relevant qvftreeqa. ■: v 
' experience, including ESP (prefereblyln ' .<'■ 
, medical ftetd), curricula in design and 
i rtialar la Is production. Knowledge of Arabic ! - 
:■ ;i r 

Sateryl Ed, 89?-C 13,827 per annum. '* 




2. Adviser in ELT 
Ministry of Education, Muscat 
(Ref 81 K 13) 

The Job: To advise Ministry of Education 
on all matters relating to the ELT and to 
manago and coordinate the work of ths 
team of 9 KELTs in Oman concerned with 
teacher training. In-sorvica training and 
working with the Longmans project 
"English for Oman" will bo important 
elements. The work Involves much 
travelling and svaluation. 

Special Qualifications: 5 years teaching 
experience Including teacher training 
overseas. Soma administrative experience 
Including project management desirable. 
Arabic essonllal. 

Salary: £11,1 27-Ct3,827 per annum. 


SUDAN 


SENEGAL 


Lecturer/Teacher (Specialist 
in Audio-Visual Aids and 
Materials Production} 

British Senegalese Institute, 
Dakar 

(Ref 81 K 24) . 

The Job: to plan, write and coordinate ESP 
courses and new Senegalese examination 
courses: to produce new written and audio- 
visual materials for general courses; to 
prepare teachers in -service materials; to 
supervise malntanence of audio-visual 
equipment and to (each for a minimum of 
10 hours a week. 

Special Qualifications: 3 years relevant 
experience averseqp including ESP, AVA 
and materials production. French essential. 
Salary: C9482-E10.717 per annum. 


Lecturer/Matarlals Writer 
(ESP) English Department 
Khartoum Polytechnic 
(Ref 81 K 15) 

The Job: This is a supportive post In the 
area of course design and materials 
development to the KELT Head of 
Department appointed in 1979 to eel up the 
Infrastructure fora Service English 
Department. The Lecturer will lead 2 of 3 
small materials production teams 
concerned with writing ESP courses for 
technicians studying weaving and textiles, 
and land-surveying/civil engineering; 
monitor Introduction of the materials, 
modify them and supervise final printing; 
teach for approximately 6 hours a week; 
and set and mark examinations. 

Spealal Qualification: 3 years experience 
overseas of teaching ESP and materials 
writing, preferably as leader of a team. MA 
In Applied Linguistics essential. 

Salary: E9842-E10.717 per annum. 
Curriculum Development 
Adviser In English 
Marld! Curriculum Development 
Centre, Maridi 
(Ref 81 K 41) 

The Job: To organise, direct and control 
the production of an English Course for 
Primary Schools In the region. This will 
involve extensive research, writing and 
evaluation before the final production. This 
is part of b new project starting In January 
1982. Initially the post will be located In 
Juba. 

Special Qualifications: 6 years leaching 
experience overseas Including textbook 
writing and planning. Primary level 
experience desirable. 

Salary: £1 1.127-E13.827 per annum. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Lecturers In Engjltah Language, 


1 . Primary Teacher Training 
College, Freetown tind 
(Ref 81 K20) 


2. Primary Teacher Training 
College, Makenl 
(Ref 81 K 21) 

The Job: Part of programme to revitalise , 
English teaching at Primary level in Sierra 
Leone. The lecturers will assist In 
preparation and Implementation of an 
English Syllabus far. trainees; teach 
Language and Method courses In the 
College for lO-IZhaiirsa weak; participate - 
in In-service training courses; and arrange 
on the Job training of counter parts. 

Special Qualifications: Primary teaching 
and/or primary teacher training experience. - 
desirable. For MakeAf candidates should be 
single or married Without children. ' 
-Salary. £S482-£1Q J 7)7 per annum. 


YEMEN ARAB 
REPUBLIC 


SOMALIA 


Area ELT Coordinators 
1* Education Office, S&na'a 
(Ref 81 K 17) 

2. Education Office, Talz 
(Ref 81 K 18) 

The Jab: To inspect and advise teachers 
on all aspects of the ELT programme, to 
coordinate work of inspectors and tq liaise 
at all levels; to assist In implementing th6 
KELT textbook project and new teaching 
techniques; to prepare apd administer ; . 
examinations; (p organize eahtlnars and. , 
workshops; and to attend regular meetings 
w(th colleagues in Saha's. , . 

Special Qualifications; Cpirfldateamu^t- 
be mali with some Arab World experience,- 
Arabic Is essential ■ 

Salary: E9842-E10, 717 per annum. 

General Qualifications: Essential for all 


CUrrlcvlum DUyglopment 
T extfaookSpaqlsHst 
(English Language) ; 
Curriculum Development ; ■- 
Centre, Ministry' of education, t 


posts; Degree pr equivalent; teaching ; 

' ndudlr iR m* educational 
quenfloatfori'plus postgraduate qualification 


Mogadishu 

\Rsf81 




» K18);. v. ■’ 

■ tha Job: To organza ihe pDotipg of ELT.; 

' • matfinateforBacpritfatYieVBlito help- , 

. 'Organise u\i rdn te^haia' coureas; t<| " r 
' . e«l6t ln the tteiigpirki waiting of tdttpT^rcf 
books and laxtbt 
• - e od adapt them. 

Bpecfal QuaiHloAtiona: 3 yeamqveniaad; 


iri TEFL or Applied Linguistics; 3-B years 
teaching experience; Including a t least 2 
/ . ; yfiafa' JEFL overseas, *AII candidates must 
,■ bp UK pljliens with British educational 
. Wtkgrouhd. ■ 

i Belief Itej Sslery free of UK income tax: . 

■ yariablepvofW^ allowances according to 
fnprital tftaiue and salary level: free family 
passages; child ren'eeducatiori allowance ' 
SRd boBday visits; frte furnished 


I lion;, putflt pndvyancaj medical - r 

them. ; . .Vi’;/-' i, 1 ' ' 'r^'i ' ■; I • 

:■ : '•••.' liv/: 

ijfci. >.?•- j : ; >.i •’> v;^ r;>v; ;> !'-'•[*: 1J ':: -n 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 


DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE ARTS AND HISTORY 
OF ART 

PIETERMARITZBURG 
Applications are invited from 
«uiiahly Qualified persons, regardless 
of sex. religion, itue. colour national 
origin Tor appointment lo Ihe post 
of: 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CERAMICS 


Applicants for Ihe post should have 
leaching experience ut tertiary level, 
and should be able to tcaili throwing 
for functional and sculptural 
purposes and to give technical 
lectures, and guide research, on 
clays, stores und materials for studio 
ceramics. 

The salary will be in the range: 
R127S0 — R 1 7 100. 

The commencing salnry natch will 
be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, an annual 
vacation service bonus equivalent to 
93?a of one month's salary Is 
payable, subject to Treasury 
regulations. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of Ihe post and 
information on pension, medical 
aid, group insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy schemes, 
long leave conditions and travelling 
expenses on first appointment are 
obtainable from the Registrar, 
University of Natal, P.O. Box 375. 
Pietermaritzburg. 3200, South 
Africa, with whom applications, on 
the prescribed form, must be lodged 
not later than 29th May, 1981. 
quoting reference number PMB7/81. 

THES12 


CALGARY, CANADA 

THE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Applications an lnvitad lbra poal- 
tion at Lha rank' of ASSISTANT 


PROFESSOR Specialisation In 


araasauehaaRaaujratlon and KlBht- 
- all* 


eenth-Cenlury Literature, Creative 
Writing. Modem Literature or 
Canadian Poetry could be adv 


tegaoue, but all applicants must be 
praps red to taecE Ant-year Com- 
position and eurvey/genre couraee. 


TVio current bug of lha ealnry 

M&mr 


scale le 1 


,7BH, BuhjBot to revision 


^ Applications with _ ourrloulum 


noma, of thru rolhreee. 


should be addreiHd to Dr. James 
BIbcIi, fiend. Department of En- 
glish, The university of Calgary, 


gllsh, Tho 

SfiOO University Drtvu . . 
gary, Albortn, Canada T9! 


.. Ca. 

lki. 


Closing Qatei April 30th, 1081. ^ 



REMINDER 


Copy for 
classified 
advertisements 
In the 


T.H.E.S. 


should 
. arrive : ■ 

i;;.;.not later'- : 

V’ l fan 

10.00 a.m. ■ 

• Monday 

^ preceding 
'j':- • thai ; deite'*- 
-V.i 

publication 


t.h.e.s 


Forthco- 

ming 

Special 

Book 

Numbers 


April 10- 
University 
Presses (1) 


April 24- 
Psychology (1) 


Mayl- . 

Europdip. 
‘ "Sti jfos 


May8-’-. - 
. Politics 


May 15- ];. ;V 

Chemistry 




May 

Enviroi 


May 29-r.-; 




June .5^, 


Adminii 
. ■ and Spe.^!, 


• Juhe ’ ■ 
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Union view 

Towards 
equality in 
education 

While wind and rain lashed South- 
port's wide 19lh-cenlury boulevards 
and its 20th-century promenade, 
more lhan 300 delegates from 52 
unions met for two days in the mid- 
dle of March, to consider the agenda 
for Ihe 51st TUC women’s confer- 
ence. Among them were 10 dele- 
gates from the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, drawn from the NEC and 
regions of the association. Our long 
standing concern with the position of 
women in society, in the education 
and training system, and in the trade 
union movement generally was 
reflected in the 54 motions on the 
agenda which were linked to the 
report of the Women's Advisory 
Committee for the past year. The 
advisory committee consists of mem- 
bers from the TUCs General Coun- 
cil and members elected by confer- 
ence. This year a member of Natfhe 
was elected to the Women's Advis- 
ory Committee, which is the first 
occasion any representative from the 
educational unions affiliated to the 
TUC has been elected to member- 
ship. It reflects the growing under- 
standing and importance which 
women attach to education and its 
role in the slow progress to women's 
equality. This is also reflected in the 
annual report of the Women's 
Advisory Committee which is an 
invaluable contribution to our know- 
ledge concerning the position of 
women in employment, in the family, 
in education and in the other social 
services. 

The report draws particular atten- 
lion lo the need for change in the 
present system of education and 
training to take account of future 
wtiipqjional patterns and of the 
impact of new technology. -Twenty- 
*** ^recommendations are put for- 
«ardon education and training, 


Importance 
of teaching 
English 


inciuding a call for more attention to 
P? r 4. Wlt *«n teacher training, to 
the problem of discrimination. Emp- 
loyers, colleges and the MSC are all 
urged to tale more positive initial 



LSari 


uigcu ID raxe more positive initia- 

trves in training with schemes spccifi- 
SeeSs dCS,gne< * 10 mcel women's 

imI5l TUC W*’* emphasis on the 
importance of educational and train- 
ing opportunities for the future of 
women s equality, was echoed in the 
sucwssful resolution moved bv 
Natfhe and seconded by the AUT 
This resolution highlighted the 
extent to which women’s and girls' 
education opportunities are disap- 
pearing as the education service itself 
is being destroyed. A programme of 
educational reconstruction was called 
for within which LEAs should con- 
sider explicit policies of equal oppor- 
tunities for girls and boys throughout 



the education system. At post-school 
level the provision of access courses 
into higher education, paid educa- 
tional leave and mandatory grants 
could encourage many more women 
to continue their education. 

Tlic joint contribution mndc . by 
Natfhe and (he AUT (the two unions 
also moved and seconded a resolu- 
tion on equality in pension benefits) 
demonstrated the common concern 
of the two associations to show that 
in Limes of economic recession, 
investment in higher education is 
crucial if we are lo remedy the 
inequality women face in the profes- 
sion. 

Understandably, the key debate 
concerned the economic recession 
itself and its effect on women's emp- 
loyment. Woman after woman came 
to the rostrum to condemn the cur- 
rent Government's economic and 
social policies. The conference 
unanimously supported the view that 
the Government's callous strategy on 
employment was forcing women out 
of work and back into the home. 
Unions in the private and public sec- 
tors alike told desperate stories 


We can learn two useful lessons 
from this treatise. The first is that 


ty— and probably In many other uni- 
versities and polys. The second is 
that a core curriculum for schools is 
long overdue. ■ 

I am not referring to those parts of 
a core which perpetuate the worst 
aspects of public school education by 
making God and hockey compulsory, 
but to the “irreducible minimum 
essential to (he education of all chil- 
dren"— in the words of Educating 
Our Children, the paper published by 
the Department of Education and; 
Science for the Great Debate in 
1977. Remember it? 

That paper was a positive response 
to the widespread feeling that there 
was too muen variety, too much ill- 
considered experimentation and too 
little coherent development of the 
secondary school curriculum. There 
were also fears of too much disparity 


ampsdn 


■ ^Enikte acU atc contra P 1Jon ls 
ao 8 “ age ' 11 c . an clarify, it 

C|, »Wi mrtJ * a ca ? vinca "-but it 
of a “proposi- 
: .tpfot” pbjWs® of. performance in 

f; ; flw of 

of Private Eye 

' ‘N&cewnt for 

.“^fenake* itvM. at =. Durham to 
tOnvim and course ^ bow 

fcnts to Will introduce stu- 
i w. .-.WN swiUnlng 
• V m hi told. ■ “Development 
' ^ffi^ ^ieraaashlp to con- 
- ta^tol °. n Of Dromtlsiw 


f “tons to 




in what primary pupils bad learnt by 
the time they' transferred. 

■ The famous '* GallaRhan Rustin ' 
speech in 1976 first indicated the 
DBS's own doubts. Of course there 
were those, notably the . NUT and 
. local authorities, who forecast 
Armageddon should centra! govern- 
ment step into the secret garden. But 
any sensible person could see that if 
we were to have a national system of 
education then the government had 
to make a judgment of what the 
priorities should Be. . .. 

This could be possible without 
determining centrally the precise 
information' to be imparted of the 
; teaching methods to be used. 

Since the state obliges all children 
to stay at school until they are.16, do 
they and their parents not have the 
right -to know what they can expect. 
from the Schools? I for one believeq.; 
that when, the Tory Party became the 1 
Government It had accepted \tw case 
fot establishing a common core cpr- .• 

riculllRI. '*• V' ' L .'.'-L •' 

Sadly, the greatest Chance iWrt •, 
might ever be to bring wnW.^f,; 

anq .coherence imo tH? .schools .has . , 
The School Currtculunu as, the firm 


about the numbers nf women being 
made redundant, nbout the numbers, 
noth registered and unregistered, 
now out of work. 

Two other major themes were 
developed ni the conference. The 
first concerned ihe question of 
women's equality in work and in 
their unions. Apart from reaffirming 
the need to strengthen the equal 
opportunities legislation the confer- 
ence was united in the view that 
direct trade union initiatives must be 
taken lo secure collective agreements 
which would commit employers to 
positive action programmes on 
women's employment, training and 
promotion. Natfhe, for example, has 
an agreement based on the TUC’s 
equal opportunity clause. 

9" ihe other side of the coin 
unions must pul their own houses in 
order and implement the TUCs 
"Charter of Equal itv for Women 
within Trade Unions*'. 

The second dominant issue con- 
cerned the impact of social policy for 
women. The changes contained in 
the Employment Act severely limit 
the right of women to return to their 
chosen employment after maternity 
leave. Fears were expressed that 
employers will effectively have grea- 
ter scope for dismissal; these fears 
extended tn the related issue of 
maternity benefits. 

Throughout the conference Niitflw 
delegates were active. Apart from 
moving the composite motion on 
cducatiannl opportunities, association 
speakers seconded resolutions on the 
social consequences of unemploy- 
ment, on women and social benefits 
and women in medicine. No trade 
unionist can be optimistic about the 
affect TUC pronouncements will 
have on Government policies. That, 
though, it is not the point. The real 
value of the women’s TUC is that it 
is living proof of the talents and the 
ability possessed by women Tram a 
variety of age groups and jobs. 

Patricia Leman 

77if author Is vice chairman of 
Natflie's Women's Rights Committee 
and newly elected member of TUC 
Women's Advisory Committee. 


views of the Secretary of State once 
again demeans the use of the English 
language. For cliche and triteness Ihe 
document is beyond belief. 

AH the agonising, the innumerable 
studies arid reports over the last six 
years have been a diabolical waste of 
time If this is all (hey have led to. 

'No one would deny the need for a 
broad curriculum, or the need to 
stimulate interest and imagination, 
but none of these need be frustrated. 
To my mind religious education — 
which remains ihe only subject with 
statutory status— or physical educa- 
tion, or health education or any of 
ihe innumerable options now availa- 
ble, are not as important as compe- 
tence in maths, an appreciation of 
science and technology or an ability 
to write the Queen's English. 

The fact that most other countries 
try to ascribe some priority td these 
things hardly seems to count with 
ministers, as they duck before the 
traditional posturing of the NUT and 
the local authorities. Leave it to the 
professionals, they cry. Heaved for- 
bid,: say Ii\ £ut to - private moat * 


on’s diar 


Sunday 

Leave Brisbane, where two cx-OU 
colleagues are now in charge of 
non-conventiunal areas of a conven- 
tional university (centre for 
advancement of touching and learn- 
ing and an interdisciplinary group on 
science and social policy) tor Sydney. 
I choose the day on which the clocks 
are chnnged, und the airline time- 
tables are changed— flight numbers 
□nd ull. Marginal confusion , since no 
new time-tables are available. Qantas 
(after two weeks) is still on strike, 
however, another airline honours my 
ticket. A minor problem is that 1 
don't know the person who is In 
meet me, or where, except that he is 
in charge of distance learning mater- 
ials production for technical and 
further education at stale level in 
New South Wales. There is a mar- 
vellous network of hospitable 
“external studies" people who arc 
prepnred to look after curious vis- 
itors. We do meet and the rest of 
Sunday, being a day of rest, we swim 
and go down the coast from Sydney. 


Monday 

Mcel with tfie head of the new 
multi-cultural television channel 0/28 
in Sydney. It is mandated to meet 
(he needs of ethnic minorities, now 
forming 37 per cent of Australia's 
population. It obviously cannot deal 
with all different nationalities, and 
therefore works through an analysis 
of languages, both first and second: 
Italian, French, German. Arabic, 
Serbo Croat, etc. Operating with no 
statutoiy base yet. its policy and 
programming is attracting much 
attention, some critical and some 
favourable. Producing about 25 per 
cent of its own programming, includ- 
ing world news with cihnic presen- 
ters, its main method is to buy the 
best from the rest of the world, put- 
ting U out with sub-titles: films Irom 
France, Italy, Israel and Poland all 

fionrpH fhlo L I 


analogies lo be drawn with our new 
Channel Four, which is also required 
to be iunovatory'aqd meet minority, 
although ■ not specifically .ethnic 
minority, interests, 

Although it's not doing -particularly 
well In the ratings game, these are, ft 
seems to me, likely . not to be the 
correct criteria for the success of 
such a channel. The Italian taxi 
driver who said “maybe it will open 
their eyes to our cultural heritage 
from Europe" is perhaps nearer tne 
mark. 


dents at the same time and have 
done for decades. If the OU had not 
been set up when it was, would our 
conventional institutions by now be 
dealing with . . , external, mainly 
mature, students? Their problems 
are, however, the familiar ones of 
our extra-mural departments: status, 
marginal ity, lack of resources, no 
wny of counting leaching hours for 
nun-credit education. 

Spend the morning with a very 
lively group engaged m the creation 
of distance learning materials for 
external students. Switch gear in Ihe 
afternoon to do a seminar with the 
regular faculty including the director 
to "open their minds" to the likely 
impact of new technologies an (heir 
work. Shared platform with bright 
young American (female) expert on 
sulci life technology— noticeable lack 
of females in audience. Tea with 
education unit. Over dinner two 
things were made clear lo me, firstly 
that Austral inn wines nre superb, and 
secondly that the British have much 
to learn from the A astral Lin tradition 
of external eduention, and that more 
of us should go and find out about it. 
Didn't really have a chance to sec 
Melbourne. 

Thursday 

Another early morning start, to 
Adelaide tins lime, in theory a more 
leisurely day. Shown briefly round 
the Open College of Further Educu- 
tion, an institution dedicated to dis- 
tance learning ut further-education 
level from macrame lo science. 
Walk-in art rooms, library facilities 
and science labs can be used freely 
by distance students who happen to 
He in town for other reasons. A 
friendly tour rapidly turns into an 
intensive discussion with the staff 
who both produce materials and 
tutor their students themselves. The 
discussion is taped for use with stu- 
dents later. 

Finally get away for an early even- 


■ * — 1UV 

Valley wineries, sandwiched in 
before a dinner with a group of local 
academics interested In external and 
distance _ lea mine, including some 
vety active feminists working with 
women's groups. 

Friday 

I am warned is the heaviest agenda 
of all, mainly at the Adelaide Col- 
lege of Arts and Education. Nearest 


. bid,: say I.\ Bui to private mojt 
teachers. -bf my' atyiialntaiH# admit r 
need for clearer guidance. 

The NUTs response td The School 
' Curriculum has been one of predict- 
able overfill— "It foists on schools a 
pattern of - 1 uniformity that would 
stifle local initiative ” It: docs not. h 
relics— despairingly— on the LEAs to 
heed its exhort atldns. 

' It . might be worth reminding 1 (be 
Secretary of Slate, as well as the 


Tuesday 

Oo the move again via Melbourne. 
Spend the day at Geelong. As with 
most of Australia, ibe majority of 
the population live in the capital 
cities, i there being only a few small 
other towns. Geelong the. second 
largest town In Victoria has 125.000. 
Deakfn University is perhaps the 
;ncatesl analogue to the OU in 
Australia, charged with providing 
distance learning ' but also housing 
on-campus students. They are in 
their first week of term, and oulside 


the most ambiguous since the peraoh 
in charge just deals with the '‘care" 
of external students but has no role 
in their teaching or the course con-, 
tent. 

This lack of academic status does 
pose problems for him in getting an 
adequate "place, to the sun", for 
external students. Sat in on. a course 
team- working on a proposed post- 


NUTi that theTust .paragraph of the 
1 944 Education Act says; 

"f sfjall be the duty of Ihe Secretary 


: of State to promote the education of 
the people of England and Wales 
■ arid the progressive development Of 
institutions devolea to that purpose, 
and secure 1 the affective execution by 
local- authorities under his direction 
and conttolr of the . national poli- 
l cy /*,* , 

' To moke his "firm" views stick, he 
tiow ought to tontidcr amending sec- 
ition Jl of the Act to ; require Le.a.i 
'to submit to him, by a certain date, a 
'devefopartrit pfaji for the curriculum 
iln' dhetr schools;. Utrtlw schools 
decide ■ the : details* but (he r G overti- 
me Pi Sas a duty; 1 beyond stating its 
vlejvs.., - j ■ 


denis* like policemen, seem ro me to 
look younger each year. 

Lunch with (he vice-chancellor and 
senior staff and then engage In a 
seminar with stuff working on course 
development. Sizice there are many 
similarities hi working methods with 
the OU, there in a lot tn talk about. 


Wednesday : 

Back to Melbourne to stay with the 
next of the network, the head of 1 
extcrnnl studies at the Royal Mel- . 
bourne, {mtitufc of Educational 


Allege;, pari is being separated off : 
into a ’‘lech’*. The fascinating dif- 
fercnc for me is that moat Australian ’ 
institutions deal both with internal 
and external (often distance) stu- 


S rftduaie diploma in distance educti- 
on. Virtually all the group were 
conventional academics, and a major 
point of discussion Ironically was 
Whether or not such a course could 
or should properly be taught by dis- 
tance learning methods. The other 
challenge was whether, there was 
enough intellectual content lo justify 
a course on “distance education*'. 

Early bed, nfter midnight, os CJan- 
tQ9 finally settles its strike and per- 
mits me to fly to Perth frliere two 
mprc cx-OU colleagues reign, one as 
head of extension at University of 
Western Australia and the olher as 
dean of external studies at Murdoch. 
What they do on o shoestring in 
comparison to us gives food for 
thought. Small can be beautiful in 
distance learning. They tell me, and I 
agree that more of my colleagues 
should '‘continue their education” 
down under. They'll be assured: of 
marvellous hospitably and very Kara 
*<irk. 

: [ Naomi McIntosh 

Th? Blither ts professor of applied 
social research at the Open University 
ami soon to he one of the new Otan- 
nel Four's senior editors. 
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made of now superfluous campus re- 
sources will be seen ns a rational way of 
compensuling for the necessary restric- 
tions upon actual cash payments. 

Professor 

£150 cash (One hundred and fifty 
pounds) ‘ 

1 (One) Office desk (large) 

6 (Six) Stackachoirs (It is regretted 
that this item is not available to 
holders of personal chairs) 


SiHL-I' il* 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Salary strategy for the 1980s 


Sir, - An advertisement appeared in 
the Financial Times for me post of 
general imimiger tor investments of the 
Universities Superannuation Scheme 
at a salary roughly double that of a 
professor. May I suggest that the first 


- — x.-r 


Dear Collegue, 

As you will know from ait earlier 
university notice we have been remark- 
ably successful in averting some of the 
more extreme consequences which nl 
first seemed inevitable after the news 
of the UGCcut In our budget for future 
years. Careless and uninformed 
rumours, which spoke of two hundred 
staff dismissals, can now be dis- 
counted. The bursar and I . in consulta- 
tion with nil relevant committees, are 
now completely satisfied that sufficient 
economies can be effected with the loss 
of no more than one hundred and forty 
three ( 14.1) permanent academic posts. 

E am now writing to outline the 
details of the redundancy terms for 
such members of staff (us agreed at 
recent meetings of the Planning and 
Resources Committee). Unfortunately 
the present financial position of the 
university, even when complemented 
by UGC funds, does mean that these 
are not as generous us many (both in 
the university administration and 
AUT) would have liked. I hope howev- 
er that the use which the committee lias 
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CrotOn, Ivy, and Leopard Lily) 

3 (Three) shelves of library books (4 
' - If selected from Russian Studies 
section) 

6 (Six) month free rental of Henry 
Moore sculpture (this item will be 
rotated among senior professors) 

Reader 


universities raised to the levels paid to 
people of similar standing in industry, 
finance, the professions or government 
service. It may or may not be right that 
a coal miner can earn as much as n 
junior lecturer, but the real anomaly is 
at (he top. 

That is where the viciou^ circle of 
low pay, low calibre and low esteem is 
most dangerous. It is dangerous for its 
effect on the recruitment of brilliant 
and ambitious young women and men 
! to academic careers. Moreover, low 
pay at the top means that the whole 
university pay structure is compressed 
below nri abnormally low ceiling. A 
salary strategy for the 1980s should 
start by seeking to double the salaries 

Freedom in Australia 

Sir, - It would be a pity if Patrick 
O’Brien’s rambling and diffusely 
argued article ( THES March 6) were to 
be taken us n responsible and repre- 
sentative judgment of (he condition of 
academic freedom in Australian uni- 
versities. The picture lie gives docs not 
seem to me to bear any relation to my 
own university or to any other with 
which 1 am familiar. 

It is not easy to come to grips with 
particular points in (he article, since 
much of it is couched in terms of vague 
assertion and, where specific cases are 
cired, they do not seem to support the 
judgments that follow. 

We are told that "some senior' 
academics and university administra- 
tors 1 ’ have argued against the retention 
of classics on the grounds that it has 
little relevance to current social and 
political problems. Some indeed may 
have so argued, but others have argued 
differently, and classics departments 
flourish in varying degrees In various 
places. 

We are told that an analysis of grants 
awarded by the Australian Research 
Grants Committee in the humanities 
and social sciencs shows that applica- 
tions stressing immediate social vplue 
"axe favoured’’. Such an analysis could 
only show that if one were able to take 
account of 'the range of applications in 
the humanities and social sciences 
submitted to ihe'ARGC. Be that as it 
may, an examination of grants 
awarded over the last three years in my 
-own university suggests that only, a tiny 
minority of successful applications are 
for projects which, byanystretchpf the 
Imagination, could possibly be re- 
garded as having any immediate social 
value'. . t 

: We are told that “traditional depart- 
ments such as languages, classics and 
philosophy have tended to suffer as 
preference by university planners is 
often awarded to those courses, de-. 
partments and staff which, in their 
view, are 'likely to attract the' most 
students". No evident is offered far 
that and if seems to me simply to be not 
.'true. • . 


of prolcssnrs. Next there is u need for 11 
well-paid genuine promotion grade 
between senior lecturer and professor. 

Once lop .salaries are right attention 
can he paid to the lower levels of the 
salary structure. The aim should be to 
attract the ambitious and brilliant to 
university teaching by its prestige and 
career prospects, not by inflated starl- 
ing pay followed by plodding progress 
up a flattened salary ladder. 

The USS advertisement promises a 
ear as tall. Business leaders in profit- 
oriented companies know that such 
perquisites or status symbols pay off in 
enhancing the company's image and in 
the calibre of staff. Why no) a Jaguar 
for the professor? 

Your obedient servnnt, 

PAUL MARETT 

Department of Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, 

Loughborough University. 

Sir, - In view of the anticipated cash 
pressures on several universities over 

The example Mr. O'Brien gives ot 
bureaucratic emphasis on “relevance” 
and of bureaucratic suppression of 
academic freedom seem to be exam- 
ples of health rather than sickness. Of 
course administrators try to put cases 
to governments which will appeal to 
the fund-givers and they will stress the 
“pay-off 1 aspect of research projects 
where they can. Of course academics 
reject the implication that social rele- 
vance is the proper criterion by which 
to judge academic behaviour. The 
story of Professor Dunbar’s circular (it 
did indeed goihe rounds) could just as 
easily be taken as evidence for 
academic independence as the reverse. 

There were indeed some strange 
prescriptions when Murdoch Universi- 
ty was founded. They have been the 
subject of continuing argument both 
within and outside the university. The 
extracts quoted from the founding vice 
chancellor, the professor of language 
and communications and the dean of 
social science, don’t proride very clear 
evidence that a re-definition of tne role 
of the university is under way. 

Un some matters O’Bnen seems 
quite out of touch. CASAN (Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars of Australia and 
New Zealand) has never carried much 
weight in Australia. Its foundation was 
criticised by many on grounds similar 
to those mentioned by O’Brien. But 
the organisation did enrol many good 
scholars and it has contributed to the 
debating of issues of importance. 
Whether 1( should have carried weight 
is a matter for debate. In fact it has not. 

And so one might go on. . But 
perhaps this is more than enough to 
convey the embarrassment or one 
Australian academic at the possibility 
that such an unconsidered article 
should be taken as authoritative be- 


Damo Wargaret Mil 


Uritcnnred Leclurer. 
v £5 cash (Five pounds). .V 

' l (One) Signed: ptiotpgraph of Itid 
. » ; university chancellor > • ,y 

1 We ore able to tiffer alloc parting 
agues (with the exception of qitte* 
d lecturers) a free fiie*tiffle?S sitjv 


the next few years, has anyone thought 
of reducing the salaries of academic 
staff? If not, why nor? 

Yours faithfully, 

D.R. MYDDELTON 

Professor of Science and Accounting, 

Cranfield School of Management, 

Bedfordshire. 

Sir, - Would not one df the most 
painless ways of saving be a cut in 
lecturers' salaries, perhaps by the 
amount of the latest increase? 

There might be other areas where 
minor savings can be made, such as 
hinge benefits, like travelling grants, 
or in certain areas of administration, 
for instance the excessive elaboration 
of exam procedures. 

Salary the last elements to cut would 
be the variety of teaching and of 
courses offered so long as student 
demand lasts. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dr. STEFAN MUTHESIUS. 
University of East Anglia _ 

Industrial ties 

Sir, - Your item on criticism of the lack 
of sufficient contact and collaboration 
between industry and universities con- 
tained in the draft Advisory Council 
for Applied Research and Develop- 
ment report (March 6) prompts me to 
write more in sorrow than anger. It 
really will not do to make vague critical 
generalizations about there being not 
enough of this and that - a vast amount 
is going on and it has been increasing 
steadily since the Docksey Report on 
university and* industry collaboration 
in 1970. indeed it is doubtful whether 
the present amount of active collabora- 
tion can be sustained in view of the 
threateneduniversity cuts. 

Just a few facts may assist in getting 
the matter into perspective: there are 
more than 40 universities or colleges 
with a central facility to promote such 
collaboration and the Directory of 
University/Industry Liaison Services 
published biennially by the Group of 


Keeping ‘race’ out 
of the census 

Sir - Martin Bulmer’s article onfe 
lack of a “race question in the curira 
census (March 20) is most interestiiu 
but, to one person concerned with i& 
idea of race, did not seem to * 
complete justice to the objections to 
such a question. Census questions m 
genera] might be said to seek objecih 
information, such as age, sex, m\\A 
status, size of house, or even placed 
parents’ birth. “Race" is nol an u obj& 
tive” piece of information in this wit 
any more than is, say, beauty, which ji 
notoriously in the eye of the beholdet. 
One’s race depends upon context aad 
contains a number of factors Indoditi 
skin colour and ethnic affiliation wfairf 
may alter over lime. There is no thief 
objectively existing races to which 
people can be allotted. 

Indeed ambiguities id the vamuj 
forms of question attempted by OKS 
demonstrate this, as I tried to show in 
my article in New Community VII 
333-49, (Winter 1979). (That article 
was directed to the general ambigiitj 
of "race 11 , using the census as u 
example. The article of his own to 
which Mr. Bulmer refers, in that 
journal, was a reply to mine which 
with respect, misunderstood in pm 
what 1 wrote.) Objection on it 
grounds of ambiguity Is in Mr. Bul- 
mer’s terms, a technical one, 1 sup- 
pose. This is not to say that Ibereinn 
related political objections. Theshfo 
OPCS have been put to in squaring the 
circle result in essence In squeezing the 
population into either a few polUkrify 
denned and politically contentious in- 
migrant groups , or into “the rest". An j 
comparisons made on census data 
would thus be limited to those groin 
and could say nothing about afr 
groups (say East African Asians a 
Irish or North Americans, or Water 
Europeans) and would lend . to rein- 
force the numbers game. That ttuspus 
us liberals in a cleft stick k w 
conclusive proof that there is bo 
problem. 

More objective information cow 



cause of the prominence given to it in 
the The THES. There are indeed 
problems in Australian academia. 
They are not summed- up effectively by 
Mi 1 . O’Brien. 

Yours faithfully, 

J.D. LEGGE 

Dean ,, Faculty of Arts •• 

Monash University. 


tee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
in 1980 outlines but a small selection of 
the 2000 offered by universities as 
examples of the useful research pre- 
sently bding carried out, much of it in 
collaboration with Industry. 

Lastly, as evidence of active col- 
laboration by members of this universi- 
ty, we have large numbers of visiting 
staff from industry and elsewhere ana 
more than 46 at professorial status. 
Our sandwich courses continue to 
flourish in spite of the economic situa- 
tion and placements in industry are still 
being found, albeit with some difficul- 
ties. Support for research continues 
and our research income has been 
more than £1V4M for the last two 
academic years. Furthermore, some of 
this research has led to exploitable 
inventions. * 

Other universities, I know, can 
quote similar case histories. Why on 
earth, cannot government, civil ser- 
vants and. the press recogriise and 
applaud that,' whilst our primary pur- 
pose-in universities is to train people, a 
very great deal Is done by collaboration 
in engineering, science and the applied 
social sciences for the good of the 


social sciences for the good of the. 
community at large? ' 

Yours faithfully,- ... . 

MOORE, 

Director,- Bureau, ,of Industrial and 
External Liaison, ■■ ■ • • •• 

University of Surrey; . • . . 


vey), immigration status 
immigration status), K 

(and parents' countnr of birth). 
an approach would *0 Jaw * 
advantage of compdWf * ' 
decision on What groups “ 

chosen, and why. 

Your fait hfully , 

R.M. WHITE ' • 

Faculty of Law. 

University of Dundee,.: 


Committee structure 

Sir, - We are both 
dismayed to read your repod 
March 27) concerning Sjdflggj 
Research Council plan* 1° 
its committee structure. ^ 
As . part of the 
academic community 



acaoemic cumiuumy 

from lime to time 

have always strongly beige ' ^ 

of the strengths of tWSSRC^. 

multidisciplinary 

tees representing • 

expertise. 

ting of research 

tended to maintain hJBj’ . .1* gcal 

funded, research 

sciences, and I -the > MW* j-j , » 


their Psyn discipUrjes. In our 
the abolition of coi^ ti^ 
statistics, and economic ■ 




ote the disciplines 
committee structure > 

yre’ YQtedqrfXefox copies of a friend's I Yotit faith . 

baHot p^, (toward frpm the UK | 

.1 1 ti.h/i rtf a 


Professor In the Sociology 
tioii and Head of 

search :Unti >. • . ' - 

Professor- In science 
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The professional challenge 

Professor A J^ n ’f 'jl 6 complexion, sees any future expansion Quite simply, that is where the expan- 

need for a new ^re humane and ess of opportunities for higher education sion will he. All the circumstances 
technological cumculum for medical almost exclusively in terms of the - conspire to promote it. Both wings of 
th V development of professional and vuca- political society favour this uspuct uf 
THES will publish over the next few tional courses. 1 fowever woolly in their higher education — ihe one because it 
K-eefcs, and which will take a radical conception or incompetent in their appears most rclevcnt to wealth creu- 


look at the state of professional educa- 
tion in Britain today. Subsequent arti- 
cles mil examine law, architecture, 
accountancy and other subjects which 
have played such a significant role in 


the moulding of our university tradi- 
tion, despite Cardinal Newman’s cele- 
brated jibe that useful knowledge was 


“a deal of trash." 

Over the last few weeks we have ^ on s of the state. London has made plain), or those 

been publishing a similar series of To dismiss such priorities as deplor- subjects which nro linked most directly 
reports on the contemporary state of able evidence of a new philistinism is t0 me demands of the labour market, 
various para-professions (or sub pro- not only unwise (because it may bring Fumre policy, nnd hopes, are most 
fessions) like nursing, social work, retribution in the form of new cuts) but often expressed in terms of the intro- 
sport and journalism, which in Britain also unfair. It is perfectly reasonable to Auction of the “new" professions 
are perched precariously on the edge of argue that' just as the humanities were ™ lbcr ,llan 0 more pppululr redefini- 
higher education but in many other the “core" subjects of the traditional t > on °f general education which ulwuys 
countries would be important areas of university, and the natural sciences the n churchy or WEA-ish ring, 
activity in universities and colleges, "core" subjects of the modem universi- . I* 1 ,be lwo may not be such 


practice, successive attempts at man- (ion and least sympathetic to social 
power planning, either directly subversion, the other because it seems 
through “broad steers” and early most relevant to the needs of mass man 
vane tics of the same policy theme, or and so the best vehicle for promoting 
indirectly through the creation of In- social change, 
sti rations such as the CATs and later Present higher education policy is 
the polytechnics with n professional inevitable preoccupied with men and 
orientation, have been a powerful machine-intensive subjects (ns the long 
indication of the priorities undcxpccta- debate about the Flowers report in 
dons of the state. London has mode plain), or those 


activity in universities and colleges, "core” subjects of the modem universi- . ® > ac L the two may not be such 
Unlike medicine and law, these new ty, so vocational and technological riv^? * s commonly supposed. Perh- 
professional subjects are not part of disciplines will become the “core’’ of °P S *t is only by injecting a new nnd 
higher education’s pnst. But unless the mass university. more vocational element into 

there is to be something very aberrant Thjs is not even necessflr iiv a ne«i a ™ dem,c and general education that 
about British development they are mistii nred cfkfn OuT^u rare P sri l *hey can retain their vitality once their 
likely to be part of our hiaher educa- c prediction, uur culture still expression has been divorced from the 

'a ufe«yi« or. «u.dk,. 

s= i r„^ d , stom ' newsoctal SK WS ssgsrasznss 


even leaving to one side post- 
Finniston engineering, professional 
education is likely to Be of increasing 
and exceptional importance during the 
1980s;(6rtwoseverelvprBcticalreasons. 
FinU this is the direction in which 
student demand has already begun to 
Cow -- towards the practical and the 
vocajitfn a) (and the employable?). Both 
the “old" and the ’'new" professions 
have no difficulty in attracting suffi- 
«m studens unlike, some rivfl disci- 

nhrtMi n4iL ‘ • a. a 


wd economic needs tms IS flu t0 ? e ^ s P ecia *)y ln ^ develop by absorbing more humanistic 

uwetununue neeas. case of the hlgh ,y motlVale( j and and scientific influences This hrinps 

Evra^leming to one side post- upwardly mobile who will always be the debate back to the type of issues 
P /° fessi °" al disproportionately represented m adv- ra i se d by Professor SmithTn his article 
education is likely to be of increasing anced education). Our society is based 


Jt iidifficuit to recall ariy Government, 
ujsexyative or Labour, since 1945 
"P**® bas been mbre at odds with 
Mucated and intelligent opinion in the 


jL economists, many of them Keyne- 
bul . Some sympathetic to what 
JWAmencans now call "supply-side" 
'■oorwrmes, condemning this Govern- 
8 monetarist policies is visible 
p ^oarrassing ewdence of this. ■ 
“b Is not simply an argument 
economic theory, If it were, the 
Jj8ncelIor on behalf of the Govern- 
®wt would be able, to. provide a more 
;« reply. He could argue that 
n-jjr K eith Joseph's mega-million 
^JjtHJUis to the nationalized indus- 


Govemments over the past 30 years provided giants. But more prominent 
listened far too much to the advice of among tne selfish reasons why 

alienation from 


academic economists 


other academics feel 


fj-/ i , ' 11,0 H*WU 

Sr taJfcn together with the defla* 
measures ' announced in the 


that as this period had not been one of 
conspicuous economic or even social 
success the advice of such experts 
cannot always have been good. The 
fact that the “failure" of postwar 
Britain is largely a myth, and a danger-., 
ous myth, is nol -.ready relevant herb. , 
The majority of the electors agreed 
with Mrs Thatcher in May 1979. So, it 
must be presumed, they support her 
policy of getting tough with the British 
establishment. 

Indetdi such an argument could be 
carried onciStage ffiruier.Tt-could.be 
argued that the miellecuial distress 6f 


away places. If li is a fast moving eating 
house the food is probably nil the same 
whatever it's culled on the menu so it 
may not mailer if they cnn'l hear what 


noise 


you order. Or perhaps all waiters take 
lessons in lip reading and don't need to 
listen at all. I don't suppose waiters' 


HW 


actual threat to comfortable jobs or to 
promotion hopes, is what is widely 
seen as a seml-sacrilegjdus attack on 
the status of the universities. After all, 
universities are . institutions of the 
establishment —-a flict that rather 
morfl, impori^nr thra/tfiopepuHst Dr 



ji - .. . i _ . a • t miv uwuniv uuwn 111% sjuw ui 

disproportionately represented in adv- raised b Profes5or Smith m his article 
anced education). Our society is based on medical education, 
on technological values and practices. case of thc .. 0 id"professions the 
So why should forms of education c j cnr nee d K ( 0 p| ace traditional prac- 
rpoted in these twa realities be re- tice (and in the case of medicine and 


Patrick Nuttgens 

A few weeks ago thc admirable Spike 
Milligan mude in » letter to 77ie 
Listener a resounding attack mi tnu/uk 
und since that is one of the infernal 
nuisances of our duy I want to add my 
attack to his. In that blistering letter he 
asked, ”l!uw, in God’s name, do we 
stop (his puerile mania for the elimina- 
tion of that most tranquil cif moments 
in Ihe universe, i.e. silence? It's bad 
enough having mindless creeps pump- 
ing bilious muzak into every res- 
taurunt/hotel/shopflifUsupcrmarKet/r* 
ail way station and toilet (the latter 
being an ideal plucc). Travelling un 
Singapore Airlines, some mindless 
prole turned on Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody when landing in Bombay — 
If only the music fitted the occasion. 
When I asked her to turn it off, thc 
lotus maiden blenched and said: ’Not 


have no ne " Ration, because It balances social of the <* ncw - professions the most 

riini aUrfK J n $ ^ raafity, technical practice, and scien- valuable contnbutlon that higher 

£2“ unlike, some rivd disci- tific theory, is a more suitable instru- education can make is to provide them 
C p r academic content, ment than either the humanities with withastifferintelleclMal.even theore- 
^ b , egu . n lc ? r f cru,t ma V y th P ir scientific illiteracy or the pure Heal, backbone. Both are important 
« the brightest shool leavers. In sciences with their excessive cerebra- hopeful challenges tot higher 
ways atmosphere of concrete prag- tion. education over the next generation - 

ituHf nt« i„, . -ISj arc . L nio r Whatever view is taken of these nol just in terras of increased student 

111 mak ng ’ than . long-range questions, there is little numbers, improved funding, and other 
, ■wag , .society. room for doubt about the importance institutional considerations, but also in 

Secondly, it is clear that Govern- of professional and vocational courses terms of our intellectual culture to 

\ T -I .... n *A.!_ U ..kink 


Economists against Thatcher 

*Kcult to recall ariy Government, answer. They could argue that most • wanttf its students to receive publicly- 


Bqysori seems to suppose. 

1 Yet to see the letter from the 364 
economists to Mrs Thatcher and Sir 
Geoggrey Howe, or more widely rela- 
lionsqetweep the Universities and the 
present Government, wilMn the frame 
of an unattractive contest between 
elitism on . the one hand and phiiistin 


possible, company regulations’." Ela- 
borating on his theme, he muttered 
later on, “Background music is almost 
as lethal as Dutch elm disease — there 
seems no way of stopping] t." 

I know just how he reels. The north of- 
England is Uttered with restaurants in 
which I have asked for the background 
music to be turned down or preferably 
off and. I am familiar with the look of 
blank astonishment and disbelief on 
the faces of the waiters. Sometimes 
they go behind the scenes to take 
advice 01 possibly ring the pdlice to 
check whether s lunatic has recently 
got loose. Invariable they can’t believe 
you mean what you say and ask you to 
repeat It. That of course may only be 
because they can’t hear you in the 
midst of the, din or have a (ready gone 
deaf through over-exposure to noise. 
-Butin any case the answer is essentially 
the same: it can't be done, because of 
company regulations or because every- 
one else wants U even louder. 

Well, do they? I remember a few 
years ago piling rather early. in the 
evening into a very good restailrant in 
Leeds with a friend. We were the first 
to come in, but the muzak was already 
at full blast. 1 asked if it could be lurried 
off and got the usual reply: everybody 
else would want it on. A few minutes 
later a co^cli-load of solid Yorkshire 


, reserved for them ; the officer In charge- 
sent straight for thri waiter and said, 
“Turn that damn row off so we can hear 
ourselves think''. 

I have come to the conclusion that' 
very few people, want the row' bn. In 
fact there are only WO rapes who .do. 
One is Ihe rnun who is taking a girl out 
for the evening .and cannot think of 
anything to say or suspects tfikrt she it so 
ihfck that! she won't .be able to say 
anything iri return, sdii'Js belter just to 
look across the table before shambling 
off to a -disco and being totally, 
deafened. Hie others nrc the waiters. 
V The uui&ik is really; tiiefc for the 
waiters. In fare moments of inducre* 
tion (hey w$ll (ell youthai if the music is 
loud enough (Customers will eat quickly 
arid move on and make way for another 
lot of munchdrs (‘‘We don t really wnnt 
people fike you, sir, who haVe a nasty 
habit of; sit ting here (III, evening and 
talking irisMd ul eklirig nnd dnnkiiig 
and getting out"). Bui that is pot tho 
main reason The rapfri reunion is; tliut 
they like it themselves: 

Lcari sec ihdr pbirit. ft' must ho 
pretty boring looking at rows of faces 
chewing nnu glistening uiid the music 
might suggest happier times and far 


conversation is all that sparkling any- 
way — “well dune, medium rare, etc, 
etc 1 '. It's hardly enough to keep the 
mind alive. 

The reason why it matters is that cafe 
conversation has always been one of 
thc pleasures of a civilised life, and 
more than that, one uf the contributory 
causes of civilisation itself. If custom- 
ers in 18th century London coffee 
houses «r 1 9th century Parisian cafas 
had been unable to hear what anyone 
else was saying, our cultural lien luge 
would be immeasurably poorer. Poems 
would not have licen written, volumes 
of history would have been untested, 
paintings would not have gut into thc 
minds of the artists and journalist* 
would have had no uupy. C'oinc to that, 
what would publishers do if they 
couldn't take authors out for lunch to 
while away the day pleasantly and 
remind them that it would be nice to 
see a manuscript sometime? And, 
more significantly, what would thc 
authors do if they didn't get those 
lunches to stave off the evil tiny of 
having to hand in the goods? 

So I have decided that it is time to do 
something about muzak and have 
consulted some of my colleagues in 
elect ricul engineering to sec if they can 
come lip with the right kind nf weapon. 
If people in films like James flora can 
go round heavily guarded buildings 
with u pocket gadget that opens doors 
and slices metal up or just kills the odd 
agent, It must be possible for a modern 
electronic engineer at the frontiers of 
knowledge to muke a little thing that 
will wreak havoc in the world of 
muzak. Ail I need is whnt I am advised 
is called an electronic suppressor; if 
that is not enough it cun be converted, 
with a flick of thc switch, into a 
destructor. Thc effect will be instant 
and dramatic. 

imagine going into a restaurant with 
the usual barrage going on. sitting at a 
tabic, ordering some food from the 
deaf waiters and quietly pointing a 
little gadget like a cigarette napeket in 
the right direction so that the muzak 


the right direction so that the muzak 
either ( 0 ) dies down to nothing, (b) 
•starts screaming, shuddering and driv- 
ing customers mad or out, or (c) as a 
last resort makes thc muzak box ex- 
plode. with lengths of tape spilling out 
over the floor and Ihe machine sizzling 
gently and subsiding into a small liquid 
slain In the corner. It will be a winner; 
we shall patent it and make a fortune. 
Restaurant owners will ring us up and 
say with mounting hysteria. **We 
promise to turn off flU the muzak and 
sack all. the waiters, and in any case 
how would you like' a few thousand 

S ounds or indefinite free meals 
rouaht to your own house if you will 


me possioinues are enaiess. a use- 
ful refinement would be a selective 
suppressor which would turn off back- 
ground muriem films while leaving thc 
talk and the gun shots, so that when 
vou see n fine landscape there is no 
longer a symphony orchestra lurking 
behind the rocks blasting out music ana 
frightening all the birds away. 

Pictures and music ought in any case 
to be kept in their proper places and 
only come together for a special effect. 
The perspn who had that bast orga- 
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lady who vied to keep the Chain Pier 
Bar oli the front at Newhaveu In 
Edinburgh at the ride of the River 
Forth. Tne bid chain pier, which had 
been a popular place for perambula- 
tion in the fate 19th century, had been 
taken away by the time I knew it, but 
the bar hnd a l lawlessness about' it 
which owed something tu the lady 
herself. She was hideously made up. as 
tough a* any sailor who came in and 
ruthless with cmtomuis she didn’t like 
and threw out. There was a shrunken 
head hanging above the bar. 

Shi had it television set und kept it 
on. But bccAusc she preferred the 
radio, 1 whereas her customers often 
preferred ihe television, she had both 
on at the some time-— the' television 
with pictures but 110 sound, and tile 
radio with sound alone. The effect was . 
both baffling irad- symbolic. 1 rein pm- 
bCr ntre evening wutching 'Field frfdr- 
shal Montgomery talking In. his rapid 
.dipped; way -.but actually giving a 
football cpmmfeninry. She stood there 
looking quizzical and Supercilious but I 
fancied there was a small' tight 'smile 
occasionally at the cornel df her scarlet 
mouth. We wouldn’t have dared to ask 
any questions. 










